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Si chartae sileant^ quod bene feceris^ 
Merce4em tuleris. Quid foret Ili^i 
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Mavortisque puer> si tadturnitas 
Obstar^t mentis invida Romuli? 

. HoR. Lib. iv. Od. ^iii'. 
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TO 



THOMAS COtrrrS, Esa 

PlcQadillyf Stratton Streets 



Amidst the scenes of im- 
port&rit fil^m^s tfint attract your at- 

tmtjmf t^ fpPowing Work, of a cor 
lour S9 difibrejit ^oin your pursuits, 
will ^em tp ]be obtru4e4 upon you 
:^ith a degree of jiniprppripty. That 
pipropriety W}\1 flpp€W still jnore 
glaring, when it \s ^ed^ |^a^ ^his 
Address has not the sanction of ypur 
previous )aiowledge pv permission. 
The fact is, it occurred to me that, 
. b if 



L 
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if I applied for leave, I fliould not 
have succeeded. A. mind like, yours, 
that loves fo do good by stealthy I was 
sure, would blush to find it fame. But, 
permit me to say, you will have no 
reason to be alarmed : I inscribe The 
Life of Garrick to you, but not 

• • / ■ 

in the iisual stile of Dedications, 
To that language I have ever been a 
stranger ; and even now, however fair 
the opportunity, I do not mean to 
trouble you with a panegyric on the 
virtues, ^hidh you are known to pos- 
sess/ The attempt, I" know, wopld 

»■ 

offend your Delicacy^ ' ; 

■ 

■ Luckily, I am called another way : I 
have now before me the elegant Letter 

which 



tX]£.J^lCXTiOI(. 



i.4 
Ilk 



whidi.you did me^tjie honour to write 
to .me ,several, months since, on, the 

ft 

subj^t of the, foUo^iixg flieets. The 
Taste r^ndJudgeu^en^ yhich appeared 
in r the stile of ^ovirs, awakened ipy 
at^ntion vto, Ihja. ppints you recom- 
mended.. I was not then to leam, 

that ,yok^.jKvpT.:w.ete, even in the, hurry. 
of great conceprn^. a jiistinguished 
Lover of polite Literature, -and of 
Dramatic Poetry in particular. I knew 
that you had, xn^de a ; just estimate, of 
the genius > of Gar II J CK, apd.was. at 

"j 

the same time, a warm admirer of the 
wonjderful powers of BArr y. . I hope, 
Sir, you >will find that I have done 
some V degree pf justice to . the last ' 
most excellent performer, whp cer- 
; . b 2 tainly 



vr ' biDicj^noir. 



tainly was, in some parts, a fbrmidable 
rival, ii" ii6t superior even to GaU- 
RicK. In the progress of. ttiy Under* 
taking, 1 often regretted that BaJirt 
did not come ttiore frequently m my 
way : he Was absent in DMm for 
more than twelve years, and to follow 

r 

him thither would have been a di- 
gression from the plan in which I Was 
engaged. 

V 

I find myself in danger m running 
into length : I cannot, however, lay 
down my pen, without avowing a 
truth, which I have for a long ihae 
felt warm at my heart. Gratitudei 
extorts ,it from me : J must, there- 
fore, take the liberty to say, that the 

favours 



D^DICAflOUk 



favours I have received frohi Mr. 
CduTTs, have made an impression 

< 

on my mind, which nothing can ef- 
face^ I shall only add, that to you 
I DEDICATE the following Piece, in 
hope$ of leaving (as long as any thing 
of mine can last) a Public Memo- 
niAi. of. the Esteem and Gratitude 
with which I have the honour to be, 



Sir, 
yt)ur most obliged, 

and most obedient, 
humble Servant, 



Kfiightsbridge, 
Pelruaty 1, ;80U 



ARTHUR MURt^HV. 
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lOGRAPHY, or a true account of the 
lives of men, who were eminent in their time> 
has been always considered as a pleasing, and 
niost useful ' branch of polite' Literature/ It 
traces the man iiito his closest retirement; 
Tiews his conduct in all the relations pf life ; 
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discloses his principles, his passions, and, in 
short, lays the whole character open to our view. 
History does not afford so instructive a lesson ; 
it does not descend from its dignity, to enter 
into the scenes of private life; it shews us 
tlje, person int his public conduct, either act-» 
ing with integrity, or serving the sinister views 
of his own ambition. But the entire charac- 
ter is not displayed.^ Biography supplies thi* 
defect* We are told by Tacitus, that in the 
degenerate age, in which he livecJ,, it was an 
established custom to record the lives of emi- 
nent men, whenever a great character proved 
superior to the clouds of envy and wilfiill ig- 
norance^ that too often pursue exalted virtue. 



The same degree of attention to departed 
merit cannot be said to have flqurished in tins 
couirtiy. Writers of genius haye seen thcrrcon- 

. temporaries' 
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teitiporaiies pass away with calm indiflerence, 
or, at least, with deep silence, deaf to fhe call 

■ 

of friendi^p, and altogether neglecting to give 
due information to the/world. The task of 
doing justice to the memory of the deceased, 
seems to have been consigned to after-times, 
when the Biographer must collect his facts 
from scattered fragments and oral tradition. 
In this msinner it has happened, that the lives 
of the Poets, who flourished in the last cen- 
.tury, were reserv^ed for Dr, Johnson. But a 
Biographer of his genius cannot often be ex- 
pected; and, .indeed> to let. the good an4 
worthy moulder into silent dust, till some 
great writer shall, at a distant period, open the 
tomb, and call them forth to their posthumous 
fetme, is a degree of cold neglect that ought 
to prevail no longer. 
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By this train of reflection, the present writer 
has been excited to the task now before him. 
He was acquainted with Mr. Garrick so early 
as th^ latter end of the year 1752, and from 
that time lived in great intimacy with him to 

» 

the hour of his death ; and now, being at rest 
from various labours, he resumes his long-in- 
tended purpose, wilUng to pay his tribute of 
friendship, and, at the same time, of strict jus- 
tice, to the memory of David Garrick, in a fair, 
a just, and true account of his conduct in life, ' 
with all the lights and shades of the picture^ 
touched with a firm, and impartial hand. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. I. 



GAiiKiCK^e Bvrth^Account of his Famify'^IBi Akcalioii «| 
lAtcfifield, under Mr. Huntsb> ct the Grammar School^ 
His early Lwe of Plays — Acts Serjeant Kite when Eleven 
Years old— -If sent tB hts Unele, a Merchant at Lisb^n^^ 
Jletums to Litc^U, and is again placed at School mt^ 
Mr, HuNTB£-^/p removed thence, to finish his Education 
under Sauxjex Johksov, who has opened an Academy for 
Young Gentlemen, 



DAVID GARRICK was bom in the city 
of Hereford, and baptized, as appears by tbt 
regiister in tbe church of All Souls, oh the 
20th of February, 1 71 6. He was the grandson 
of MoHSieiir Oamck^ a merchant in France, 
wJho, on the revocation of the Edict of Nantz, 
fled to England with other emigrant^, and 

B 3 settled 
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settled in the city. His son, Peter Garrick, 
obtained a papt^in's commission in the .army, 
and was the father of our great English 
actor. He had £xed liis residence . at Litch- 
field, but happened, in the above year, to be 
on a recruiting party at Hereford, and his 
wife was brought to-bed at that place. She 

% • ■ • . 

was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Clough, 

hne of the Vicars in Litchfield Cathedral. It 

« .....•■ 

appears jthat^Cwt. Garrick, soon after that 

time, sold his commission, and retired on half- 
pay, He continued his residence at Litchfieldj^ 
numaging his Render income with staict oeco, 
nofny ; a man of pleasing maqtt^rs, and much 
respected by thp best f^ilies i;t| tl)ie neigh-* 
bourhood. He |:r;^ned w> |ii.s.SQQ D^rid with 
the l^nd^rest c^, smd sent bim, when ten years 
of agK ^o the gr^n^ar-school, under the tui- 

^W ^!^Mh^W^.^ ^^^? W^z ^^ tol4, yr,9^ an 

: » ^ odd 
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odd mixture of the pedant and the sportsman; 
His young pupiLdid not apply with diligence 
to his learning ; lively, brisk, and volatile^ he 
played all his little pranks, and to him serioua 
attention was downright drudgery. He soon 
discovered a turn for mimickry: the strolling 
actors, who at times visited Litchfield, kind-* 
led .in his young mind an early love of theatri- 
cal pecformances. What he admired, he soon 
wi^ed to put into practice; and,, with that 
vi(ew, engaged a set of his school-fellows to 
undertake their several parts in a comedy. He 
was now the mans^r of a company. The 
Recruiting Officer was his favouiite play. 
Having driUed his young performers by fre- 
quent rehearsals, the play was acted before a 
select audience in the year 1727. Garrick 
was then eleven years old. He appeared in 
thechSirsLCttr of Serjeant Kite, and, j^M said, 

B 4' , acquitted 
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icquittedV himself with great humoaF. -Thh 

Vas a prelude to tli'e fame that lay in .vrait for ' ■ 

htm ; a prbgnostic of QyixfuJture Roscius. In 

1 729, ot 1 730, our young actor wa& sent ta hi$ 

fincJe, a tKciviiig wine-merdiiant -at Xislxm ; 

but being fouiid too volatile folr a counting-* 

house, he returned home in the fi^lloiAning ytar. 

His father placed him once inoreimtfer the cire 

of Mr. Hunter, where his vivacity was superior 

ta serious iappUdati^to. Bqt a lad df bis|talt& S?i^as 

*ure to glfeari and snaich a great deal of school 

learning. It^ happened, that in tite ywir 1 7 a*^ 

» 
the-celebra£|feidSaftiuel Johnson; a naitive of 

XitchfieMi formed a designto bpdn an academy 

ft>r CI*5sifeJ^ education; He was ericc^ 

to pursue ilfe plan by Gilbert. Walmdey, Rc-^ 

gisterof the -Ecclesiastical *Caart, a man of cru- 

dition, anfd aEn adtive generous iiiend. : By his 

aftvice, Jbhi>s6n gave hb*ic^, fey public advorw^ 

tlscfmentrthat, J 
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^ M Ediai, near Litchfield, in Steward- 
^^ shire, yoitng gentlemen were boarded, 
" and taught the Latin and Greek Ian- 
'^ guages, by 

'^ Samuel Johnson/* 



Garrick, at that time turned of eighteen, 
was consigned to Johnson : seven or eight 
more were all that embraced the opportunity 
to complete their education. Garrick began 
to apply himsejf to the Classics, but thq master 
of the academy grew tired of his undertaking ; 
the servile task of inculcating the rules of gram" 
roar and syntax gave him disgust. Having re- 
mained in hiiS vocation about a year, he re- 
solved to abandon it, altogether, ^ He loitered 
for some . months in his native place, wishing 
• for an ampler scene, and toecjitating he knew 
»ot what prodigious things; like the sportsman 

de«^bed 
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described by Virgil, who is tired of pursuing 
small game, and wishes for a nobler chase : 



Spumantemque dari pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat aprvim^ aut fiilvum descendere naonte leonem. 



Garrick at the same time was weary of his 
situation in a country town. He longed for a 
more splendid scene, where he might enlarge 
his views. He and Johnson exchanged senti- 
ments, and resolved on an expedition' to the 
metropolis. ' ' 



» * . 
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Johnson tiredofheinga Schoolmaster-^ x'el'euck and He think 
of setting out for London — Mr, W alvlsley writes in Favour 
of Gaeeick to the Rev. Mr, Colson, Master of the School at 
Rocfifister' — 3/r, Walmslby*8 Second Letter about Oahv^ick, 
^and also recommending Johnson^ who is going to London 
with n Tragedy — Garrick and Johnson arrive together in 
London-^ AKJLicK is entered a Student at Lincoln's Inn-^ 
Goes to Mr, Colson*s Academy, but returns soon^-His Uncle 
arrives from Lisbon, and dies in London, leaving a Legacy to 
to his iVep^m^p<-^ARRiCK becomes a Wine* Merchant, in Part^ 
nership with his Brother — Death o/* Garrick* s Father — and . 
Mother — GaRrick now his own Master^^Dissolves the Part'* 
fiership with his firother, and determines to become an Actor, 



Mr. WALMSLEY was consulted on the 
occasion. He had a regard for young Garrick, 
and; wishing that he should complete his educa-. 

tion, 
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tion, wrote to Mr. Colson, a celebrated Ma- 

• 

thematician, at that time Master of the School 
at Rochester, requesting that he would take the 
pupil, whom he recommended in strong terms, 
under his tuition. He says of Garrick, " He 
is a very sensible young man, and a good 
scholcCr , of a sober and good disposition, 
^ and as ingenious and promising a young 
^ man as ever I knew in my life */* It ap- 
pears that Mr. Colson was willing to comply 
with his friend's request, and accordingly Gar- 
rick and Johnsoii set off for London on the 
2d of March 1737. The precise day is asccr- 
tained by Mr. Walmsley s second letter of that 
datef , in which he says, '' Garrick, and an- 
•^ other neighboiiT of mine, one Mr. Samuel 
'' Johnson, set out thi^ morning for London 



' * Faf the Letter, sec the Appendix, No. I. 
t. t See the. Appentiix, No. 11, 



" together. 
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•' together. Davy Garrick will he with 
^* you early in the next week, and Mr. John- 
^' son goes to try his fate with a Tragedy, 
'* and to see to get himself employed in 
^^ some, translation from the Latin or the 
*' French.^' 



With this recommendation, the two friends 
sallied out to seek their fortunes. The city of 
Litchfield had the honour of sending forth on 
one day the two greatest genius's, in their dif- 
ferent walks, that have been known in modem 
times. Garrick was entered a student of Lin- 
coln's Inn, on the gth of March 1737, but his 
finances did not enable him to pursue that pro- 
fession. Nor did he remove to Rochester, to 
place himself under Mr. Colson. About the 
end of the year, his uncle arrived from Lisbon; 
with intent to settle in London/ -His- design 

was 
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was frustrated by a fit of illness, which, in a 

« 

^hort time, put an end to his days. He left 
his nephew David looo/. and to^ each of his 
brothers and sisters the sum of 50oZ. Upon 
this event, Garrick had recourse to Mr. Col- 
«on, and remained several months under that 
gentleman's patronage. During his stay at 

4 

4 

Rochester, his father, Capt. Garrick, died of a 
lingering illness, and his wife did not survive 
him above a year, Tliey left three sons, IJetef 
the eldest, David and George, and, besides 
them, two daughters. David Garrick took 
his leave of Mr. Colson, and returned to the 
metropolis* Sublime geometry had no attrac-* 
lion for him, whose ruling passion was the dra^ 
matic art. The law was likewise too dry a 
study : the briars and brambles of that sci- 
ence deterred him from thinking any more of 
Lincoln's Inn* Peter, his eldest brother, had 

entered 
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entered into the business of a wine-merchant, 
and in 1738> David was induced to enter into 
partnership. The famous Samuel Foote usqI 
to saj, "He remembered Garrick living in 
Durham-yard, with three quarts of vin^ar 
in the cellar, callings himself a wine-mer- 
•' chant," It is certain, however, that he 
served all the houses in the neighbourhood of 
the two pl^-houses, and at those places vs^as a 
niember of different clubs, with the. actors of 
die time. He loved to indulge in a vein of 
criticism on the several performers, and, to il- 
lustrate his remarks, he mounted the table, and 
displayed those talents for miniickry, for which 
he has been much celebrated in the character 
©f Bayes. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 



State 6f the S/o^e— Gar rick fnakes his Jirst Appearance di 
Ip^ic^-^His great Success^^Resolves ta act in thefolhwirtg 
Winter on a London Stage-^Difficulties in his fFay'-^Begins 
at GoodmarCs Melds-^Richard III. his Jirst Part-^The PuUlc 
see him ttfith Astonishment-^^Tke People of. Fashion go in 
Crowds to Goodman's He/<is— Quik's Sarcastic Observation — « 
Garricks Epigram in Answer to him-^The Season closes at 
Goodman* s Fields, qfter a Tide of great Successt ' 



FROM this time the profession of* an a<itor' 
was the object of his ambition. The stage, at 
^ that period, was in a low condition. MackUn 
had played Shyloch with applause, and Cluin • ' 
was, beyond all doubt, a most excellent perfor- 
, met. Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Woffington shone 
in genteel comfedy, and Mrs. Clive made the 

province 
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pjbovince of hUmonar entirely her own; She 
deserved to be called the Comic Muse. And 
yet the drama was sunk to the lowest ebb : in 
tragedy, declamation roared in a most unnatu- 
ral strain; rant was passion; whining was 
grief; vociferation was terror, and drawling 
accents were the voice of love. Comddy was 
reduced to farce and buffoonery. Garrick 
saw that nature was banished fix)m the theatre, 
but he flattered himself that he should be able • 
to revive a better taste, and succeed by the 
truth of imitation. He was, in consequence, 
now resolved to launch into the theatrical 
world, and, accordingly, in the b^inning of 
1 740, he dissolved partnership with his brother 
Peter Garrick. He passed the remainder of 
the year in preparation for his great design ; he 
studied the best characters of Shakespeare 
and of our comic writers with all his atten- 
YOL. I. c tion. 
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tion, but, at last, he was frightened by th<f 
difficulties that stood in his way. A new 
school of acting was to be established, and the 
attempt, he was aware, would be called in- 
tiovation. He shrunk back, not being sure of 
his own power ; but the impulse of nature was 
hot to be resisted. His genius drove him oji. 
His friend Mr. Giffard was the manager of the 
theatre in Goodman*s Fields. Garrick con* 
suited him, and, by his advice, determined to 
make an experiment of himself at a country 
theatre; The scheme was settled, and they 
botlvset out for tjie city of Ipswich, wher^, in 
the summer 1741, there was a regular com- 
pany of comedians. Garrick*s diffidence wbs 
still so* great, that he assumed the name of* 
Lyddal ; and, that he might remain unknown, 
he chose, for his first appearance, the character 
of Ahoan, in the tragedy of Oroonoko. In 

that 
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that disguise he passed the rubicon ; but his re- 
iception was such, that, in a few days, he veti- 
tured to throw oif his black complexion, and 
shew himself in the part of Charrhont, in the 
Orphan, The applause he met with en- 
couraged him to display his powers in comedy. 
The inhabitants of Ipswich \^ere not the only 
attendants at the theatre ; the gentlemen, all 
jromid the comitry, went in crowds to see the 
pew performer. Ipst^ich has reason to be 
proud of the taste and judgement, with which 
they gave the warmest encouragement to a 
promising genius, ITie people of that city 
were the first patrons of a young actor, who, 
in a short time, became the brilliant ornament 
of the English stage. 



Q^RRICKj from that time, spoke on all occa- 
mixi of the eucQUiageroent he received at Ips- 
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wich with pride and gratitude. He used td 
say, that, if he had failed there, it was his fixed 
resolution to think no more of the stage ; but 
the applause he met with inspired him with 
confidence. He returned to town before the 
end of the summer, resolved in the course of 
the following winter to present himself before 
a London audience. To gain this point, he 
concerted all his measures; but the road before 
him was by no means open. It was necessary 
to procure a station at one of the theatrics* 
For that purpose, he ofiered'his service to 
Fleetwood, and after him to Rich. The two 
managers considered him as a mere strolling 
actor, a vain pretehdef to the art, and rejected 
him with disdain. They had reason, however.^ 
in the following season to repent of their con- 
duct. Garrick applied to his friend Giffard, 
the manager of doodman's Fields, and agreed 

to 
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to act under his management at a salary of Jive 
pounds a week. Having gained confidence 
in his powers from the encouragement he re- 
ceived at Ipswich, he resolved to think no 
more of subordinate characters, but to strike a 
bold. stroke, and set out at the very head of the 
profession. The parthe chose was Richard IIL 
a great and arduous undertaking. He had stu- 
died the character, and his feelings told him, 
that he should b6 able to accjuit himself with 
reputation. Old Gibber had long before pre-r 
pared the play with considerable alterations, 
and the new matter ijitroduced by him waS; 
•with great judgement, selected from Shakes^ 
peare himself. He acted Bichard with great 
.applause, and he tells us, he made Sandford 
Jiis model He adds, that Sir John Vanbrugh 
told him, that " he never knew an actor pro- 
^* Jit so rnuch hy another : you have the very 

g 3 ^* 7dq^ 
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^^ look afSandfbrd, his gesture /gait, speech; 
*' and every motion of him ; and you have 
'^ hoTTOwed them all to serve you in that 
'' character.'' iJut this borrowing so exactly 

and minutely from a contemporary actor does 

» > 

not convey the idea of a great tragedian. Iii 
fact. Gibber was a most excellent comedian, 

t 

% 

but by no means qualified for the great emo- 

r 

tions of the tragic muse. His voice was feeble, 
swelling frequently to a drawling tone; and al* 
together ill-suited to the force and energy of 
Richard. Garrick scorned to lacky after any 
actor whatevci' ; he depended on his own 
genius, and was completely an original perfor- 
mer. AH was his own creation: he might 
truly say, '' I am myself alone r His first ap- 
pearance on the London stage, was at Good- 
man's Fields, on the iQdi of October 1741. 
The moment he entered the scene, the charac- 
ter 



. 
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%er .h^ as»iijie<i was visible iri his couoteaajaqfej 
the,|)©wer of his imagination was such, thathe. 
, transformed himself into the very man ; jtiaA 
passions rose in rapid succession, and, before he 
uttered a word, were legible in every feature of 
that various face. His look, his voice, his attir 
tude, changed with every sentiment. To de- 
scribe him in the vast variety that occurs in 
Richard, would draw us into too much length. 
The rage and rapidity, with which he spoke, 



'T k» 



The North !— what do they in tlie North, 

■ -I 
When tiiey should serve their Sovereign in tlie West > 

I 

made a most astonishing impression on the 
audience. His soliloquy in the tent-scene 
discovered the inward man. Every thing hd 
described was almost reality; the 8pectat</f 
thought he heard the hum of either army from 
camp to cajiip> and steed threatening steed. 

c 4 ^ When 
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When he started from his dream, he was a 
spectacle^of horror: He called out in a mianlj 
toae> 

Give rac another horse j 



He paused, and, with a countenance of dismay, 
advanced, crying out in a^ tone of distress. 



m 

Bind up my wounds > 






and then, falling on his knees, said in the most 
piteous accent. 



Have mercy Heaven ! 



In all this, the audience saw an exact imitation 
of nature. His friend Hogarth has left a most 
fxcellept picture of Garrick in this scene. He 
was then on the eve of a battle, and, in spite 
. * . of 
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of all the terrors of conscience, his courage 
mounted to a blaze. When in Bosworth field, 
he noared out, ' 

A horse! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse ! 

All was rage, fury, and almo'st reality. To be 
convinced of this, the reader needs only to see a 
most admirable picture of him by Mr. Dance*, 
whose pencil has given immortal fame to Gar-* 

rick, and has done equal honour to liimself. It 

* 

is no wonder that an actor thus accomplished^ 
made, on the very first night, a deep impression 
on the audience. His fame ran through the 
metropolis. Tiie public went in crowds to sie 
a young performer, who came forth at once a 
complete master of his art. From the polite 
ends of Westminster the most elegant com- 
pany flocked to Goodman's Fields, insomuch 
that from Temple Bar the whole way was co* 

• S;e AppcnOix, No. XXVm, 

vercd 
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vered witk a string* of coaches. The great 
Mr. Pope was drawn from his retreat at 
Twickenham, and, we are assured, £ord 
Orrery was so struck with the performance, 
that he said, '* / am afraid the young man 
*^ will be spoiled, for he will have rto copi^ 
" peiitor:' 



In the course of the season at Goodman*s 
Fields, Garrick. appeared in a variety of cha* 

V 

lacteis; m Lothario, Chamont, and sereral 
|«irts in comedy, such as Sharp^ in his own 
farce of the Lying Valet ^ Lord Foppington^ 
Captain Plume, and Bayes in the Rehearsal. 
About the end of two months, he saw that he 
was the grand magnetic that drew the town 
to Goodman*s Fields, and, of course, thought 
that his reward was not in any degree adequate 

ft 

to his services. Giffard was sensible of it, and, 

from 
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from that time, agreed to give him half th< 
profits. Flushed with success, Garrick under- 
took the difficult character of King Lear* 
He was transformed into a feehle old man, still 
l^taining an air of royalty. Quin, at the timei 
was admired in that character, but to express 
a quick succession of passions was not his ta^ 
lent, Barry, some years after, ventured to try 
his strength m this how of Ulysses ; - and cer- 

* . ■ * 

tainly with a most harmonious and pathetiii 
Voice was able to affect the heart in several pas- 
Sages, but he could ftot, with propriety, repre- 
sent the old king out of his senses. He started, 
took long and hasty steps, stared about him in 
a vague wild manner, and his voice was by no 
means in unison with the sentiment. It wad 
ill Lears madness that Gamck*s genius was 
remarkably distinguished. He had no sudden 
starts, no violent gesticulation ; his movements 

were 
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were slow and feeble ; misery was depicted in 
his countenance; he moved his head in the 
most deliberate matmer ; his eyes were fixed^ 
or, if they turned to any one near him, he made 
9. pause, and fixed his look on the person after 
much delay ; his features at the same time tell- 
ing what he was going to say, before he uttered 
a wprd. During the whole time he presented 
a sight of woe and misery, and a total aliena-. 
tion of mind from every idea, but th4t of his 
unkind daughters. He was used to teU how 
he acquired the hints that guided him, when 
Jie began to §tudy this great and difficult part ; 
Jie was acquainted with a worthy man, who 
lived in Lpman-rstreet, Goodmans Fields ; this 
friend had an only daughter, aboujt two years 
?» pld ; he stopd at his dining-room window, 

fondling the child, and dangling it in his arms, 

e 
I 

wl^en it: was his jnisfortune to drop th? infant 

into 
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into a flagged area, and killed it on the spot* 
He remained at his window screaming in 
agonies of grief. The neighbours flocked to 
the house, took up the child, and delivered it 
dead to the unhappy father, who wept bitterly; 
and filled the street with lamentations. He 
lost his senses, and from that moment never 
recovered his understanding. As he had a 
Bufficient fortune, his friends chose to let him 
remain in his house, under two keepers ap- 
pointed by Dr. Monro. Garrick frequently 
went to see his distracted friend, who passed 
the remainder of his life in going to the win- 
dow, and there playing in fancy with liis child. 
After some dalliance, he dropped it, and, burst* 
ing into a flood of tears, filled the house with 
shrieks of grief and bitter anguish. He. then 
sat down, in a pensive mood, his eyes fixed on 
one object, at times looking slowly round hirh, 

as 
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as if to implore compassion. Garrick Xvas 
often present at this scene of misery, and was 
ever after used to say, that it gave him the first 
idea of King hears madness. This wHter 
^s often seen him rise in company to give a 
representation of this unfortunate father. He 
leaned on the back of a chair, seeming with 
parental fondness to play with a child, andj 
ftfter expressing the most heart-felt delight, he 
suddenly dropped the infant, and instantly 
broke out in a most violent agony of grief, so 
tender, so affecting, and pathetic, that every 
eye in company was moistened with a gush of 
tears. These it was, said Garrick, that X 
learned to imitate madness ; I copied nature, 
and to that owed my success in King Lear. 
It is wonderful to tell that he descended from 
Ibat first character in tragedy, to the part of 
Abel -Drugger ; he represented the tobacco- 
boy 



\ 
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boy in the truest comic stile : no grimace, no 
starting, no 1?v^ild geticulation, ^ He seemed to 
be a new man. Hogarth, the famous painter, 
saw him in Richard III. and on the following 
night in Abel Drugger: he was so struck, that 
he said to Garrick, " You are in your element, 
" when you are begrimed with dirt, or up 
" to your elbou;s in blood'* 



The managers of Brury-Lane, and Covent- 
Garden played to thin houses, while Garrick 
drew the towri after him; and the actors beheld 
jiis prodigious success with an evil eye. Quin, 
in his sarcastic vein, said, '* This is the wonder 
^' of a day ; Garrick is a new religion ; the 
" people follow him as artother fFhitfeld, 
y but they will soon return to church again.'' 
Tlie joke was relished, and soon spread through 

the 
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the town. Garrick thought it required ah an-^ 
swer : he replied in the following Epigram : 



Fopft QtJiw, who damni all Churches but his own, 

Compl Ins that Heresy infests the town j 

That Whitfield Garrick has misled the age. 

And taints the sound religion of the Stage. 

He says, that Schism has turn d the Nation's brain. 

But eyes will open, and to Church again. 

Thou GRAND INFALLIBI.B ! forbear to roaf ; 

Thy Bulls and Errors are rever'd no more. 

When Doctrines meet with general approbation. 

It is not Heresy, but Reformatiov. 



QuiN was now, Hke his own Fahtafff not 
only witty in himself, but the cause of wit in , 

others. The lines contain more truth than id 
generally found in Epigrams. Garrick's stile 
of acting was universally acknowledged to be 
a reformation. He was the undoubted master 
of the sock and buskin. He aspired also to 

the 
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the rank of a dramatic writer, and to the Lying 
Fdlet, which had been performed with applause, 
he added the farce of Lethe, in which he acted 
three difiereht chaiiacters. In the month of 
May 1 J'4i, he closed the season at Goodman's 
Fields, after a career of the most brilliant 
success* 
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CHAP. IV. 



Garrick invited to Act in the Summer Months on the Duhlih 
Stage-^He sets off in Company with Mrs. Wofpikgton-^ 
Her Character''^GktiRiciCs Reception in Richard III. K1179 
Lear^ &c. hc^^An Epidemic Fever in Dublin — On Account 
of the Crowded Audience^ at the Theatre, it was called the 
Garrick Fever— TV f^ame of RosciMs^ given to htm in Dui^ 
Hn, in a Copy of Verses, 



HIS fame was not confined to the metro- 
polis. It spread all over England, and soon 
found its way to Ireland. The managers of 
the Dublin Theatre sent their proposals, ift-^ 

viting him to perform with thejn during the 

-*'•■■ 
summer months. He agreed to the terms, and^ 

in the beginning of June, set out on his expe- 

^ •' diti6n. 
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ditioh. H6 travelted in company with Mrs* 
Woffington, a celebrated actress, in the bloom 
of youth, possessed of a fine figure, great beau- 
ty, and every elegant accomplishment. Her 
understanding was superior to the generality of 
6er sex. Forgive her one female ei*ror, and it 
might fairly be said of her, that she was adorn- , 
cd with every virtue : honour, truth> benevo- 
lence, and charity, were her distinguishing qua- 
lities. Her conversation was in a stile of ele- 

4 

gance, always pleasing, and often instructive. 
She abounded in wit, but not of that wild sort> 
which breaks t>ut in, sudden flashes, often trou* 
blesome and impertinent. Her judgement re- 

« 

strained her wkhin due bounds. On the stage 
she displayed her talents in the brightest lustre. 
Genteel comedy was her province. Angelica^ 
hx Love for Love ; Maria, in the Non-juror; 
Mrs. Sullen, in th6 Stratagem; and many 
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others 
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Others of that class, were the parts that she 
adorned with all the gracfcs of action. Above 
all, Sir Harry fFilddir raised her to the sum* 
mitof fame. Wilkes had shone in that cha- 

« 

meter without a rival. In twelve ycare after 
him, Mrs. WofBngton undertook the part, znS. 
the actors, e^^en Garrick himself, ma<te a vo- 
luntary resignation to Mrs. WoffingtK^n. Ste 
was the only Sir Harry fTildair durmg liic 
r-emainder of her life. Her figure was in per- 
fect syrametiy; her deportment graceful and 
sufficiently manly. She ased to relate, witih 
gaiety and ;good humour, ah anecdote that 
occurred between herself and Quiru fife «ic 



of the mghtj, when she perfbitmed 'Sir ^drry, 
she finished a scene with a prodigioiis ^bundeir 
of '^ppkuse, and, running into itbe Gfceo 
Room, date with joy, found Cluin sitting thfeufc. 
^' Mr/Quin^' said she, ^' I have^played-tfuM 
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part 
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part so often, that hulf the town lelievf 
*' me to be a real many Quin, ia his xougb 
otilc in*d« aaewer, . ^* Madam, the other half 
'^ /cnniv you to be a woman.'' In relating 
this, Mrs. Woffington laughed most heartily, 
ftnd made the best apology for Quin s Satur-» 
nine humour. Thifi, I am afraid, is too long a 
digre&^n fisom Garrick : but I was willing to 
seize tite (^potiumlty, and ofier the best tribute 
ixx my power to the jdiemory of Mrs. WofEng-» 
ton, with whof) I had the pleasure of bdng 

* 

acquainted, about £ve years before her deathi 
which happetied in' the mouth of March 1 760. 
I esteemed and honoured her for her excdient 
qualities, and I now say, with heartfelt since* 
rity, longum formosa vale / 



\ With that accomplished actress, Garrick 
visited Dtablin* They appeared together in 

j> 3 several 
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several comedies, and were received with yn-* 
bounded applause. In tragedy Garrick was 
considered as a phsenomenon. His powers in 
Richard and King Lear were seen with de- 
light and astonishment. WHen on the foU 
lowing night he descended to the tobacco-boy, 
the public were convinced that there was no- 
thing in human life that such a genius was not 
able to represent in the most striking, the most 
true, and genuine stile of imitation. Terroy 

« 

and pity are, in Dr. Young's language, the tw^o 
pulses of tragedy, and of those he had the ab- 
solute command, to such a degree, that he 
raised and sunk them, inflamed, and hurried 
their motions, at his will and pleasure. From 
the noblest passions, he could descend to the 
various foibles of mankind, and, by the force of 
ridicule, excite the sensation of mirth and 

i' 

laughter, The people of rank and fashion 

were 
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>vere constant attendants at the thea4;re, jand 
the public went in crowds whenever he per* 
formed, Tiie weather happened to he so in? 
tensely hot,' that an epidemic disorder reigned 
In every quarter of the town. This w^B called 
ihc Garrick fever. Towards the beginning 

of .A^g^^t hp .returped tp England, fijU of 

sentiments of gratitude for the reception he 
had gi^t with. The name of Roscius was 
given to him in Dublin, in a Copy of Verses^ 
which began 

4 ■ 

Roscfus^ Paris of the Stage^ 
Born to please a learned age ! 

TiiE.&me, which resounded through aH 
Englatid, and ha4 followed him tp Ireland* 

< 

was echoed b^ck from the lAffy to the banks 
Qf the TliaiweB. 
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^kKHiCK engages with FtEETwqoDjbr the following Seasot^ 
' \t^i)\^if^'i,kie^^eeR *wifth%nive^^^ 'Jfpplduse 'In- LeAW, 
^) tRf€iiABi>> aniZ a l^aristyYlfJ^g^racter^T^H^ appeals, for the 

^ First Time in Hamlet — iSome Account of that Play — Gar-? 

iicK^s great ^Success in ' the' ^Pdrt^— Plays 'in FIelding's 

HEAR SAL — Account of that Play — Garrick greatly ^dpiired 
in that Character'. — He mimicks some of the pirfncipal Actors 
of that Day'^The Passa^en selected by Garrici^ for thp^ 
purpose^ V ^ ' ' 






> ■ G;^RfClC>dbi<'M1h LohdcfnaftJti^ned^lrith 
Jaat>eW (9\m\^ob^, ' the- hibttgfer '-oi Bnuyi 
iJante, "^&s> how ifco»!^i«|8i/ tfte.tihte'wias>ritit''a 
mere upstart in his profession, tMlt'a ims^t^ex-t 
traordinaiy genius. Another campaign at 

> » ,. Gpo4- 
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^^todriianV -Rfelds filled tarn 'with apprehen- 
-^mb, JSie thewfe^xre iresdv^ to ^^d- an iaco«s- 
*l6n of'irtrfength 'to.Ms owm thfcalre^ ^nd ac-. 

skioZ, ^hiiel^ ipfs* more: .tilian evftrlkrf becm 

gaged ^^ iSleetwOod, Ht GamckJs desire, .dfc 
jalso Mr, H^^rd, aad the best .performers who 

*- 

hflsdiiHidiBd'under J^oiiifi^at^Ooodman sEieldiSL 



• » 



tGaE&ck Mnas' fiio longer, according ^ 'Q.uin s 
decMe/ tibe ^A/^^id of the iBtage, but ac- 
kncFwkd;^ to be thf!' G^tkodjox teistch^r of 
true and JUst 'iftaitataon.: The k^w acmc^mejit 
was '^sooEi knofvn, > and ^1 deglrees /and ^nk^ 
tbson^otit'tbe mty of Westpitnster heard with 
pleasun? that^albng jourfaey.to their fevourite 
gmusement would ^bp no loiigcr necessary. i 
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4ind of ten gainf their ^drywithout a single 
bribe jyom luxury and vice. That Piece* 
of his, which appedtsto f^dve mjost affect- 
ed English hea^rtSy mid has, perhaps, been. 
qfU^rygift ueted Mf any, which have come 
vpon mir stage, is almost one continued 
^ moral; a series of deep ructions, drawn 
from one mouth, upon the subject of one 

4 

^single accident - and calamity, • naturally 
^' jitted to move horror and compassion. It 
V <nwy property he said of this Play, if I 
^^ ims^cSce not, that it has only one cha- 
'• 9^'ACTmi, or principal parf.^ It contains 
^ no adoratioH offiatterycf the sex; no 
^^ ranting 'at ifie gods ;:no Mustering hero- 
^* 'rsM ; nor any thing of that curious mix- 
^ fwreof riER-cfi und TesrpER, ivhich ntake 
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the hinge of modern tragedy, and nicely 
vafy it between tkt points of i,oye and 



** B^ONOXJR.'* 



• To do justice to such a diaractcr, it was ne- 
cessary that the talents of the actor should be 
as various as those of his great master* When . 
Grarrick entered the 9cen^ tlie character he ^s^ 
sumed, was JegiWe in his countenance ; by the 
feroeofdeep meditation hi; tran(»forinf4 him-' 
sidf intsD the very man. He remained fijfed iii 
a pensive attitude, and tlje sentiments that 
pDSses^d his mind €(>mM he disco^er^ jby 
the attemtive spectator* When he ^ spcjitCi 
the toneofhis vpice was in unison with the 
workings of • .his mind, .and as sopnrte^he 
s?ad, ^* I have that within me ' which ysur^ 
" passes shewy' his cSypry feature ^ojy&ttw^, 
and proisfed the truth. The sdiildquj^^Hjiait'iiChl 
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girtS witli, '* O that ihis toOj too solid fiestt 

m 

\ 

*y would nicU,'* brings to light, as it were by 
accident, the character of Hamlei. His gyief; 
his anxietj, and irresolute temper, are strongly 
marked. He does not as yet know that his 
fktlier was poisoned/ but his mother's marriage 
excites resentment ^nd abhorrence of her eon- 
duct. He begins with it^ but as Smith ob- 
senses in his excellent nbtes on Longinusy he 
stops for want of words. Reflections crowd 
upon him, and he runs off in commendation of 
his deceased father. His thoughts soon tur» 
again to his mother ; in an instant he flies ojEF 
again, afid continues in a strain of sudden 
transitions, taking fao less than eighteen lines 
to teJl vtBy that in less than two months, hia 
mother married liis father s brother, " But no 
more like his father ^ than he to Hercules.'' 
In all tliese shiftings of the passions, his voi« 

and 
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ahd attitude changed with wonderful celerity/ 
and, at every pauses his face was an index to 
his mind; ' On the first appearance of the* 
ghosts such a figure of consternation was never 
seen. He stood fixed in mute astonishment, 
ahd the audience saw him growing paler and 

^ ■ 

paler. After an interval of stispence, he spoke 
in a low trembling accent, and uttered his ques- 
tions, with the gT^BX^t^t difficulty. An attempt 
tt) \j:2^te^ him through the whole play, would 
Ifead to a long dissertation. His directions to 
the players were given con amove. He thought' 
it a lecture on his own school of acting, and' 
dertainly had in his eye some performers of 
thatifey, when he said, " Theie be playersl 
that I have seen play, and heard others^ 
praise, and that highly, — not to speak it 
'*'iprt3phanely, that having neither the acelnt 
'^ of Qht^istian, Pagatii. or man,havb'^ 
i ' " strutted 
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* some qf nt^txtr^'s.jowrnayrnsnn^f^e^^finfr. 

fimuw^^ so abomifiably.]' J$; will \>^^ 
&m^:^oati?^ive4,:tl39iit lip, who mcff^r^tly.j^, 
jfffifipilted thf. rf4ma.dnesft of J^^^n* ^M: 

aQQf):rof it, ip; J4s interview witli .^/b^K^s^. 
Tfe?:Gl<>§eti-!5ceije with his mpth^r .was, bigWjf 
ihterestipg, warm, and patbetio. Jle spok.^/ 
daggers tQ her, till h^x consciejiee $lir|)e4 fee?f 
eyjgs iaward on her own guilt. Ifi tht^- varlp^i^, 
SoliioqxMfi^*^ whicli have never been ^q^kd fey 
toy writer, syicient qr niQdern, (j^ripk p;t)^Yf4: 
him9elf the proper oj^n of Sb^e^^ssweV 

ifig ^f€K&ced a comedy, caUe4 thp.: f^diiiflff 

Day. 
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the highest expectation, but the j^blft; W4ii^ 
disappointed. It Tt'as universally pronounced 
^ -Wdtst b£ i^ Ms^ drtt«Mitic ii^Q>cks, *id eAet 
TWtfr iitfififerent Access, YiofvHttistandiDg tlHE^ 
Sta-ertiords^etfbrtrofGki^ict^iWfe - 

feh.* ItVals d<ited'si±' lii^ts, arid tbch Md " 

. itig ottt the errtJrs of so eminent a -miter* Th« 
gi»<*ai'«ri( of Bis fefti^ was'nbt y<^f aMv6d-; it 
iriHresikit^ fof T&mJofie:i, iirMit ticking- & 
idtia^sS/it humour blazed otit -v^ith a degree of 

• • • 

s^kndout si6jy^f idf to all who have since en- 
fertitf tte lisfe WitHf him. With regard to the* 
ITeiiferito^ JPfey-, I Beg leave fo refei* to what 
lUt^i s^^ Uin Essay on the life and geWus 
«f . Ifcttfy JteWhigi ' It aiay Be pi^t ta 6h^ 
serve, that he ushfered his play to the audience 
Voir. I.. » with 
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tviith A very htunoureus prologue*, spokeh hf 

a 



r 

: Garrxck's exertions were not coMned 16 
tragedy^ He diversified the entertainments c^ 
the theatre with a number of comic characters 
with sudbi success^ that the critics began to 
doubt> whether he did not shine most in the 
service of the comic muse. The play of , the 
Rehearsal was in great vogue, and often re*-, 
peated. The public taste ws^ reformed* Thej^ 
knew that the Duke of Buckingham had level- 
ed his humour and his fine vein of ridicule 
against the wildi unnatural^ and bombast poets 
of a former day, who wrote with a lofty xiisf e^ 
gard of all the rules of regular composition, and/ 
ae he says in his prologue, ^' In spite^f Reasons 

r 

* See the Appendix Noi UL 
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*• Nature, Art, and JFit^ The passaged 
selected from a number of plays, and exposed 
to riiKcule, plainly shew that Sh- Robert IJo\v^ 
afd. Sir William Davenant> the great Diydett; 
and theif followers^ produced nothing but 
monstrous farces, which they chose to <adl 
hierolc tragedies', and by their fustian stile, thtt 
ttom^c^iT of tlieiif Ver8e, tkeif tantirig chatacterS^ 
and theii^ ferocious tytBhts strutting, bellbwirig, 
and braying the gods, they aiitned at nothing, 
but, ks Ba^ei expresses it, to " elevate tihd 
^^ surprise.'' To »ee that fashionkbie StrSdh of 
iioiisense, with the turnout of iinnatunil ex- 
pressibii, and the chaos of extravagant events 
and incidents, exploded with derision> and ba- 
ilished frotn the stage, was the delight, not only 
6f the best critics, but of the whole metro- 
polis.- To the Duke of Buckingham's admi- 
rable satire, Garrick was. able to make a con- 

E . 2 siderable, 
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siderabH and^ indeed, requisitq additbo^ Th^ 
actors had lost all judgeoieG^ ; the; vudbus ^^ste 
of the poets introdJUjced a total de|^rture &Qin 
9atui;e ; and^ to yie withitbeir aulitiors, tile Ijesfc 
p^forinere o& the de^y had necwose <» ^tpittiftg^ 
inovtj^pg^ and beltowing. This/vjr^ ajjtjpgethei^ 
xepjigaaijjt toGarri^kilg sQhQoi oi ^Qtkaigy^.hfid^. 
accoF^JiJgly, he seig:G4 the.ogpprtujEiijty tQ..ipa^cr 
the Rffhear&ala keen aad pQ^erful^ criticBsinj 
on the ajbsurd stile of ajcting thgtpreTailed on., 
the sta^e. Ip^ tl}€^ chafi^Qter. oi^ B^t^e^ l^e ex*: 
hibited»to,the life the vain, coxcomb^, Tj^ho haA 
the highest^ Conceit ^f hiroselfj^ a^ d thoi^ht the 
art of dramatic poetry cpijsistedin efcrpkcs^ofsujr- 
prise and thunderii^g versification. The plftyjewb 
of his day he sayv; were equally mis^afc^, Iti^ 
order, therefore, to display their er»>3?S!io.th% 
rpost^ring light, /he took upoia? h^pi oQQifrr 
sionally -to check Xhe^x^(^x^^^^y^^ 

hearsing 
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hearsing hii^ pfeiy, iaild teach thfcih td deliver 
their speech in what he called the ,true thea- 
trical manner. Fbt this purftose^ he selected 
some of the most eminent performers of the 
time, dndj^y his wOnderfVil pdVv«rs of mimickry, 
wds able t^o a^isume the Sir^ the mailnbr, dhd 
the deportmeilt of 6adi in his turn. X)elane 
vra$ at the head of his profession. He was 
tall and coibely; bad a clear and strong voice^ 
but was a mei* declaim^r* Garricfc began 
with hifll: he retired to the upper part of the 

» « 

stage, and drawii^ his left arm across his 
breast, tested his r^ht elbow t^ it, raising a 
linger to his Aoifc, and then cai&e forward in 
a stately gait, noddiftghis head, as he advanced, 
and, in the exact tone of Delane, spoke the 
followiMf lines ; 



• » 



So boAr and aow, ^^ttDcn any gtorm k nigb, 
SnuiFup, and smell it gathering in the sky. 

£ 3 Boar 
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Boar beckons sow'to trot kLcbesnutgtaveSji ' t 

And there consummate thdr unfinished loves, 
pensive in mu4 they wallow all alone. 
And snort, and gnrntlQ to each other's moan* 



Hale was a performer at Govent-Garden ; a 
tall and handsome figure, with an extensive 
and melodious voice, and, in the tender and 
pathetic, thought to be without a rival. The 
lovers of course ^were assigned to him, and his 
manner of acquitting himself in those parts 
attracted the notice of Mr. Bayes. He chose 
a speech suited to the occasion, and, in a soft 
plaintive accent, without ^ny thing like real 
feeling, vox et prceterea nihil, he gave an exr 
SLCt representation of Mr, Hale 5 

How strange a captive am I grown of late? 
Shall I my Love accuse^ or blame my fate ^pT 
My love I cannot ^ that is too divine ! 
And against fat^ what inortal dares repi^ ? 

Ryan 



i 
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Ryan was also engaged at Covent-Gardcn « he 
was a veteran in the service of the drama. 
His name appears in the list of performers pre- 
fixed ^ to Addison's Cato in the diaracter of 
Fortius. W? are told, that in a scuffle at 
a tavern, he received an injury in his jaw, 
which altered his articulation. He was by no 
means void of feeling, but a croaking drawl- 
ing accent gave an unnatural sound to his eior 
cution. Notwithstanding this defect, he was 

deemed a first-rate actor. Garrick thought 

* 

him a subject for animadversioii, and accord- 
in^y, ^ve a true imitation of his manner ia 
the following speech, delivered in a tremulou? 
f aven tone of voice. 

Your bed of love from dangers I will free. 
And most from Joye |of 31^ fhturc bee; 
And when your heart-strings shall with pity ciraclc, 
With empty arms I'D bear you on my back, 
A pick-a-pack, a pick-a-pack. 

E^ la 



9i .^-pp.UFE.Qf 



■^ 



In tbiji manner i|*^ exposed the fashionable er- 
jppf of the tinje, aM> 9^ course, made yrsy foF 

I 

bi§ own jii£t and correct idc^ of dramatic ifni- 
t^Uoii, Whetl^er lie ]biuiesque4 any ^ctor l)e- 
$ide$ tbpse three^ th^s writer }ia9 not been in- 
formed; It \^ certain, however, thiat he fievef 
attempted to mimick Quin. I|e coi^sidere4 
him^ in the characters that suited him, snch m 
PqtQ, f^entidius, Pierre, Hamtio, and, above 
;ajl. Sir John Falstqff, ^s & J^gitimate and 
e^eJlent perforiper. 3ut Qujn, wkh all his 
jijerit^ was pot able to make head agaiiwt the 
gpnivjs and ^Yonderful Yftriety of the. man, 
whom I)e b^d C4lled the Whi\field of the stage. 
Drury-Lane flourished every night, and Fket* 

wood, when he closed his house, had reason to 

* •_ .. ... 

be pleased with his tfeasijyer's accounts. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 



/ 

^^piniciL tfigageffor a seam4 Season €t Drury'Lane^HT^ett 
Ufith stronf Opposition on the Jtrst Night qf his Appear* 
ance-^Quarrel between him and Macklxn — Account of tha 
Cause and Origin of (hat Dispute'^MxaKhiv puhlishei kii 
Case, written for him by Corbyn MoRaxs— ^Gaesicx's 
AnstJuer, written for him by Guthrie, the Historian'^ 
Garrick not stiffered to utter a Word of the Character of 
. Bayis— rWen/ iltQ/— Macklik*8 Party filled the Hottfe— 
They gave the Law, and carried every thing their own 
^y— Garrick'b Friends protect him at his next Appear^ 
aftce— 'Macklin's Faction, overcome, anddripen out rf the 
/'i/— Garrick restored, and the Contest ends. 



From Septem-'^ 
Mo if 



THIS season did not open in 9 
ber 1743, to ^manner.that promised to the pub- 

June 1744. J 

lie a calm enjoyment of their fa*- 
%'ourUc ajftusementa. A cloud had been gather^- 

ing 
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ing during the summer, and soon broke out 
• in storms arid tempests. The state of the 
theatre was rent and torn b^ violent dissen^* 
tions, and it was some time before peace and 
good order were restored. It will be proper, 
in this place, to trace those disorders to their 
5ource, that the reader may be enabled to de- 
cide on the conduct of the parties, and see 
|o whom the blame is to be imputed, 



The enquiry, as it happens, will not be aN 
tended with any difficulty, as the facts can be 
ascertained by tb? bpst and clearest evidence, 
A gentleman of eminence in the literary world^ 
who has had the diligence to collect a variety 
fcf dociiihents and curious papers for a l6ng 

« 

time past, has been so obliging as to furnish 
. / ...... 

Ifne with the Cases; that were^ published in the 

pc^t qf a violent dispute between Mackliri and 

^ Garrick* 
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.Ganicki When I add, that Mr. Ii^c Reed is 
Ihe friend, to whom I a;n obliged for the do- 
cuments now before me, the fiind of know* 
Jedge, which he possesses, and the readiness 
3vith which he is, at all times, willing to com- 
municate useful information, are, to his ho« 
nouj, universally known. Having examined 
the vouchers thus confided to me, I proceed to 
9 concise and exact statement of the facts. 



It appears that Fleetwood, at the close of 
the last season, ha4 formed a design to lower 
the salaries pf the principal performers, and, 

^ 

;for that purppse^ communicated his design to 
JVIacklin, who hi^d considerable influence over 
^he min4 of Mr. G^rrick. Macklin told the 
public, that jthe manager promised him a prcr 
pent of two hundred pounds upon thut occa- 
eiop; but Fleetwopd openly depied |:hat he had 
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made Bnj mch offer. It may be fairly asked, 
is it prob^lde thitMacklifi^ in his then- cir- 
cumstanceis, rteeitinglbr Jbi^self and hiB wife 
A salary of qijje pounds a week, would have 
rejected the ];>roposa} ? He, thought propei* to 

ft 

revolt from Fleetwood, and to link himseif as 
tol^mly 2s possible with Ganick, whom he 
kxmw to be a great and popular acton Gar- 
rick expressly jsays, that in the summer he en- 
tered into an engagement with Macklin to do 
tbeir utmost to withstand any o|,i»^ion of 
the manager against the players^ and to set up 
a. new company> if posabley and that they 
both resolved to act together^ That plan did 
nof succeed. A number of the pcrformerSi not 
^ Iciss than ten or a dozen, thought themselves 
aggrieved: ' Macklin thought it of moment to 
make ' comsrvoni cause with them: he invited 
'them to^ enter intd a jgeneral confederacy, and 

caused 



« " 
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cauGCcb thfe ^ciement: of/the rwtiok. partj' tO' be ^ 
reduceti to. ikr^ag. ; ioi iembodied phdanx 
was tiiMi><ka1^ 1^ agia^^ thejoiana^, yvho^ 

h^d notice e0.r}jf isk September^ thai none of 

« 

tlie jiH^to ^duld act Unii^ hiffl^ if he did jk^. 
a.ccede to their terms^ Fleetwobd litood at 
h3^. T3ie performers flattered themselves tha*: 
<jramci& vf onld' have wdght ^lough to obtain 
a lifxncc for the Little Theatjre, in the Hay- 

ft 

market ; but the Lord Chamberlain was deaf 
to their petition. Fleetwood remained iriflexi- 
ble ; and, by cdftseqirence, the actors Who had 
joined the combination, wene alarmed for 

m 

iJiemselves, They desired Gartick to waver 
their dema^ids, and. get them restored to their 
station in the theatre. Application was ac« 
cordingly made, and Fleetwood dedaied him- 
self willing to receive the whole party, except- 
Macklin, whom he dedared guilty of base in- 
gratitude. 
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gratitxtde> after the \&vours he had donehiiit/> 
whm he was tried at the Old Bailey, on al 
charge of mtirdcr, committed during^ the play; 
at Draty-Lahe, on the person of Thomas Hal- 
lam* i This is mentioned by Mackliti himself 
in his printed case. In answer to the charge^ 
he says, he did not apprehend, because a gen- 
tleman acted towards him with humanity in 
his distress^ that, therefore, he had an absolute • 
right to load him with oppression during his 
life : he adds, that he should always bear a 
thankful remembrance of all Mr. Fleetwood's 
fkvours upon that melancholy occasion. The 
manager considered hira as the rii^leader of 
the Conspiracy} and when we find Macklirtc 
complaining of oppression, there cari be little 
doubt of Fleetwood's assertion. To pacify the! 
manager, Garrick offered to play for a hundred 
guineas leas than he received for the former* 

season^ 



i 
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keassom if'M^cklin was rreceived^ ' The ofkt 
was made ^witbout effect, . Garrick • theji in^ 
fonned Mjifijin, that he had preyailed cfn Rich 
to engage faisf wife at three pounds a week, 
and, at the same time, offered to pay Mack;* 
lin himself six pounds a week, as a Considers^ 
tion. for his being out of business, and was 
even willing to allow him more, if his friends 
did not think it enough, till he could reconcile 
him with the manager. This proposal 'Was re- 
fused. In that case, what was Garrick .to do?: 
The distresses, of the players who were unem^ 
pjoyed, grew more urgent every day. They 
beard that Garrick had thoughti; of goipg to 
]>ublin,! and, in that event, they saw that they 
were to be eritirely excluded from the theatre* 
In this melancholy crisis, they wrote a civil 
and pathetic letter to Macklin, requesting him 
to abate a little of his own convenience to the 

interests 
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interests of so many people, who pl^cfed flirf 
reasonableness of their cause, in opp6sitk>rt t6 
the pride and obstinacy of one xnsat. On thft 
following day they sent a letter to Garrick, rfe- 
questing that he would not go with MaclcKnf 
to Ireland, as, by consieqiience, they were all 
to fell a sacrifice. Irt their letter to^ MatMiti; 
they observed, with great propriety, fliat £hcJ 
same ties of honotir (if there were ahy) thaf 
bound Mr. Gan*iek to him, subsisted iii e^tidt 
foree towards fhem. Of thiis trdth- GariricK 

m 

was. sfeftsibk ; and he, therefof cr, refedtri^d t6 
eoiftply with tlie petition of numbers in <fis-* 
tress, rathef than yield to the selfii^ pridcf atirf 
stubborn arrogance of one man. Meet#ooi4 
rfeccJved the several performers into his' corti- 

* - m 

][)any ;• and Garrick closed his agreement. - Hfe 

r 

Was announced in the play-brlls, to appeaf inr 
Che cbai^)6ter of Bctyes, on the 5tir December 

1743. 
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1743. On that very day was published, for 
the first time, The Case of Charles Macklin^ 
Comedian. All that Garrick could do in that 
pressing exigence, was to disperse a hand-bill, 
stating, that an appeal to the town, published 
that very day> contained many false and inju- 
rious aspersions) calculated merely to prejudice 
him that night; and, therefore, requesting of 
the public to suspend their judgment, till he 
should, in a day or tWo, pfeseht a fair account 
of th6 whole transaction. Nothing, however, 
could prevent the fury of an enraged party. A 
club, at the Horn Tavern, in , Fleet-Stre6t, 
adopted Macklin s quarrel, under the influence 
of Doctor iarrowby, a man at that time in 
great vogue for his brilliant wit, and a deter- 
mined enemy of Garrick, His influence was 
8uch^ that a large party was formed, and went 
in crowds to the play-house. Garrick appeared 
* v6l. I. F in 



• « 
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in the part of Bayes, but was not suffered to 
speak. Off! off! resounded from all parts of 
the house. The play went on in dumb shew^ 
scene by scene^ from the beginning to the 
end; 'Garrick, during the idicle, standing 
aloof^ at the upper part of the stage> to avoid 
the rotten eggs and apples^ which showered 
down ih great plenty. Macklin had a com* 
plete triumph, but it did not last long. Gar- 
rick was eager to send forth a Aindication of 
hims^. He knew that Corbyn Morris^ the 
author of an ingenioits essay On Wit^ flia- 
mour\ Raillefy, and Ridicule, had held the 
pen for Macklin, and, at the ^ire of the 
Horn Tarem club, wrote his case** Guthrie^ 
the historian, entered the lists against him, and 
with great dispatch, in a plain stile, drew up 
Garrick's answer, which wbs published ca the 
7th December 1743. In two days afbcr^.the 

play 
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play of the Reheanal was advertisoi. It wag 
well known that a strong party was formed 
against it; but Garrick ]tfid an eminent and 
geperous friend^ who was resolved to protect 
him ; that was Mr. Wyndham, of Norfolk, a 
gentleman of the most polished manners, and 
an el^piftt scholar. It happened that he was 
an admirer of the athletic art,, which at that 
time was in great vogue; and, having selected 
thirty of jthe ahl^t in that line, he desired of 
Fleetwood that they might be admitted into 
,the hoiise> by a private way, before the dooi» 
were regularly opened- This wa$ granted. The 
]brui^eri^ tpok possession of the middle of the pit. 
When the last music was playing, one of them 
stodd up, and stopping the band in the orchestra, 
«aid, ia a loud voice, *^ Gentlemen, I am told 
^* that 80ipe persons here are come with an im- 
*' t«n^on riot to hear the play; I came to hear 
'. F 3 "it; 
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" it ; I paid my money for it, and I desire that 
" they who came to interrupt, may all with- 
" draw, and not sti^ to hinder my diversion." 
This occasionefl a general uproar; but the 
Broughtonians knew how to deal their blows 
with irresistible vigour. They fell upon Mack- 
lin's party, and drove them out of the pit. 
The fray was soon over, and peace and good 
order being restored, Garriek made his appear- 
ance; and, after bowing respectfully to the 
audience, went through the chatacter of Ba^eg, 
without interruption. Mackliti, it seems, did 
not think his cause was desperate: he returned 
to the charge; and, on the rath December, 
issued out a Reply to Mr.Garrick's Vindica- 
tion of himself Whether Corbyn Morrw had 
any hand in that production, or who Were co* 
adjutorsin the work> I ha\ie not heard; but 
my information says,. it fai. dead-bora from 

the 
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the press. It is a long declamation, in a stile of 
bitter invective, without any thing like proof, 
or conclusive argument. The public clearly saw 
that Macklin's ingratitude to Fleetwood was 
the sole cause of his exclusion from the thea- 
ire; and they further saw a man of a most in- 

» • 

flexible t^emper, rejecting the fair and liberal 
terms offered to him, and, to gratify his own 
inordinate passions, struggling to draw Gar- 
rick with him to Ireland, though it .was evi- 
dent that such a measure would be the ruiri* of 
the actors who remained unemployed. The 
eontroyersy ended hsre, and Mackiin wai left 
to enjoy the triun^h of having the last word*. 
The public were gla(J to see a conolusioQ pf the 
contest, and to have their favourite actor re-^ 
stored to the unmolested exercise of his talents. 

m 

*.For the papers published by both parties, see the Appendix, 
1^0. m - ^ 

F 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 



CrAtRiCK in the Character of Macbeth — Sir William Davb* 
nant's Alteration of that Play had kept Possession of the 
^Stage — It tvas notv revived as written • ty ShaKespkake— 
i^rti£S formed Against Gaa^ick hefofe ^ aicted the^Pfirt, but 
nil in i;a«i2-7-GARRiCK*s Performance triumphed over all Ma- 
lignity''^Vdservati6ns on the Pla^^^Accouni-yOf GAiaiiiCK's 

. Munner rf Acting the Parj^.and Hrsi, fRixj^Am im I^adt 

. Macbeth, 



i . :i. 



r 



f. IN the monthbf Janvary fbUowing, Garrick 
resolved to adorn his hrow with another laurel 
from the immortal Shalespeare* Macbeth 

€ 

was the object of his ambition. The charac* 

# 

( 

ter he knew was entirely different from all he 
had ever acted, but the various situations, the 

. ■ • * . • ■ • • ^ 

rapid succession of events, the scenes of t^^or, 
.' » . . and 
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and the sudden transition of conflicting pas- 
iions, form altogether such a wonderful con« 
trast, that Garrick saw it , wouid call forth all 
his powders. Fatagraphis in the newspapers 
gave notice of his intention to revive Macbeth 
as originally written by Shakcapeare. The 
players had been long In possession of Sir Wil-< 
liam Da:v6nant*i^ . alteration, and content with 
that, thc^f enqilifed no further. £ven Qniri, 
who had gained r^utation by hisperfbrmdnce 
of the chara^cter^. cified'Hrat^ ivitiba^ airo^ sxa^ 
prize, '^What does he man} don^tifioplay 
Macbeth as Mrritten by Shakespeare?'* So ' 
little was the attention of the actors to ancient 
literature. A paper war was inxmediately be-* 
gun by the small wits. Garrick was easily 
alarmed. To blunt the edge of iU^imed and 
previous criticism, he published an anonymous 
pamphlet^ written in a stile of irony . against 

F 4 himself, 
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himaelf, and ^ prefixed as a motto, '* Macbeth 
*' has murdered Garrick'' TTiis attack was 

» 

followed by a number of scribblers, who had 
not patience to wait for the day of trial. * Gar- 
rick's sensations were quick andirritable, : buj^ 
his resolution was firm and unaltered, as if he 
said with Semed/cfe, \' Shall quips , :dnd seii^. 
5' tentes, and paper-bullets c^ the' brctih awe 
i^ia. mam from the career iof his \huni(^iir.9 
At length:; hjBri took thoSdd/' cou&i^ig.m his 
ewn powers/>anJd 'bidding vdefiance! to? the m'a^i 
licefofl hiRefaeiiiies, ., * » i* :' , 



. The tragedy of Macbeth has beeii g^irerally 
deiraed an; extravagant compcxsitibn, but it msly 
be pronounced one 'of the best of Shakespeare's 
works* The rules of > the : drama, if we except 
those of time and place, are sufficiently observ- 
ed. The action is carried on in such a c^rnnect^ 
,- '>Au\ • \ ' ed 
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ed tt^inof events, that it appears to be ono 
and entire, that is to say, the guilt of Macbeth ^^ 
and the consequences ending in his final de* 
stractioni Through the whole piece, the in^ 
cidehts grow out of one another, and proceed 
in a regular ' series, seeming to retard, but at 

the same time hurrying forward, to the catas- 

« 

4rophe. Macheth^s character is well drawn 
by his wife, who sajs, 



,Tby natcMrc 



Is too full o* th* milk of humap kindness. 

- ' ■ Thou would'st be great, 

Ar*t not without ambition; bat without 
The illness shpu^d attend it. What thou would*st highljr 
That would 'st thou holily. Would *st not play false. 
Arid ^t would -St wrongly win. 



Such is the man. To act on a mind like his 
Lady 3lacbeth employs her wicked arts, and 
the machinery of the witche? is introduced*. 

This 
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This expedient Comeille, Racine, and Voltaire^ 
iwould have thought beneath the dignity of 
tragedy. As managed by Shakespeare it rises 
to a most important fiction* It is tl^ magic 
pf our, immortal bard. The witches make so 

deep an impreaiion, that from the begtnmii^ 

<• 

to the end, we bdieve them to be sfiq^rmatural 
Agents. The poet who derives his fable .from % 
remote age, is bound to follow the Qiahnersji the 
opinions, and prejudices, that prevailed in that 
distant period. When we look into history, 
we find that in Asia, Africa, Greece, and Rome, 
ipfipostors were believed to have secret com- 
mferce 'with the next world, and to have an in^ 
sight into futurity. The dreams of mien, who 
lay stretched in some temple on the skins of 
slaughtered victims, were considered as light 
divine and prophecy. The soothsayers drew 
.iheir prognostics from the flight of birds, tibie 

' - * 

rumbling 
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rumbling of thunder, and the entrails of beasts 
oiFered as a sacrifice. Tasso, in his celebrated 

. poem, abounds with magic and pretended re- 
velations of the will of heaven. The crusade 
seems to have been ' the aera of enchantments, 
and the illusions of necromancy. The adven* 
tuf ers, who displayed their zeal and courage in 
theholy wars, were firm believers in the doctrine 
then established. It was the creed of Christians 
no kte than of the Saracens. On their return 
home, they brought with them that gloomy 
superstition, which spread with wonderful pro* 
gress all ovet Europe. In England and Scot*.- 

^ land, it was not confined to magicians and men 
versed in the occult sciences; it descended to 
old women, and witchcraft grew into a system 
universally believed. James I. before his ac-» 
cession to the throne of England, published a 
book on the subject, intitled^ Damonbl(^ie. 

In 



ro 
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In this work, his Majesty set forth the various 
pnactices of witches,^ their pretended compaets 
with evil spirits, with all their sorcery and de-r 
• lusive arts. This dissertation was re-printed 
in England, and made siich an impression, that 
Parliament in the first year of his reign, passed 
an act, by which witchcraft was made a capii 
tal crime. The mischief, however, h?id tfikeij 
deep root, and vvas not easily, eradicated, Sq 
Jate as the year 1.657,. a witot^rW?^? tried at 
Bury St; Edmundsv before that great juicj 
Jeamed man^ JSir IVBifcthew Hale. She wa§ 
found igiuilty, and suffered deat^ pursuant to 
the sentence of the l^^y, .. 



Our. great j^pet, Whose i^cene lay in an age 
of darkness and J)j^rbarism, has given a draught 
pf the opiniotip and customs that previailed in 
ancient tiRies^ and: re|yiai;ied in fiiU fprce, w'he^j 

he 
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he formed, the plan of his tragedy, llis witches^ 
therefore, are introduced with the utmost pro-* 
priety. "they are not imaginary beings; they 
existed in the world. No French poet would 
dare to hazard such a phaenomenon. It was 
reserved for a greater genius. '* That noble 
" extravagance of fancy,'* says Mr. Addison,. 
•' \srhich he had in so great perfection, tho- 
roughly quialified him, to touch this weak 



« 



\< 



superstitious part of his reader s imagination, 
and made him capable of succeeding, where 
he had nothing to support him, besides the 
strength of his own genius. There is some- 
thing 90 wild, and yet iso solemn, in the 
speeches of his witches, that we cannot for* 
bear thinking them natural, though we have 
no rale, by which to judge of them, but 
must confess, it looks highly probable they 
** should talk and act, as he has represented 

" therti." 
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" them/* Witches, we have seen, still exist* 
ed in Shakespeare's time. Their language and 
inc{in(ations have a solemnity^ that gives to 
every mind the idea of preternatural agents^ 
that could look into the seeds of time. Their 
first prediction to Macbeth in a short time in 
verified, and by that spark, the flame of am- 
bition is kindled, though he shudders at the 
thought of committing murder. He is amr 
bitious, but irresolute ; it remains for his wife 
tp>pour her spirit into his ear, in order to make 
pure of the golden sound, which had been pro^ 
misedby the Witches. After hearing J^ady 
Macbeth, he debates with himself; ' he hasi no 
dread of the Supreme Being, but, if the blow 
^Ottld be the consummation of all in this world, 
he is willing to jump the life to come. Ti^ 
consequences on this side of the grave are all , 
that alarm him : 

Even- 



t ' 
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Even-handed justice 



Returns th' ingredients of our poison^ chalice 
To our own lips* 

\ 

He still is urged on by vaulting ambition. In 
the whole soliloquy we have a most important 
hiorali which Juvenal has inculcated with his 
usual energy : 

Nam scelus intra se taciturn qui cogitat ullum. 
Fact! crimen habet. 

The mind that hesitates, and yiet deliberajtes; 
grows by degrees familiar with the horror of 
the deed, and in the end is reconciled to it. 



Shakespeare has placed this doctrine in 
the strongest light, and, Garrick, his great in* 
terpreter, was, it may be said, equal to his 
master. Every sentiment rose in his mind, 
and shewed itself ^ in I)is countenance, before 
i * he 
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he uttpred a word. . He closes his soliloqu}'^/ 

« 

as he think?, not determined to commit the 
deed, and tells his Vife, " We will proceed 
'5 no further in this business '' She uses all 
her influence to dissipate his doubts, and draws 
from him the noblest sentiment that ever en^ 
tered the human mind. 






. I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more is none. 

His ambition is still working in his heart : ill 
a faint tbne he utters his only remaining doubt^ ' 
" If we should failP" That fear is removed 
by the wickedness of an ambitious woman ; 
and he resolves to execute the deed- But 
Shakespeare's genius was not yet exhausted. 
It remained for him to rive the picture of a 
mind going to cotnmit a deed of horror. Con- . 
scious of his full design, Macbeth, with terror 

and 



I 
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liiid ^isitiay iayis, :**"Is fhh a dagger t/idt t 
'* see before v/ief* Oaftick's attitudii his con- 
)8jtertiktiofl/2ttid Ms^^iisft, Whik his soul ap-* 
peared in Mi^x>tintenance> aifd Wit txc^cnW l^t 
folltd'Wied, astonished thb- spefctataMi The se-> 
4|iiel wa* a diriiax of terror, till at last betind^ 
it to be the effect of a disot4«Wd imSglrtattohj 
and his conscience forces him to say. 



It IS the bloody business which injformi ., i 
Thus to my eyes. 



If anjr thing can^detfer ther mihd df man firofti 
emjsarking in projects of guilt> the faoi^nir'S^ 
itere represented in such glarisig coioirrs, waixtd^ 
lipbtt 'due reflection, fee sufficient < to alarm his 
heart, andlcall htm back to the paths of virtue. 
'MiXtMactethymcikedhy hisiVi^* pursues his 
^erfl putj^ose^^d executes tl!^n\urdbr. Whscn 
" , vot. I. Q Garrick 
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f^-^^t'e^J tbe. scene, with tbe. blopdjr 
dagger in :h»: %^4 j»e! was iij)5plftte^\ ac^eA 
out of hi^:,8ej^$es.> ifc&;jl9oii^aitos,fl<,gbft9tly 

e^fiy ; ttioifteoti •' till ai lefigtiiirrhis .<:pn8oiettce 
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s 

Will aU great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No^ this my hand will raUiei^ 
The multititdinotxs sea incarnadine^ 

« 

Making the G^recn-^-oNE red. 



liy^ txiXf that he:w^s for some tiinie in the 
halnt of sa§ting> the green-one red ; btitaijpon 
co])sidera^06> he adopted thij ialtcrationi whicB^ 
wis first pDopo0ed by this writer in tibic Gray^ 
Inn Joui3ial; But liis criticism has becan, moce^ 
ifaat tiine/ strongly opposed by s&me of the 
xommentatbis/wbo will hayc it> that the pas* 
\ ^ sage 
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Sage does not imply the many-waved ocean, 

but the countless masses of ivat6t diffused 

. x>n the syrfade of the globe, as if ^h^es^ 

peare had in his iinagin^ition^^ tixe Pontic sea> t\^ 

# 

l?jx)popt|:C, and the Hellespont^, the Mediterra- 
nean^ the ii^tlantiq, the l^tic, and other seas of 
y^hatev^t deiionudatiojou But sujrcly it is evi- 
dent to the plainest understanding; that great 
Neptu<i,e IS ocean, On ^ccoxn%% of the; ii[iultitude 
pf wav^s in Constant agitation, ifi with pro^ 
priety called t^ fmlMtudinous sea, which h 
almost a^ transl^tioKi Qf Homer a 7fp?^^xca^f 
Sochxca-yfi j and then changing the g^cn colour 
of the fXxsLa to one universal red is a sublime 
id^a^ To.pyove the contrary, the cp^^enta<* 
tors have a nmltitudinoiis sea of ink, but their 
Reasoning does not require any further argu- 
ment, especially as Dn Johnson has given his 
sanction to the new reading- 

G 2 Testis 
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Testis mcarum centimanus QjsA 

Scntentianup \ ,, « 

- • i ..' \ 

After the murder of his soverfeigrty Macbeth i» 

in blood stepped ift^bo'far, that he-hires a^-^ 

» 
sassins to cut off Bahquo, 2aid, such is the 

force of an aVengittjg conscience, that in the 
btttrqttetting-scenerne sees the ghost of Ban^ 
qito^^ a!n^ starts from hii3 seat in wild kmaze- 
ment. It may i>b vr* t)fe irtiagihed, that the poel 
Could add^na more toltriforce^ his great moral 
doctrine: r^ntLadyM^betk had hitherto 
triumphed' ia't^r g«ilt';> ated'Ht' was still to be 
secn^h:ow her 'conscience dealt wkh hfcr. It is 
'\Ve!l kttofwn, that mahy^^en innocent persons; 
Wlk^'m their sleep- -The French writers re- 
late a Ibng account of a ihan, to whom they have 
given the name of SomnarA^ule. Shakespeare 
makes his guilty heroifki waMc dn her sleep*. 
Voltaire might censure this> as inconsistent 

. ■) N with 



I 

^ 






•with the dignity of tragedy, or, if ,he"had 
courage to hazard it on the stagey he waited 
in all probabHity, have giyen her a speech of 

4 

sixty lines, with all the studied graces of har- 
monious versification. Oijr great poet copied 
from naturp, and, in short broken sentences, 
discovers, the agitations of a distracted mind. 
^* Out damned spot! — fFho would have' 
*' thought the old man could have had so 
./^ nmeh hlood in him Pr-^ All the perfuxj^s 
) " in ArdbiQ.]uoill not sweeten this U^tle hand 
^^ -^Oh r She heaves^ a %hi[ as if. her beayt 
'Wpiild, break, apd w^res tobed, ther^ to be 
. tortui^ by thick-cpiiung fenciea^ It is not ^ 
; the^ powef of words to do justice to M^?., Prit- 
chOTd in this seene ;: but bqppyy-Sffrs, Siddpijis 
can give an adequate idea of , her e?:cfdlence ip 

X 

the whok character, \ " 
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The speech, which Macbeth addresses io 
the physician, is one of the finest in all poetry 
and It reqidred a Ganick to deliver it. 

Canst thou not minister to a miiid diseased^ 
Flack from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Haze out the written troubles of the brain. 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse.the full bosom of that perilous staffj^ 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 



Miieheth, in a short time, hears of the QufienSi 
death : His conscience^forces from him ^veral 
deep moral reflections. He shews cm every 
occasion^ that he lies on the torture of the 
mind in restless extdcy; ' hut we find nb 
symptoms of contritioh ; his natural c^ragte 
supports him under all his afflictions, tiHi aft 
last, he has reason to curse the fiend, that pal- 
tered with him in a double sense. He resolves, 
however, to die with harness on his back ; he 

fights 
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fights with desperate fiiiy, and fells a victim to 
his crimes. 



Upon the whole, the tragedy of Macbeth is 
the greatest moral lesson* that ever was pre- 
sented on the stage, It 4ispl^y3 the power of 

4 

conscieuce in the strongest light j \t shews the 
fatality that attendi^ wild j^iqiibitiop^ and the 
folly of believii^ tj^e false predictions of vile 
impostors, who pretend to have pneterpatural 
communications. The Greek, the Roman, and 
the French theatres, have nothing to compare 
with it, andGarrick, to use Gibber's expresg 
jsion, " out-did his usual out-doings," 
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CHAP. VIIL 



-REGtTLUS, a Tragedi^, ly A/r. Willjam Havard— Sotbc ^-i 

, foujit (^ the yiuth^r, and lUs Play, as also of GARRiCR-in ^Af 

Vart of Regvlus — The Tragedy of Mahomet^ ly the Rev, 

a , • ■ . ^ * * - 

' James Miller—// is taken from the Mahomet of Vol- 
TArRE-^TVi^ great jMortdin^x of.i\e iStffjeci^The Mortdyn- 
forces the Cause of Benevolence and Humanity — Bigotry, 
Superstitioft, and Enthusiasm, the Cause of Religious Murder, 
Massacres,, and terrible fusion ofBhed'^The Play not 
well received in France, but in time revived U^ith great Ap;- 
^&Mje— Garrick in the fart ©/""J^aphna. 



^ \ w 



BEFORE the end of January 1744, that 
worthy m^n, who w^s universally respecte4 

I 

for the integrity x)f his chitractpr, ^nd his po- 
lished manners, Mr, William Havard, brought 
forward a tragedy, intitle4 Jl^gulus. This 
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4^9ty was not the production of a novice in the 
.^I'^^Q^tic art. He was, in the year 17?:3, thp 
£i\4thor ofScanderherg, which met with gopi 
6ucces/3; and in 1737^ he brought forward n 
tragedy^ - intitled Chariest the First; a piece 
- repjete with just and noble sentiments oh the 
ipubject of civil liberty, anarchy, and republir 
j^^ fi^Qtions. His last play was well receive4 
hys W: audi^nc* ^v^illing to be pleaBed. The sub- 
jfect ia fwell known to all who are in any dcr. 
gree yeraed in the lioman history. Regulus 
'^,%s- a prisoner at Carthage, 'when the people, 
](e<j^uced by tjie evepts of a disastrous war to 
the^ last distress, desired to patch up a peace 
.with Rome* To ensure success tp the mea- 
iS^ire, Regyius w^s thought: the |it person to 
efitqgotiate on their p$rt^ l^\iU befqre he WU3 
jsui^red ^o depart, an oath was administered 
^Q him iij fujl senate, by which he solemnly 

bound 
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Towards the end of March, another new 
play made : its appearance. This was Maho 
mety a tragedy, by (he Rev^ftad James MU^ 
ler ; a tolerably good translation of Mahomet 
la Prophet Cy by the celebrated Voltaire^ Tlie 
fitory is great, important, and highly interest^ 
ing. In France it met with no encouriagement 
in the outset. The bigots and enthusiasts of 
that country formed a strongs party against it ; 
and Voltaire, after the third representation, was 

obliged to withdraw his piece. He lived, how- 

»■■ . ■ 

ever, to see the violence of religious zeial much 
abated, and the delusions of bigotry banished 
out of the world by superior reason> . The play 
i^vas restored to the stage, and much admired. 
The TartijjffeofMcii^re met with a ^mibi- 
fate. : Ife wq^B proscribfad by the whole race of 
hypocrites j 'buii* jreypliktion in the sentiments 
of mankind soon took place, aud tibe play trir 

iimphed 
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timphed over its enemies. The design was to 
tear ofTlhe mask of typocrisy, and expose that 
Jiernicious \4ce in its true colourt':, *f And 
*' why/* says Voltaire, " may tlbt a poet di;S-* 
'^'play that same hypodrisy, inflamed by en-* 
** thusiasm; and with frantic zeM;ofierit^ hu- 
'* man victims at the ajtar of G6d ?** If, by 
exhibiting sticK scenes of horror, the tragic 
mtise'can giv^ a lesson of humanity, and teach 
the bigot to sheathe his murderous blade, tiie 
stage will do more essential service to societj% 
than even Bourdaloue in his pulpit. The mast 
sacres occasioned by bigotry and superstition 
Tiave deluged the world witfr blood; and, to 
encreasethe horror of reHgious ware, young 
men, seduced by their fanatic teachenai liavc 
sought the glory of being assassins in the name 
of God. Henry III. of France was murdered 
by Jaqne Clement, a young man at the age of* 

twenty- 
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twenty^five,> Rg;t illjac, who stabbed the great 
HcOTy. IVw :^afi not much above twenty • A 
yoilng Sppniaypd set ^uf from Rome, with a dcr 
ttgn to ass^qsinate/V^illiam^ Prince of Orange; 
and, what. she w$ the spirit of persecjution in the 
st]X)n^t ]k^i is; the observation, of Strada, 
who, in hi$ hUoory " I>e Bello Belgico,'' relates 
the fact> aud^gr^vely tells iis, in praise of thfe 
ruffian, that he did not attempt the dec;d, till 
he had rneceive^ ab$olutioft from a Dominican 
friar^ and recrived the holy sacramfent, Sa-^ 
niora spectasse eo visits est, quod non ante 
aggredi Jkclnus sustinuit, quam expiatafn 
noxis animam apud Dominwanunt sacerdo^ 
tent cceiesti pane confinnaverit. The same 
historian tell$ us', ths^t the assassin, who after- 
wards gave the prince a mortal wound, gloried 
in what he had done, and on the rack declared^ 

that he was invited to the deed by the spirit o£ 

God. 
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Qod^ ^IHvim Jrtstinaiu Jd a $e patratian^ 
*Tht Etgli^ xMahOfnet says aiter Yoltaire, 



, i 






Youtij is the stock, whence grafted superstition 
Shoots with unbounded vigour, ever ready 
Wnii pioiis rage to martyr haif mankind/ 



A,- 



tjpon t^lus pnnqipl^/ ilia/i^Tne^ fixes on Zaplir 
nff^y^ a ^o\^th whom he had trained up ia his 
boipspus doptriiie> and thinks him the fittest 
ingtr^ent for his purpose. He eniplojs him, 
accoardiii^ly, to ihurder Alcanqr, knowing 
him to be Z^hnas father j but conceding 
that secret from the young man* The gran4 
impostor was considered as a delegate from 
hfeaTCQ, suid nothing less than a god on earth* 
7he Mussulmen were taught to believe, that 
2;if , was taken up to heaven by the angel 6a- 
h^el 1 and that, after ij^ number of conferejices 
with the Supreme Being, he brought with him 
a th^ 
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the Alcoran, to be communicated to his ^r6^ 
*oly tcs. His influence over the mind of Zapfu 
na was; of course, irresistible. The young 
roan enters the tem{)le with Palmirdy whom 
he does not know to be his sister* j4l^(inor 
is at the altar, offering up his prayers. Zaph- 
aa listens, and cries Out, " Hear how th^ 
ivretchMasphemesr* In a fit of frantic^elil\» 
he rushes on the old nlan, w ho had I'etirefd' W^ 
hind the altar, and executes . the barl«ii^ou» 
deed.-** Palmira y in the interval, trerfribles 
with ejcpectatibn. Zaphna retTtirns,^ and 'Al^ 
tctnor follows him with the dagger in his body/ 
ind informs them both that he is their fkthe*^ 
A scehfe of grief and lamentation fo'lldwi^ ; but> 
strong*as the situation is, it cannot be said that 
Our passions are wrought to as high a pitch tt 
might be expected. Voltaire^ it is evidehfj 
had the tragedy of Macbeth in his eye ; but- if 

- he 
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he had: Applied himself more dofiely; to the 
scenes bejCoi^ itud aliber the miird^, .hie) would 
hgye learned iSroiri tiait great maater .of the hu-«. 
man heart; to give more fire and; animation ta 
the close of his fourth act. Why Alctmor] 

At 

does not expire on the spot, np reason can be 
given : he is led off, arid in the fifth act, we 

* . 

are told that he is deadt Zdphna is poisoned 
by order of Mahomet, arid dies in his presence- 
The Irtipdstor is in love with Palmira ; for 
'ivithout Ipve there can be no French play : he 
ofiers his addresses td iierj but she pouts her 
Curses on him, and dies by her own hand. In 
the part of Zaphna, Garrick represented a lad 
b( eighteen, and was the chief support of the 
piece. The author died on his benefit night, 
ti.nd his vvidow received the profits. The play> 
though well received, had no great run; but 
it was revived at Drury-Lane> in 1765^ arid 
voLi. u n ofteri 
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often tepeated with great applause* The ^b- 
jiect 19 of ffludi importance to d€k:iety, dm!/ on 
account of its mord^ibetnne> ought toehold 
an e^blished tiuik oti erery kistge in: im Ma^ 



jeety's dominions* 
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CHAR IX. 



t^ARkicK in the Character of Sir ionv Brute^— CiBilBft'a 
Tragedy of Papal Tyrawnt in 4he Reign rf Kiko John, 
terc^ed Wt lCov€izNGcard^7»— GiyBRiCK -revives Sbakespeasb's 
King J'ofiN In Opposition to Old Gibber — Thomson's 
■ Tragedy of Tancred and SicisMtJNDA-'— Garrick in Tan- 
ttEu^ pnd Jfi^s* CiBBMB. in SiGi8MtrNi>A— «Garrick in the 
Character of Othello* 



- r 
1 



• •'• GARRICK was feoT*^ in pbs^- 

September s '^ ■ 

J744, to Lsion of the four greatest charac- 
" - tefs tti th6 Compass of the drama; 

fcw^ such' are Liar^ Richard, Hainlei, and 

• > • 

Macbeth, R>r the jsake.of amusiiig himself a* 

well as the public, with occ^ional variety, hi 

uitermixed a number of modem tragedies. 
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He was, in like manner^ eager to enlarge life 
stock of comedies; and, with that view, he 
gratified the audience with the sullen humour 
of Sir John Br^iite. He was, in faet^ an- 
other Proteus, in the celerity with which he 

transformed himself into different shapes. The 

• • . . , » ,# * . . , . . . 

moment he entered Sir John was. seen ip.his 
fece, hJs gait, and his whole deportmeiit. His 
voice, which was naturally clear and agreeable 
to the ear, was changed tcr a rough and sullfen 
tone. As he continued to play the part late in 
life, numhers are still alive, who bear in me- 
mory the greaft» comic powjfers which he dis- 
played in every situation thoughout,;tl^e play. 
A minute despriptioh of v ipm , were super- 
fliious. Jt.^illbe.suiEcientta,say>.that Col- 
ley Gibber, and he only, expressed the strongest 
dieapprabation. , ••.>•;,/,•/ 
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CJiBBEK, however, soon after this, gaveGar- 
lick a fair opportunity to revenge himsdf. It 
wias known that Gibber was preparing to bring 
forward his tragedy, called Papal Tyran- 
ny in the Reign of King John. This is jthe 
play, of which Pope said in the Dunciad, 
^ King John in silence mode&tly expires.'' 
But Po]p.e \^as t^o more^, and Gibber was em- 
boldened to produce his play at Covent-Gar- 
den theatre. Garrick, ever jealous for the ho 
liour of Shakespeare, and glad of the oppor- 
tunity to counteract his enemy, contrived to 
havis Kiiig John put into rehearsal at Drury- 
Lane, The fable of that play is conducted in 
Shakespeare's wildest manner; the scene lies 
sometimes in England^ sometimes in France, 
without due preparation to make it clear to 
which country the poet has conveyed us. And 
yjet in all this confusion, Shakespeare's geniup 

H 3 triumphed 
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triumphed over all mcon^tencies, and Gar- 
rick's ambition waa nmfly gratifiedv Gibber 
acted PandulpK the Pope's legate^ bvt iie wasr 
jat that time 9 siipera^nuated perfoqlsier. His 
Toice, which peter qualified him fprtimg^y, 
was much impaired, and bis articviaf ion w?ts 
too feeble ; but his deportlftent wto said to be 
remarkably gracefld, duriqsity was excited, 
and numbers flocked to the house to $ee a ve^ 
teowi performer. His tragedy did p<^ add the 
smallest sprig of laurel to his brpw, If he 
had left the play as a posthumous piece to his 
executors, lie would have shewn his judge-?!' 
irtent. 



Poftts lose half the praine they would haVc got, * 
Were it but known what they discreetly blot, 

Afte» the run of King John, Thomson,, 
the admired auth(M* of the Seasons, brou^t 

for- 
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forward, in the month of Febrtiary 1745, his 
tragedy of Tancred and Sigismunda. It is 
the best of thati«)et'6 dramatic works, in my 
opinion, superior to Jgamemnon, notwitbr 
standing the encc^miums besto^^red on it by the 
late Dr. Joseph Wharton, In the closet, 
Tancred and Sigismifnda is a most delight-, 
ful composition ; . but it must be acknowledge 
edj that stagie-e&ct w^s not Thomson's tar 
lent. There are no iocji^cnts tbfit seem to re«* 
tard, and yet hurry on thp mt^n fiction. The 
niles for ga^ening, which Pope liias given in 
hift Epistle to Lord Burlington^ may be 
transferred to dramatic poetry ; 

He gains all points^ who pleasingly cpnfoundS| 
Surprizes^ varies, and conceals the t^Q^nds,. 

« 

And again, 



No pleasing intrlcades intervene. 

No artful wildness to perplex the scene; 

H 4 
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' , Grove nods at grove 5 each alley, l^s a brotlier, ^ ^ 
And half the platform just reflects the otlier. 

This is too much the case in the play before 
US. The dialogue runs generally into long 
speeches, all in fine versification, but more 
florid than natural, The loves of Tancred 
and Sigismiinda are exquisitely tender, but 
too poetical in the expression. Their speeches 
arc often thirty or forty lines, alternately im-' 
posing on each other the task of listening-in a, 
mute attitude, much longer thaft cwjii^stg with 
the ardour of inutual passion. An4 yet such 
was the charm of graceful elocUtioh, tljiat the 
audience, as Milton expresses it, had <^ars to 
capture. Garrick was, as Si^ismundq de? 
pcribes him, ^ 



All warmth^ all amiable £re. 



All quick heroic ardour ! tempered soft 
^fth gentleness of heart, and manly reason^ 



Mrs, 
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Mrs. Gibber was harmony itself. With two 
6uch performers, no wonder that the play met 
with great isucc^s ; and was some years afters 
wrards revived with the highest applause. 



This, play was soon followed by the trage- . 
dy of Othello, Garrick's benefit was an- 
liomiced in the month of March : for that night 
he was prepared to act the Moor of Venice. 
He was aware that his stature was inferior to 
that of his jpredecessors, and, to assist his 
^gure, he chose to appear in a Venetian dress. 
Qmn went to see his performance ; and Dr. 
Hoadley, who accojnpianied him, used to tell, 
that as soon as Garriclf entered, Quin said, in 
his morose manner, ^^ Why does not he bring 
f* the tea-kettje and lamp?" Pr. Hoadley 
^dded, tjiat Quin saw, though he was not can- 
, 4id enough to acknowledge it, a performer, 

who 
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wh6 had the passions at his command, and >, 
w^ in the sudden violence pf their transitions 
without a riyal, As Garrici^ fiid not, at a 
more advanced period retain the part, this 
M^riter is not able to offer any jiriticism^ pn the 
subject. He thinks proper, how©rer, to pb-? 
sen^e, that Othello could not he a weUrchppcn 
part for a man, who performed wxmders with 
that expressive face. The hlack complexion 
^guised his features, and the expression of 
f j[je mind was wh<dly lost. 
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Qareick vn. September 1744 go€$ to DuUin^^Acis there during 
the Season, in Conjunction with Sheridan-— 7Ae Rebellion in 
Scotland-^lord Chesterfield^ Lord Lieutenant of Irelandr^ 

. irA^RiCK and SmEsiv as meet with great Jpplame'^B AtrnY, 

the famous Actor, made his First Appearance in Othello— « 

Garrick was one of his Warm Admirers^ and, on his Return 

to England, made a Fair J^eptnrt of AMis^-^-GiirilRiCK acts Sij^ 

Nights in the Summer at Covent-Garden Theatre^ 



^ ; V ^ .GARRICK passed this entire 

September ^ * 

1745, to Vseason in Dublin. He was invited 

j^une 1746. J 

by Mr. Sheridan, the father of 
the presei^t amiQeat genin? of that name. 

The 
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The proposal was to be joint manager for 
the season. A rebellion had broke out in 
Scotland, and Lord Chesterfield, that illus- 
trious and most accomplished wit, was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. ^Ihat was in Gar- 
rick's opinion an alluring circumstance, and, 
accordingly, he withdrew from the London 
stage. Drury-L«fie was under the manage- 
ment of ^Ir. Lacy, who found himself 
greatly dis^tressed diiriftg the whole winter. 
Sheridan and Garrick went on in tbe most ami- 
c^le manner. Tiiey appeared alternately in 
their principa' characters, and acted together 
in such tragedies, as afforded to each an ade- 
quate part. Very few anecdotes worth record- 
ing have reached tjbis writer. He remembers 

to have heard Garrick jcpeat a song, which 

♦ 

he wrote to be, sung ^before Sir John Brute 

and his tavern friends. The first stanza, ma- 

nifestly 



» ♦ 



I 
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tilfestly caletJated: for thb ^meridian of Dublin^ 
isallthatheTecQllects. ' / J* 

. , Tis in 'cU^slbine I plaiie all xnjr hope ^ 
There's more absolution in that than the Pope ; 
That famous Elixir Salutis of life. 
With which you may face either devil or wtfe. 

Gauuick was^nd of repeating an Epigram, 
which was made during his stay in Dublin, 
and owtd its birth tp the following circurti- 
stance : King "William's birth-day is always 
celebrated witb great ipdmp at the Castle of 

_ ^ • • 

Dublin, arid the ladies adorn their persons with 
orange-coloured ribbons. On that occasion, 
tbie Widow Mad4en, a lady of great beauty, 
and known to l)e a Roman Catholic^ was at 

4 

Court dressed in the fe^onablo stile. Mr*^ 
Arthur St. Lcger, a young man of promising 
£enius> who went soon after into the army, and 

was 
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was ildiled at this battle of Fdntt^rioy^ iiap^>eiied 
to be in the circle, and obsemngthe fair -mdbw^ 
sand the ornaments of h^ personi withdrew 
from his place, ^nd wrote the following lines : 



•:/ 



It 1 



XfttleToiy^ Where's the jest;^ 
1^ wear that Orange oh your breast? 
When that same breast betraying, shewi 
Hie whitezifiMQf the Ji^&e/ito^i/ / 



1 • 



.-. I • 



In: the course of (the play-house seflisdn^ agreat 
^b^tfical phaondmehoh made its appeatan^se^ 
This was the celebrated Barry, who soon aftei* 
blazed out cm tibef Ijondoii stage, arid gave d6^ 
light to tfaie met^ctpolis. . His first attempt wa9 
in the charaetw of rOA^eZZo, if that may bet 
called ^ attempt, ^which was almbst perfection 
at the outsets He "was received ^with univer-^ 
sal applause^ Garrick was/anxokg the for©^ 
most o£ his admirers/ and, when he returned 

from 
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from his^ liiflh expedition in May iJ'^C, he 
fl^ke in the most generous terms of Barry 's' 
merits and was upon all occasions loud in his' 
praise. ^ • 



Rich was by this time convinced that Gar-' 
jfick Was an extraordinary Acton He wished 
to gain in accession of strength for the ensu- 
ing season^ and, accordingly, made overtures 
to the man whom he had rejected with disdain^ 
He offered advantageous terms, and as a further 
Inducement, proposed to open his play-house, 
which was then shut, for six nights, in order to 
give so popular an actor an opportunity of ap- 
pearing before a London audience, upon an 
equal share of the profits. Garrick embraced 
the offer, and played his capital parts with great 
success. Lacy, in the mean time, left no 
stone unturned, to draw Garrick for the en- 
suing 
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suing winter to Drury-Lane. -But his 4ltplicd- 
tions were too late ; Rich had carried his point, 
dctei;mincd to open his theatre at the ususl 
time with a strong company. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 



pany of Perforifiers at that Theatre-, Quin> Mrs. Cibbbr^ 
Mrs. P&iTCHARD> Woodward, &c» — Barry engaged ty 
L^GT ai Urury iiane^^^A fna-iker Account of Barrt^ an4 
ills Extraordinary Poa;erj— <3rARRiCK0.«4 Quin carry all he* 
Jbre them-'^'^ARRiCK's Farce of Miss iir her Teens — ^Dr. 
~ HeABLfiT Mngif tMt Ms C(^iitedy ^ ihf ^psf^'Cioys H^^* 
BAJtfD^^FooTE'9 CrUicism, afid Approhation qf the Plgy^ 
Oahrick in Ranger, and Mrs. Pritchard in Clarinda 
'^•— Garsick's - excellent Epilogue''^ne€49U V* CUx^w 4md 
G4JURICI:. ... 

^^^^ THIS was Ibe most flotttisysg 

\fAQ, to Vs^son that was ever known at 

Covent'Garden. Quin, Garridc, 

Mrs. Cibljcr, Mrs. Iftitchard, Woodward, RyMi» 

Chapman, and others of con^derahle^ fe«t in-» 

>ot. I. I ferior 



r 
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ferior merit, formed a stfohger set of perfor- 

« 

mers than had been seen since the time of 
Booth, Wilksi and Cibber* Mr. Lacy in the 
preceding summer was greatly alarmed at so 
formidable a junctibil, find, in order, if possible^ 
to make head against if, hef Went tb Dublin; and 
saw Barry, who was the idol of the people* 
He offered him handsonie termsi and engaged 
him to act at Drury-Lane. Barry had very 
great requisities for the profession, in which he 
had recently embarked : he was a fine figure^ 
full six feet high, well made, his whole frame in 
just symmetry and proportion, graceful in his 
movements, and certainly one of the hand-^ 
fiomest men in Europe. He was Sensibly 
j^liye. to all the passions, and acted from the 
impulse of his feelings; his heart was his 
prompter, and under that guide> he was sure 
ia imitate nature. He was allowed to be 

2 the 
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Ihe most accomplished lover on the stage. 
Caist'alio, hi the Orphan, arid FaraHes, in the 
tiiagedy of Theodosius, drew fronx him nbtes 
of the most exquisite pathetici In OthellOp 
he wds master of the quick vicisatudes of 
love, of grief, of rage, and tenderness, and in 
the conflict, or, as Shakespeare has it, in the tem- 
pest and whirlwind of tt© passions, his voice 
was hstnAoiiy in an uproar. And yet, with 
^ those powers, he was not able to cope with 
the combined fprces of Covent Garden. Quia 
and Garrick carried on their business in perfect 
good humour with each other. Each in his 
turn pkyed his favourite chafacters; but, it 
was universally agreed, that Quin gained no 
addition to his fame, by appearing in Lear, 
jRichard, and Macheth., They actqd frequent-^ 
ly in the same play: In Jane Shor^, Quin was 
Glocester; Garrick, Lord Hastings; Ati the 

12 Orphan, 
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Orphan, Qjam wwiSc/o&o,Garrick, Chamont; 
in the firet part of Henry IV. Oarriok played 
HiA^ur, in order to .pre werw attracdon to 
Owns Sir John Falstt^. The Fair Penz^ 
lent -was their strong plaj; Qiiin performed 
the part of Horatio, with that emphasis and 
dignity, which his docntion gave to rwctaSL «en* 
^ments, Garridi:, m Lothario, wai the gaj 
yoizng man of intrigtie^ and with that spirit^ 
which^ in i^hionable lan^^aag^ is Called a ;seii8e 
©f honom*, he well might say. 



And lore and war t^e tarns Eke day and n^^> 
Beady for both> and armM for dther field. 

. f ■ _ 

The pubiifc was delighted to Sec the contest 

'♦ - » 

Wween two such rivals, and, accordingly, the 
JpViir Penitent "was their Saturday-ni^ play 



' - ^ 



i^ainst the Opera* 

♦ » 
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• GiLHS^cx; li*4 already tried his genius ks a^ 
draisiittic writer^ ix\ the farces of Lethe an4 
'ttje liyif^ Falet, both tQ t^iis day in high cs-» 
ti^at^. EwJy in Ji^nUary 1747. he pro- 
duQe4 Mi^ in her Te^ns i a . piece ^^t dia(; 
tinjc pKiidj admired* «»d to Hm ^j worthuf. 
«f more hotige than i* ijo^ts ^rith ftqm those, 
whfiiae. prcmobe ifc . i« . to Q%teir £€« tiie pu^kk 

« 

taste. 1?)^ aererest ctitie im^t 9l|o!w^ tl^it; ^^ 

« 

hbieis well imaguuddj tb^ ip<^ideiit^ ^^ij^i^ 
out of one'anolher in a well CQOn^tbd :9Qfi^; 
with irequent turns of surpyriae^ llat nfyer.vio^ 
biting the rules of profaabiiity. Cctptftin Fhsh 
and Frihhle aire not the mene offspring Of the 
poet's imagination^ they were copied from life. 
The coffi9e-h<»ifies were infested by a set of 

ft 

ypung officers, who entered with a mvtial air^t 
fiprce KaueyjhuUer hats, and long swords, 
Tkcy paraded the room with fisi^ocity, ready to 

I 3 draw 
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draw without provocation. In direct contrast 

to this race of braggarts, stood the prcitty gen- 

tlenien, who chose to unsex- themselves, -and 

make a display of delicacy that exceeded fe-^ 

male softness. To expose these two oppd- 

ijtte chargtOters * to contempt and ridicule ^ras* 

the deMgn of Jkf?55 in her Teem, and this:(was> 

e&ctually donfe by Woodward, in Captaiiv 

fiash, and <3rarrick in ' the ^ mincing . character^ 

(^ FHhMe:^ The ferocibus, swaggering i?/id«^Oi 

did not^huse to be called Captain FlashiOiiA^ 

the delicate beau Mras frightened out ^of his 

litdc wits by the name of FribMa. Tbi^y. 

Were both laughed out of society. 



:' To this piece succeededin the month of Fiebra-. ' 

aiTy 174 7 , the Suspicious Hu^and, acomedy by 

« 

Dr. Hoadley, This w:as the first good comedy 
from the time of the . Prorofeed Husband. m' 

1727; 
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1727 J' a loiig arid dreary intervaJ, whidi un- 
fwtttnately s6enls fo b^rrenewod by an eclipse 
<>£ all genius -since Mri SheridaA's Sdhooljbr 
S^andai m May lyyfr 'Xlie Svspicifius Hus^ 
iw«<? met tvith' gr^tswjceds; b^ the iflmall 
wits nibbled at it iit ^pigcaihSt paragraphs^ and 
^p9i»phl0te>, till a Clitic of spporiior dfljis idrew 
hi&;penink answ^er'to aUiib^dttmsidavils. .ilihisi 
w45 the faiQiQus: Sataiuel Poodte, His cfiticiani; 
VFMoh « haji- for its t jtle, '' Thfi Ikffnftwand 
^\ JEnglish : Comedy compured,'' is qiavvs.X|ii 
the tabliB hf^i;a:e me. . Ai^extrafctirom'it^i^ijtl 

s^persede^ tb^ neces^y^oof an^ fixxliier. remarkut 
on the subject. Foote says, "Most 6£ the 
^' characters are real ; the incidents are inter- 
im estijig; the catastrophe |)Ieasi%;.aiul the 
V langjiage pure, i^rited^ and' niaiiural, 'Strick-^ 
f^ land, who gives a name to the play, is well 
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*< dnivm, aid sibly suppoMed to the e&di 
'< 4^1^ the seeae^ ift i;«&eh tbt tttOfor de- 
<< $i^ftd tb nlkule i&e absm^iy Kff sifipidoiiy 
<' iikhatv wfaet^. Mf. SfTicklafid is dettirtfcis^ 
^< and ^t iihmd, &f @ag^iflg kU dbmestks tn 
f^itfae j^ce pf bis ^aflsien.- He i^Lon the 

V, pdiiit.^ tSfUttiHf Wesi4ty hut teeldl^ iftid 
^i^lsibri>uar<jta } but, m herttfffi hi cteml^t^ 

It.ihei: ifafiBasly. Hid ^isi^«tit3r) luii feMlU<< 

ilandfo aroriaio.a deiwiptwti «P that 4ii^€ftsi( 
<^«f.flie jriiildv tiat ihe ]^y, wet4 ^^% Ito 
H^.^fAher: loiitn,. dpsciv>es the bl|^it«C 6«(»m€l&«' 
*f: dation. 






t -I r 



o.ir Mrs. iSf^rcft^ntl's ihnbeene^ j^^lM t6 
1' idieiioe ik her fttTour,: - - : 

I 

• i ^ "The 
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^* The ti^ra fine genttameh, Frankly ahd 
BellAmy, differ little from the fine gentle- 
infcn of todim* writer j they lau^^ ling, tejr 
^^ good'tliiflgs, and aife in lonrc. 



Ml« i« alivelj portnut of that cha^ 
^ nictef i& lifis : km etton arise from the ^mtnt 
*' of tftfitectiwi; A \hdy imagination with n 
** grfeat fl^\v of sgirks, hurrks him into all the 
^ folHe* of the to^vn, but there is ntot the 

^' least shadow of wickedness or dishonour \ti 
" any of his actions ; he avoids both with 
the iame cafe that 1^ would a precipice. 
HLI natural igood qualities obtain for him on 
the 6t^ the same< indulgence that attends 
'* hiifa m the world. We are blind to bis 
^ fo^e», «ntemined by his adventures, and 
*^ wifih to 6ee tbe rogue redaiflied* 



%i 
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^^ The importation of fopperies fiiom jEraiic^ 
*/ we have laughed at till we are tired:/ Our 
'f author was willing to try whether Italy 
^^ could pot iurnidh a fool as ridicuidufir and 
^* diverting as our neighbours. But no sooney 
<^ has Jack Meggot raised our attention, but 
'^ he slips through our .fingers like an eel, and 
*' we hear no more of Mm till the lastscSene.' 
♦' He does, in truth, survive the loss of hi* 
^ monkeyi but is .ney^ tplerabl6 comptoy 
^' after/' . ' 



Thus fap the ingcnidus Mr. Footc, It rfiay 
be added; that the incidents in the third act^* 
the ladder of ropes prepared for Jacinthas 
escape, the use that Ranger makes of it, his 
hat by accident left in Mrs^ Strickland's 
room, are circumstances that give vivadlty to 
the action. The fourth act is kept in agitation 
. by 



J 
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_ I 

fey the mistakes pf 'Bellamy and Frankly, and 
Ranger's accidental interview with his cousin 
Clartnda is an artful and well-iinftgined pre-^ 
paration for the final evient> which is brought 
about hy the good offices of Ranger, whomayJ; 
be said tb be, in some degree, reclaimed fromr 
his errors, by the moral with which he.coQ-i; 
pludes the play/ 



i i 



* \ 



Sure joys for ever wait each happy pair. 
When sense the man; and virtue crowns the fan*, 
. ' And kind compliance proves their mutual care. 

TJie play had a considerable run. The public 
were glad to see the revivq.1 cff true comedy, 
after a long gothic night, without one star of 
genius left in the hemisphere, Clarinda was 
performed by Mrs. Pritchard with that spirit, 
grace, and elegance, which distinguished all 
Jier fine ladies, Ranger, as Garrick presented 

him. 



-A 
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him, was the most sprightly, gsy, fix)licks0ine; 
jcmngrale that had ever been seen <m the 
stag^. The Frologne and Epilogue were frpni 
the pen c^ Garnck* The last iivua new in tho 
kind, and oo full of bomcmt, that.the reader^: 

■ 

we bdieve, will be pleased te see It )it ih)^ 
^lace. • :• 



EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN 3Y Mas* Pjail^CHAED/ 

Though the young smarts, I see, begin to sneer. 
And the oki sinners cast^a wicked leer. 
Be not alarmM, ye fair; youVe nought to fear. 
No wanton hints, no loose ambiguous sense^ 
Shall flatter vicious taste at your expence ; 
Leaving for once those shameless arts in vogue. 
We give a fable for an epilogue. 

An ass there was, our author bids me say. 
Who ne^ nniSt write ; he did, and Mrrotea play. 

The 
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Th^ parts were cmt to Vftdoiis beaiti ftnd fowl; 

7%e etage a^ara^ the miimger asi owl. 

The houise was i^Ktajtmai'd'A abc^ with Itijends^nd foe% 

Rakes, wits> and ciitics, cki^eos/and t)eaux« 

Those characters appear'd in various shap^ 

Of tygers, fo3ees> horse$> btdh^ ^iid ^pes ; . ' 

With others too of lower rank and ^tationi 

A perfciSl abstract of the brute creation ! 

Bach^ as he felt^ mark'd out the a|iM;hor's faulty 

And tbim ^e ^oimoisseQrs ex,press'd their thoughtAi 



The critic curs firi^t snarrd^ the rulea are iMlk^ 
Time^ place, and* action^ ^acrific'd to j<A^* 
The goats cried out, 'tis formal, dull, and chaste^ 
.^ot writ for beasts of gall^try aad taste. 



The honie4 cattle ^ere in piteous takings 
*At fornication, }r^ype% an^jcudu^makin^l 
The tygers swore, he wanted fire and pa^sifov 
The apes condeznn'4. hecaiuse 4t mm -tjiie S^ 

Th^ 
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The genVous steeds allbVd hiiri proper iti^fity 
Here marked his faults^ and there a{>prov*d his spirits 
While brdther-bards bray*d forth with usual spleen^ 
And^ as they heard^ exploded' ev'ry scene; 



When reyhard^s thoughts iv^re ask'd, the shrug-' 
gingsage, 
t'amM for hypocrisy, and worn wi£h age, 
CondemnM the shameless licence of the stage. - 
At which the monkey ^kippM from box to box. 
And ^hisper'd round the judgement of the fox; 
Abus'd the riioderrid, tafk'd 6f Home arid Greece^ 
BilkM cv'ry box-kee|)er> afed damn'd the pieces 



Now ev'ry fable has a moral to it : 
Be churchman, statesman, any thing but poet. 

» 

In law or physic, quack in what you will. 
Cant and grimace conceal the i^atit of skill ; 
Secure in these his gravity may pas^ 
But here no artifice can hide the as3. 



Am 
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An anecdote of old Rich oil this occasion 
has been often told. He sat ia the orchestra 
on the first night, and when Mrs. Pritchard 
spoke the words, *' the manager an owl,'* 
he turned to a friend, and whispered, " He 
*\ means me'* 



The theatre closed at the usual time, aftet^a 
full tide of success. During the whole season, 
Quin : and Garrick had no kind of difference. 
The latter allowed his rival gret^t merit in lus 
proper walk, and always spoke of Falstaff^$ 
the perfection of acting. He admired Quin's. 
vein of humour, and was often in the habit of 
repeating his jokes, however rough and sarcas* 
tic. The following story, told with vivacity 
and comic humour, has often ^^et the table on a 
roar. Quin engaged a convivial party to sup 
at the Crown and Anchor ; Garrick was one 

of 
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Af the numfeer. J^ta late hour the cottiptDjT 
made their escape from more wine. Quin had 
Some business to settle with Garrick, and de- 
tained him above half an hour. When they 
yvere ready to go, a shower of rain came down 
in such a tempestuous manner, that they could 
not think of stirring. There was no hackney- 
coach on the stand. Two chairs were ordered. 
The waiter in a short time reported, that only 
One could be found. Garrick proposed that 
Quin should go first, and he would wak till 
the chair returned. ^' Poh ! that is standing 
^ upon ceremony," said Quin ; " We eaa go 
•' togjBther."~^' Together ! that is impossible.^* 
^' Impassible ! nothing niore esisy,^' rcfdi^ 
Quin ; " I will go in the chair, and you can 
•* go in the lantern." 



SoTtf 
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Both play*houses being^ shut at the usual 
time^ Rich was desirous of an engagement 
with Garrick for another year; but a charigift 
in the theatrical hemisphere made that scheme 
impracticable. Green and Amber, bankers in 
the Strand, who had purchased of Fleetwood, 
were reduced to the necessity of stopping pay-^ 
merit, llie patent, by an established custom^ 
was at that time a grant from the crown for 
twenty-one years, and had no more than three 
or four to run. . Lacy saw his opportunity, and, 
to secure a more permanent interest, obtained 
a promise from the Duke of Grafton, then 
Lord Chamberlain, that, if he purchased, he 
should have in due time a renewal of the pa- 
tent. To this Mr. Pelham annexed a condition, 
that Lacy should pay into the Treasury a sum, 
not very great, which was due from Green" 
and Amber. These preliminaries being settled, 

TOL. !• K, Lacy^ 
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Lacy, in order to ensure success to his wid^r-^ 
taking, invited Garrickto enter into the scheme, 
and be upon equal shares joint patentee- This 
was k tempting bait, Giarrick jumped at it. 
The idea of being manager^ and having in his 
own hands the direction df all theatrical en- 
tertainmfents, fited his imagination* He did 
not hesitate long. His fritods encouraged hina: 
to proceed, and with their assistance, he ad*-^ 
vanced eight thousand pounds^ and mounted 
the throne, to which he bad long aspired. 
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CHAP. XII. 

%rARBiCK Patentee of Drury-Lane, in Partnership with Mr. 

"LacV — ^Mrs.CiBBER, Mrs. Pkitchard^ Wpodward^ Ha- 

. TARD^ and some others 'go over to i>r»7:y-Lane^— Barrt con* 
, .,j t». .... t. 

iinues to act at that TAea^r^— Garrick opens the Season 

^viik a Prologue by Dr* Johnson-— //b resohes to restore 

JVafure and Shakbspbarb /o./^e Stage^^He revives Venics 

.PRB«ERVBD-^Pi«yjjAFFiER J and Barry^ fiEHRE^^Analysis 

y //Iff PRty-^The Character of Jaffibr examined, and, 

delineated^Mn. Czbbbb in Belvid^rA. 



. ' WE ehtet tiow iipon a he\'^ 

September ^ ^ 

i7i7> to. Wra in the history of the English 

June 1748. J 

Stage ; the greatest and most splen- 
did that the drama of this country has evet 
known. A glorious scent begins to open, and 
I say with pleasure^ 

. ^ Major rerqm mihi nascitur ordo } 

Majus €ih)ft ifloyeov 

i 
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The two managers opened the season with 
a strong company. Mrs. Gibber, Mrs. Pritch* 
ard/Woodward, Havard, and others of use- 
ful talents^ followed Garrick's banners, an4 
engaged themselves at Druiy Lane. Barry 
was under articles with Lacy, and continued 
to flourish at that theatre. It was opened on 
the 20th September 1747. Garrick spoke a 
Prologue on the occasion, written by bis 
friend, SamuelJohnson, in aiStile, if we except 
Pope's to the tragedy of Cato, superior to 
every thing of th6 kind in the English Ian- 
guage. The inserticm of it in thb place, will, 
.we imagine^ be acceptable to the reader. 

PROLOGtfE. 

« * 

When le^tming^s triumph o*er her barVrous fb^ 

First rear'd the stage, immortrf Shakespeare rose;;'' 

Each change of many-colour'd life he drew^ 

Exhausted worlds, and then unagia'd iiew- : 

,. -. Existence 
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Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign. 
And panting time toilM after him in vain. 
His pow'pful strokes presiding truth impressed. 
And imresisted passbn stormM the breast. 

/Tben Jonson came, instructed from the school. 
To please by method, and invent by rule ; 
His studious patience, and laborbus art. 
By regular approach assaii'd the heart. 
Cold approbation gave the ling'ring bayes, 



For those who durst not censure, scarce could praisfti 

A morta:! bom, he tnet the genVal doom. 

But left, like Egypt*3 Kings, a lasting tomb* 
« 
The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame. 

Nor wishM for Jonson's art or Shakespeare's flame^ 

Themselves they studied ; as they felt they ^t j 

Intrigue ^as plot ; obscenity was wit. 

Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 

They {deas'd Aeir age, and did not hope to mend. 

Yet bards like these aspir'd to lasting pf aise. 

And proudly tu^'d to pimp in future days. 
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Their cause was gehVal, their support was strong; - 

/ * * • 

I _ 

Their slaves were willing^ and their reign was Icmg ^ 
Till shame regain'd the post that sense betrayM, 
And virtue call'd oblivion to her aid^ 

. Then crushed by rules, and weakep'd as r^^iCd^ 
For years the powV of tragedy declin'd. 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept. 
And declamation roar'd, while passion slept. 
Yet still did virtue deign the stage to tread. 
Philosophy remain'd, though iiature fled ; 
But forc'd at length her ancient reign to quit. 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of wH. 
Exulting folly hail'd the joyful daj, 

ft 

And pantomime and song cqnfirm'd her sw,ay. 

But who the coming changes can presage, 

And mark the future periods of the stage ? 

Perhaps, if sWIl could distant times explore, 

New Behns, new Dui'ftys, yet remain in stpi« ; 

Perhaps, where X^ear has rav*d, and Hamlet died. 

On flying cars new sorcerers may ride } 

Perhaps, 
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PieAaps, for who can tdl th' effects of chance ? 
Here JIuTit mB,y box, ftp Mahomet may dancej 

Hard is his lot, who here by fortune plac'd^ 
Must watch the wild vicissitude* of taste ; 
With ev'ry meteor of caprice must play, 
And chase the tiew blown bubble of the day. 
Ah ! let not censure term our fate our choice. 
The stage but echoes back the public voice.. 

« 

The drama's laws the drama's patrons give. 
For we, who live to please, must please tq Hye^ 

Th^ipi prompt no more the follies you decry^ 
As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die. • 
'Tis yours this night to bid the reign cojnmence 
Of rescued nature^j and reviving sense i 
To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of shew^i 
For useful mirth, and salutary woe j 
Bid scenic virtue form the rising age, 
j^ifid truth diffuse her radianc? from the stage* 
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In this elegant address Garrick introduied 
himself to the public in the ofBee of manager. 
The sentiments so forcibly expressed, were 
what he had formed in his mind, what he em- 
braced, and cherished. To revive dramatic 
poetry in all its lustre was his ardent wish. 
He considered tragedy as the school of virtue, 
representing the actions, passions, and suffer- 

ings^ of human nature, for the instruction of 

* 
mankind ; and true comedy as the mirror of 

life, in which may be seen the follies, hu- 
mours, and foibles, of the mind, exposed to 

« 

ridicule ; at once to delight and to reform the 
manners of the age. By cultivating these two 
branches of the drama, he hoped to banish 

> 

pantomime, rope-dancing, and the Smithfield 
rouses. He said with Rowe, 

Must Shatespe^e, Fletcher, and laborious Ben, 

» 

Se left for Scaramouch and Harlequin ? 

Instead 



^- 



^ ^-^ ^^^^^^ . «# ^Ml ^ 
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Instead of those monsters, he brought forward^ 
eariy in the month of January 1.748, Otway'a 
tragedy of Venice Preserved. He had studied 
the character of Jaffier in the preceding sea- 
son, with intent to perform it, with the ad^- 
vantage of having Quin in the part of Pierre i 
but a fever, that lasted three or four weekB, 
obliged hiin to postpone that design. He 
Aow prevailed on Barry to undertake the part^ 

« 

and, with that great coadjutor^ he presented 
Jaffier to the public* The critics have ob- 
jected to this play, that the title of FenicSPt*^^ 
served, or a Plot discovered, is by no means 
proper, as, instead of keeping the audience in 
a state of suspence, it announces the catas* 
trophe. This undoubtedly is an error. ift 
limine ; and in the body of the work, we have 
a gross violation of all decorum, in the low 
buffoonery of Antonio with Aquilina. The . 

scene* 
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scene^ were it written with true ccmiic hut 
mour^ would be still exceptionable, as it is 
detached from the context of the fable, and is 
merely episodical. It is judiciously omitted 
in the representation, and the play as acted, is 
perhaps the best since the days of Shake-i^ 
speare. Piei*re is painted in the most striking 
colours ; his zeal for liberty and abhorrence of 
oppression, would be real virtues, had they not 
been converted, by the violent tempeir of the 
man, into the most furious passions* Mr. Ad-i 
dison says, *' Had the hero discoveried the same 
'^ good qualities in the defence of his coimtry, 
'* that he shewed for its ruin and subversiouj^ 
*' the audience conld not n^nough pity and ad*i 
•* mire him ; but as he is now represented, we 
can only say of him, what the Roman histo-r 
rian says of Catiline, that his fallwouH have 
been glorious, fsi pro patria sio concrdisy 

" set,/ 
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f^ set,) had he sq fallen in tlic sery^ce pf hi» 



H country. 
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J-«Jfer is a veiy different character, perhap, 
the fittest for the stage in the whole circle of 
the drama. His frame of mind is composed of 
moral qualities, and the most amiable disposi-: 
tions ; the mild affections, public as well as pri-? 
vate, are planted in his nature; love and friend- 
shij) are his ruling passions; he doats qn BelvU 
dera, and is sincerely attached to Pierre ; he 
feels for the public good, and has a high sense 
pf honour. But these affections are not upon an 
(even balance ; they take their turn, and his vir- 
tues coui^ter^ct one another. Theconsequenceis, 
that, by his own conduct, he brings on himself 
the highest misery. This is the mixed imper- 
fect character, . which Aristotle, with eood 
rjeasQn, prefers to all others, and particularly 

to 
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to those of perfect virtue, as the former comes 
more home to the feelings of the spectators, and 
is therefore more sure to excite compassion, and 
answer the true end of tragedy. Such is the 
^iiaracter of Jqffier, a man of the best disposi-- 
tions, but mixed with weakness. He has se* 
veral virtues, but, acting separately, they lead 
him into error ; as the antagonist muscles of 
the body, when they do not perform thcrr 
t>fficein conjunction, draw different ways, and 
occasion distortion^ Jaffier is treated with in- 
humanity by Priuli, his father-in-law, but still 
he is in love with Belvidera, and pleased in 
Tuin. To this succeeds his friendship and 
warm attachment to Pierre. That bold con* 
spirator knows the avenues to the heart of his 
-friend. He tells him' that he passed by his 
doors, and found them guarded by a troop of 
ruffians, who were seizing all his effects and the 

very 
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Tery bed diat first received him to Belviderai 
arms. He describes her coming forth in teans^ 
^nd the mob grumbling pity. He urges eveiy 
topic that can inflame the passions of his friendi: 
?.nd draws him into the conspiracy, Jaj^ers 
love is still working in his heart ; te will 
revenge his Belvideras tears, and Ptiuli 
^ust fall a victim* He agrees to join the 
conspirators, and his love is so weakened, that 
he gives up Belvidera as a hostage for his 
conduct He is, however, soon informed by 
his wife, that Renault^ in the dead of night, 
inade an attack upon her virtue* Fired vrith in* 
^ignation, he goes to the council 6( the conspin 
pators ; he there hears Renault proposing a ge- 
neral massacre ; his love is now uppermost, and 
he takes an opportunity to withdraw fromi the 
assembly. Belvidera meets him, and her in* 
^ence is not to be resisted. Jaffi^ hesitates^ 
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he asks her, must he betray truthi virtuei and 
his' friend ? : But love is stit>hgeit : to that af^' 
fection all other motives give way, and he con-^ 
setits to make ia discovery of the plot in full 
senate; He enters with Belvideraj and de-* 
livers a list of his assodateS, Pierrls is brought 
in a prisoner> and> though in a wrong causey 
behaves with the greatest fortitude, and spurnii 
from him the man that betrayed him. Jaffier^ 
is conscious of his treachery ; a sense of honour 
takds possession of him, and his love> which 
subdued his friendship, is for a time extin^ 
gullied. He calls Belvidera the cause of his 
perfidy; her tears and false persuading love 
made him a traitor to his friend, and he re- 
solves that she shall falLa sacrifice. He is ori 
the point of kilUng her, but his affection oncd 
more revivesi and from his unnerved arm he 
drofHi his poniard. Even in that moment^ 

friendshiii 
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friendship ihingles with his conflicting pas- 
moiis ; he charges Belvidera to fly to her fa- 
ther, and sav^ his friend, or all future qiiiet is 
lost for ever. To tlie last, he does not forget 
his love of Belvidera ; headdresses her m the 
most pathetic termsi The bell tolls for the 
execution, and strikes terror through the au-« 
dience. He takes the last farewel of his wife^ 
tod hastens to his friend; to save him from the 
rack^ he gives Pierre the death-blow, and 
then dispatches himself* Belvidera loses her 
Seilsesi and dies in that wretched condition. 
In this manner, Jaffier, struggling with alter-* 
nate virtues, and never firm and constant in 
any one of them, is the author of his own 
misery. Such is the character, in which Gar- 
rick called forth all his powers* The various 
passions, expressed by Otway with the greatest 
energy, were perfectly suited to the genius of 
' Garrick* 
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Ganickt He was supported by the enchanting 
melodj of Mrs. Gibber. Barry, it must be ac-> 
knpw|edged, did notshine in the part of Pierre^ 
The character was not suited to him : Jjis voice 
was too soft aiid tender for that rotigh hero^ 
He felt himself fitter for Jqffier ; and, during 
the run of the play, kept bis eye on Garrick^ 
resolved, with all the ideas he could gleaa 
from that great master, to enter the lists with 
him at ^ future day. This he did on Covent-f 
Garden stage, with such harmonious notes, tha$ 
he was allowed to rival Garrick, and, in 
passages, to surpass him* 
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CHAP. XIII. 



The FoTTNnDLiirG, A Comedy, ly Ed^^ari* Moore— £/rih'm»ft 
on ;Ae Ploj^'-^The Farce of Leths revived, dnd meets with 
Opposition^-^Gx^KiCK^s Alteration of Romeo and Juliet-^ 
The Catastrophe first altered ly Or way, and greatly im* 
proved ly GARtticR-^— Romo given to Baery, who acquiti 
hijfuself ivtth great Jpplatise — Mrs, Gibber charms every Bar 
in the Part of JuLiET^'^The Play of Much Ado abou^ 
Nothing — Garbicbl i» BenEdick> and Mi's. Pritchard 
in 3e4TEice. 



AFTER the run of Fenke Preserved, the 
first new piece Was the comedy of the Found* 
lirt^, by Edward Moore> the elegant author o£ 
Fables fbr the Female Sex. The situation 
of Fidelia fixes our attention, and her ami* 
able' qualities interest us in her favour. - A 

Vot. jr. J, «ioud 
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cloud hangs over her real condition, and in the 
mean time, she appears to be a helpless Found- 
ling. New perplexities arise in the progress of 
the fable, and all is involved in mystery, till, 

towards the end of the piece, her true history 

J* 

is brought to light by unexpected but probable 
rtieansv Being acknowledged by her father. 
Sir Charles Raymond^ she is married to 
young Belnionty who, with the spirit of a 
young rake, had formed a dishonourable scheme 
to ruin her virtue. The character of Rosetta^ 
who is in love with Colonel Raymond, but 
chuses to coquette with a man of his jealous 
teinper, is lively, gay, and entertaining. The 
dialogue in the two first acts, is carried on with 
wit, humour, and great vivacity. The three 
last acts are of a serious cast, without any in* 
termixture of pleasantry. It is to be regret- 
ted, that Mr. Moore did not make a better use 
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df the Character of Faddle. It is generally 
understood that his satire was pointed at one 
Russel, who> by a number of mean actions and 
pettj artifices, had brought disgrace on his 
name. Mr. Moore copifed too closely from 
the life, Faddle, as represetited> is a lo# 
dontemptible wretch: he takes a purse from 
young Belmont, and, for that bribe, engages 
in a dark design against Fidelia ; and 1:)esides 
this, he appears willing to receive a kicking^ 
without b spark of courage to protect his per- 
son. This might be true of Russell but oh 
the stage it was a degree of meanndss that dis- 
gusted the audience, and drew from them 
strong mai'ks of disapprobation* If the au- 
thor had given more importance to Faddle, 
instead of sinking him down to the lowest 
meanness, he might have employed him occa- 
sionally to the catastrophe, and, by sallies of ^ 
/ ;' h 2 ^ wit, 
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wit, hare made the dialogiae more lively and 
entertaining. The play has some refeemblance 
to the Conscious Lovers, and by some critics^ 
baa been pronounced superior to that excellent 
comedy. We cannot, however, subscribe to^ 
that opinion. Sir Richard Steel's play abounds 
with moral doctrine, tending, ,in a beautiful 
stile, to correct and polish the manners ;, the 
scene between BeviL junior and Myrtle is a 
rriost admirable lesson against the tyrant cus- 
tom of duelling; and the manner in which . 
Sealand,, by the unexpected,, but probable 
means of a bracelet^, discovers Indiana to be. 
lus daughter, is a most beautiful and pathetic 
incident. Tlie . Foundling deserves a rank in 
I^he list of good comedies: it is a just and true 
imitation of life, and bids fair to be revived, 
whenever the public shall recover their taste for 
nature and ^ simplicity. The prologue wa^ 

writtjea 
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written by Mr. Brooke, the celebrated author 
Ktf Gustavus FasA, a tragedy prohibited by 
the Lord Chamberlain, as it seems, without 
anj solid reason. The Epilogue * was from 
the pen of Garrick, in his xistial lively vein. 



EAtiLT in tMs season, the farce 

September '^ 

1748, to >of Lithe 'Wfas- itevived- Garrick 

June 1749. J , ^ * \-/T- ^ 

played thi?«ie diffetNerit parts, a poetji 
a drunlten 'man,'^ina''a 'French'mari; Wood- 
ward wks the fine'^enUeniaini ahtt^MrsV Clive) 
the fashionaibte lady. • 'NotwitKstariding these 
advantages, it ihet with Vioknt opposition from 
the minor critics, with ^Moni it^T^M a settled 
rule'iid damn every piece they <!ioiild>* Garrick 
had in readiness tor the Stage tv¥b pkys of hSu 
favourite Shakespeare. '' Rdmkb^. ahtd* ^'Juliet 
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f See the AppeifaOt^ No. V. 
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had been:miich disfigured in several alterationSj 
and wai> therefore/ -. for a long, time banished 
jmxti the stage. Garrick 'saw that the catas^ 
txophe might be made more affecting than it 
was'ih the original pJayi iwSich hfi knew, was 
founded on an Italian novel, written by Ban- 

dello.- TwQ translations of that piece, both 

' . (■ • • 

essqnti^Iy .diiier^nt, had been published in 
SliakespearVs firoe* 'The jfirst related the final 
. eii^ppt in a ypry . impejofe^t - m^ixmar. It stated 
tl^jt Rom^o qpencd Juliet's tpmb, and^ think't 
ing that shfj layi there stretched in deiath, swal-. 

9 

lowed adp3e of po^onu which was such.^oo/i; 
speeding ,g^t;,ih^thfi expired iiamediatelyv 
JuUet in thi^J. momei^t wak^? frpnj her; trance^: 
s^ $i^dif^ lie«/V>ver de^d, in her yciiemence: 
of gpef,\ ^ giyps hprself a mortal stab, and . 
dies on the spot. The second translation stated 
the fact with ftdditioiial circumstances. Ac- 
.1 * cording 
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cwding to that account, Juliet comes to her- 
self in the very moment after Romeo had taken 
the fatal draught. The lover, in his emotions 
df surprise, forgets wrhat he had done. He is 
tmnsportQi with joy, and both break out in a 
stram of i^apture. The poison, however, be- 
gins to operate, and the 5cene of blifis is changed 
to grief and a^guish^ Romeo expires at her 
&et, and slie, in wild despair, stabs hei^self, and 
dies upon the body of the deceased, ^fhis im- 
proved translation, there is reason to believe, 
was never seen by Shakespeare. That great 
poet, we may be sure, would have known hqw 
to make the best use of -those extraordinary 
circumstances. We should have had our pas-* 
sions wound up to the highest pitch ; the rap-f 
tare of the lovers woidd have thrilled through 
every heart, and. the sudden transition to the 
extjreme of misery, would have been a most; 

L 4 pathetiq 
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pathetic coottrast. So fine an opportunity' did 
pot escape thenptice of Otway, but the uSfrbe 
made of it is very extraondin^rj. Having de- 
signed a trtgedy on the ciyil di^i^nsions at 
Home» he tninsplanlbed tite prindpal sc^es 
of Bfmteo ahd Juliet into his Histmy of the 

■ 

Fall of. Cuius Marius, where they are a most 
unnatural, mixture* The great wonder ii^^ that 
such a writer as Otway,.Who J:neV^:ho5t to 
touch the tendcareat strifig9 of thi3 h^art* 3b<mld 
tiaye forgot lus powec/ov^r thepaaai^ifeiin a 
catastrophe sft ex^^uigitely tender, Gaxrick, 
beyond all question, km ?hewn sup^ior, ^kilL 
He rou^^ a variety pf fajsehm ; we ape trans- 
ported: witi joy, surprise, and rapture* !and, by 
a rapid ch^ige, we are suddenly foterwh^lmed 
with despair, arid grief, and pity. Every word 
pierces to the heart, and the catastrophe, as it 

now 
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jib# stands, is the most affecting in the wh<de 
pprnpass of the drama. 



Havuntg with great care prepared this play 
for the stage> be behaved to Barry in the most 
liberal mariner; He knew/ that iti the lover** 
parts, hb was a great favonrite;'and, to give him 
a fair opportunity, assigned to him the part of 
ttomeo^ vnih Mr&^ Gibber to second him in 
the character of Juliei. Solicitous for the 
ftuccws'of his alterations^ he attended the re« 
h^ai^ls, and commiidicated all his ideas to the 
perforinera. The consequence was, that 
Barry -and Mrs, Gibber enchanted the public 
ear for a number of nights. Woodward also 
gave grealT'satisfactiou in the part of Mercutio^ 



1 , • 

• DuRiNa the run of this play, Gdrrick played 

alternately with it the character of Benedick 

in 
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in th€ cotncdy of Much ado about Nothings 
llie subject is taken from- an Italian novel, as 
^^as frequently the case, and thfe plot is crowd-r 
ed with a long list of Dramatis Personce, and 
^ great deal of episodical busmess, which by a 
nviltiplicity pf incidents destroys the unity of 
aiction. But Beatrice and Benedick atone foi 
»U defects. TTieir characters are happily imai< 
gined. Each has formed a decided r^olution 
never to marry ; they have both brilliant parts/ 
and a constant flow of wit, and they agveeia 
nothing but their resohution to lead a single 
life. The delight of Beatrice is to play off 
her raillery on J3ened?>A:, and he, . in his turn; 
is A. match for her ,at her own weapons. • They 
wage a war of repartee^ and thw wit is beat • 
to and fro between them with as much celerity, 
as if it were a game of battledore and shuttle- 
cppk. Tfie scheme, th^t mftkep the first ijnr? 

pression 
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pifission on Benedick in favour of Beatrice ^^ 
is artftilly contrived, and we are pleased to see 
her, in a short time after, fall into the same 
snare. A new device was unnecessary ; we 
like to see her bite at the sdme bait, and tc- 
npunce at once all her former sentiments. We 
may here observe that Ben Jonsot^ has done 
the same thing ia his comedy of Every Man 
in his Humour f Kiteiy and his dame are both 
Received, for their own good, by one and the 
same story. The play of Much ado about 
Nothing ends in a manner highly agreeable to 
^he audience. We rejoice to see the sparring 
lyits, whp had forsworn the tender passion, on 
a sudden revolution of sentiment, deeply en- 
amoured of each other. The play had great 
success. Mrs. Pritchard fv^as Garrick's rival 
jp every scene : which of them deserved the 
laurel most was never decided ,- but their 

united 
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united merit was such, that Much ado about 
Nothing continued to be a favourite comedy, 
as long as that excellent actress chose to per- 
form the part. She resigned, it in favQur of 
her daughter, and the play lost half its value* 
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CHAP. XIV. 



InfiNB, a Tragedy hy Dr. Johnson— TAe Stoty on which it W 
founded^-^The Fable — The Beauties and Defects of the Piec9 
'•^It's Failure on the Stage — Gibber's Dramatic Rules-^ 
Merope, a Tragedy ly Aaron Hill — The Writer's Quarrel 
with PoPE^— Voltaire's Merope — Observations on that 
Play — Lord Bolingbrohe's Letter to Aaron Hill — Success 
«f the English Merope. 



IN February 1749, Dr. Johnson produced^ 

his tragedy of Iren^e ; the pl^y, as it seems, 

which his friend Walmsley says, in his letter* 

iDf the 2d March 1737, the author wbb carry- 

\ 
ing with him to London to tiy his fortune. 

Irene languished in silence from that time, tiU^ 

* See the Appendij^ No. IL 

his 
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liis friend Gafrick became manager, and theii 
all difficulties were remoted. The subject is 
taken from a passage in Knolle's Histoty of 
the Turks, wheY-e We are told, that Mahomet^ 
the Sultan, being reproved by his courtiers for" 
dedicating his hours to the fair Irenes aad 
\^dthdrawing his attention frortl the business 
ofthe empire, was touched to the quick by so 
severe a reproach. To reinstate himself in the 
good opinion of his subjects, he sumpioned a 
meeting of the grandees, and having ordered 
Irene to attend, he drew his sabre, and struck 
ftiff her head* Upon this story a dramatic su-^ 
pierstructure was to be raised. Invention waiS^ 
to find materials, to furnish, as Voltaire ex-« 
presses it, the long carriere of five acts, which it 
is so difficult to do without subordinate episodes- 
In this Johnson was not deficient. Call Basm, 
ihc first Vizier^ enters into a conspiracy with 

tWQ 
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two<jfreeks against the Sultan. DemetrHts^ 
one of the Greeks, mourns over the ruin of his 

country, and is further instigated by his love 

* 

of Aspasia, v^hom he is resolved to rescue 
from a state of bondage. Mahomet^ in the 
inter^^al, devotes his time to Irene, who at last 
turns apostate, and renounces her religion for 
flagitious grandeur. The catastrophe is brought 
forward by a detection of Call Bassa, who, 
on the rack, drops some words that tend to 
impeach Irene. The enraged Sultan orders her 
to be strangled, and, execution being done, he 

§ 

finds too late that she was innocent. In all this, 
there is certainly business enough; but, the 
business proceeds without an incident to alarm 

the passions, in a calm philosophic stile. Every 

« 

spene abounds with sentiment, but has no 
emotion to agitate the heart. 
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It is true that the dialogue is carried on \nth 
great richness of ex]pression^ and harmonious 
numbers ; but beautiful versification will make 
a fine poem, though not a tragedy. It is to ]&e 
p^retted that Johnson had not coosidered, 
wifh due attention> the rule laid down by 

_ J 

Horace, who says, it is not enough that the 
poem is beautiful; it should^be affecting, and^ 
of force to raise a storm of passions, a whirl* 
wind in the soul : 



Nee satis est pulchra esse poemata, dulcia stinto, ' 
Et quocunque volcnt, animum auditoris agunto. 



There is a passage in Gibber's life, that placed 
the doctrine of Horace in the clearest light ; . 
and though Gibber cannot be cited as a legis* 
lator in criticism, yet as a man of experiences 
who attended to the secret causes of stages ^ 
effect, he deserves the attention of all dramatic 

writers. 
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writers. He says,. '* I will but jiiit speak a . 
^^/ word or. two to any author, wKo has not-yet 
" writ one .linie of his next^ play? . iWTiat I . 
would say to hiul is this : Sir, b^fote. ,yott 
; put pen to paper, think weU,. aiid priticp^ 
pally t)f yoilr design, Qr;chieifsaction,vta- 
^' watds which every line yQU\ymte ought to 
<^ be dira^^nv is: to its centre. .If .we oah ^ay 
'f.df.your finest IspntimentS, this^or that might 
^* be left Quti without mi^nlingthe story, 4e^ 
^' pend upon it that fine* tlwig a& ss^id in a 
^* wrong place; and, though you may urge, 
^^ that a brijght thdught is n4t tp be rp$isted^ 
you will, not be^ able to deny, , that those 
very fine lineS.would.be much finer> if you 
^^ pould find a proper occasion for them ; 
.'^ otherwise, you trUl be thought to take less 
aidvice from Ari|5tpt;le and Horace, than from 
Bay'es in the Rehearsal, who very smartly 
VOL. I. M "says 
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^' says, tfliat the devil is the plot good for, 
/* but to bring in fine things i? When your 
^ fable is good, every {)art of it will cost you 
^ much ^ less labour to keep your narrative 
** ative^ then you wil| be forced to bestow up- 
^ On ttlese elegant discourses^ that are not ab- 
*' sotutely conducive to yotet catastrophe> or 
^* ' mam purposfe. It is but a melancholy Com^ 
^ mendatioif of a fine thought, to say when 
^ yen have he^rd^ it, JTellJ but what's all 
"^ this t^ the purpose f ' : ^ 



" TSE»i are threeplay* by Bzoks; die JEarl 
'* ^ Ess^x, Jnha Bullen, and Mazy Q^^^rt 
**• Ojf SiJiJto, i^hiiSh, though they are written • 
<" in' the ftiost foarbaroui stile, that ever Waii 
«' able to keep possession of tfee stage, bave^ aEL 
** interested the hearts of his auditors. There 
** is sometMtig so . hdppy in Uie disposttiofi of 

att 



I 

kit Ms faVies ; All His dbier dbaofctisrs ftrp 



^* thrown into sudi natiir?! drciftmstances df 
" distress, tliaft their mi^^afy or affliction wante 
** yety little assistance from the ornaments of 
•* ^sft^. After what 1 hare ahserved, when- 
eta: t ste a tr^dy defecti^ye in ite fablfe^ 
let there 'be ^vet-^to man j, fine liiies in it, C 
iidpel Bhail bef iorgiven^^if I ixnptxte IJmt de- 
fectto*4heidIc««3$s, the weak judgcmenti or 
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JfM 3>r, Johnson adopted €U3l>er'64octQri<^ 

i 
I 

he fni^ tiaiv^e pi^oveid:, as Mr. Wdmsley hoped 
iie ^WKMdd, a grioot dramcrtic^^oet B^tne wa«, 
^dfth soflife ox^iosition, aested niiie n^bte, tasA 
theni^km tte ijhdf. The ttnited powers of 
ISawildc^ Bart^;, Mns. Ol^ber, and Mks, Erit- 
<iiard icould not caise it into vogcte. The play, 
iM)\vcver/wiIl iifs^yfi be ewrstsidCTcd as a fine 

M 2 poem; 
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poem ; " tlie rooral sentimciiitSi the s|>leaadi(i die^ 
tion, and die musical caftfenceof the versifica^ 
tioni will ever be admired in the dloaet^ . . -* 



* » 



Aaron Hill was the next author after I>f- 
Johnson! In tiie month, of Mareh 1749, his 
tragedy of Merope was acted at Drury:-I^ne. 
The authbr was well known to the public by 'a 
variety of 'productions^ in prose ind^efstj 'but 
Chiefly by his ! translation of the Zaire j^knd 
Alzire of Voltaire. The first of those two 
plftysr>niadfe its. iappearaoce on the stage in 17436^ 
fStVi^^ix^ the hdnour of introducing thecde^ 
brate(4"Mts. Gibber, whoi from ^hat ti3BDic,\was 
;pj9iversally admired as the^ inost pathetic and 
''melodious dctress that ever dharmedjthe pubHc 
ear. ^rpii Hill was a man of ian enlarged 
and comprehensive latnd^ He had the mis* 
fortune to. foil beneath his railk>a;nd join -the 

.. * Grab- 
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<Jrab-str^t race in a libel on Mr. Pope, who^ 
to(^ occasion in the Dwiciad to express his 
resentment, and, at the same time, to do jiis«- 
tice to the talents of the man. Among the 
hCTocs, who are described leaping into FleeU 
4itch, Pope says, 



* ThenHiU essay'd ; . scarce vamsh'd oat of sights 
He ])VLoy9 up instant^ and returns to lights 
He bears no token of the sable st^reams^ 
^And n^kmnts &r off among the swans of Thames. 



Pope's resentment does not seem to have been 
vfery strongi since he barely mentions the of- 

■ 

fence, and ends with an elegant compliment. 
But that compliment did noti soften Aaron 
Mil's indignation* He took fire, and exposCiiy 
lated'in a i^e of towering prides and vioieftt. 
anger. Pope wsts convinced /ibflt he had^acted , 
^ttegr^at inodewtionv; hcKtlierefftifej, il^t^Ueiil-. 



\ 

\ 
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to the lcitt4ri» sent to him on; the oeeMieii, in 

tedns of civility, not being willing to ht»9 

♦. ■ * 

^ivf a- paj^er war with a maii/who was pfo- 

tetifted by Lord Bolingbrohc. 



Voltaire's tragedy of ilferop« was deidYedi 
from remote antiquity. In the time of Aris- 
totle there tv» a play on the subject by £w- 

• * 

rip ides. That great critic, speaking of the in- 
cidents that teiKl to excite wimisiom of ter* 
ror and pity, observes, that when a person i3 
nmrderf d by one^ who doev iiot know the ofe^«- 
jet^ of hiaiuty* but learns th^ truth 9B sq<ki 
ai^ the^dcsdis $ai3»9litted„ wo hiprYf th^A |!^[^ 
sentsKt to 116 a fine trag^situatii^; l^t Ita 
adM^ tfa^ is 9tiU ^otherimethod,. ailjithfft 14 

dif O^J^ptttoratdCi .whsare Mmvpffie m the povrt 



1 
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hat does not know him at ^e tiine> and t))^ 
most bappily recognizes him in the m^nen^ 
•vhea ihe b ready to plunge a poiimrd ia jbil 
heart. This is the sitiiatioiit which Ariatotlc 
thinks the finest and most path^ttc that can 
T)c invented. The mother is saved from a 
ficene of horror^ and the innocent son is reo^ 
cued from immediate death* Euripides' $ tra^ 
gedy has perished in the wreck of time^ hut 
(heaubji^ nipp&9Hd to he so truly tsagi<:al, thai 
viffians mtbots in Italy and Fr^hce have at 
dil^rent timsB tiied their strength- in thia iww 
of Ulysacas. Y^^taire . mentions then by nam^ 
but says^ they aU disfigured the stcry by qpit 
tocUcal and umntereating love-f^Qts, At 
leng^ Scipio Maffei {sopdiKred a mm^h and 

wpoa which VoUaive went to w^rlf. Hia tra- 
ged j has lieea jihrajrs justly ^^mip^. Qm 

M 4 English 
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£nglish"Merope has not the eame claim to ap« 
piause;- In- the preface, Aaron fllll says, in 
his usual lofty tone, that he t\a,s retouched for 
^pyVbltair^s use ike characters in his high 
boasted Merope, This fooks like a spirit of 
emulation, and naturally leadis us Jo expect 
great alterations and considerable improve. ' 
ments. Nothing of the sort occurs ; the tfans* 
lator follows his author in a regular series, 
scene by scen«. The dialo^e, indeed, is some-t 
what varied, that is, the speeches do not ex-* 
pand to an unnatural lengthy accoidiiig to ihe 
Ftench manner. On this head Aafoni Hill 
speaks as follows : ** Our unpolished London 
f * stage (a? Voltaire assumes the liberty of 
ff caliiog it) hi&€»tert^ned a nobler taste of 
dignified simplicity than to deprive drattia-^ 
tic poetry of all ttfiat animates the passions, 
y ihpursuit 6f ^ ooid, starved,' taine, absti- 

" nence. 
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V nence, which, from an affectation to shuqi 
5^ figure, sinks into flatness, an elaborate es- 
^' cape from eneiBgy into a grovelling, weari- 

some, bald, barren, unalarming, chillness of 
expression; that emasculates the mind instead 
of moving it/- After this high-flown ratit, 
we expect that dignified simplicity which has 
been mentioned with an air of superiority, 
and jet iart have nothing but a strained, far- 
fetched, and uncommon use of words, with- 
ptit harmony in the versification, in ipany 
places grating to the ear. There is extant a 
letter * from Lord Bolingbroke to the author, 
' \Xi which that great master of stile says, ♦* We 
f* have doubted (Mr. Pope and IJ whether 
ff in some sentences the utmost effort oflan-^ 

V guage has not obscured the beauty and 



* See the AppendiK^ Nc>. VI. 

*1 force 
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" force of thought.'* This: certaiqJy was the 
constant error of Aaron Hill's stile; we per^ 

s, 

ceive in all his iiy^orks an elaborate atteippt to 
avoid flatness : His potion was, that tx> be im* 
pressive, the language must be forced and dis- 
torted; and jet^ notwithst^idingthe^4ef€ets> 
the tragedy of JVferope was received .with the 
warmest applause. M^^s. Fi^it^iard iorthe jcha--^ 
racter of the njother, and Garricfc, mx- that of 
her son, made the spectators pant with terror 
and pity, and at last drew tears of joy from 
every «ye. The Jboui^ wa& crowded dudng 
tfa^ run of th^ play, and, after great i»iccess> 
was clp«ed at thei. visual time. 



* 
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9ars«PK's Marriage with ViOhvm-^SiiigT^ ike Pari jT 

■ 

Othellq/o B^rrt^ and. acts thai o/*Iago— TAe Play o/* 
Much Ado about Nothing ^Tot£^5 into great Vogue on Acy 
jsounf cf ike frequent Passages silluding to Gabbick's Jfar* 
riage — Edward the Black. Pbincb^ a Tragedy , ly Wil- 
X.JAM Shiblbt^ Merchant at Lisbon-^Defects of the Play* 



) IN the tatmthofjvly, Garrick entered on a 
w:w scene, of life. He mairkd the fair Vio- 
lettip a Dfttiye of Vienna^ who chose to gnee 
her&elf with an Italmn name. She ivta an 
degantfij^im; and^ aa a dabcer, greatly admired 
for the tmcommon charm>< whidi the displayed 
ill' kU ismc oia^ments* Previous to this matcli:» 
it » qey^^^^at G^rxick was^ on the point of 

marxymg 
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marrying Mrs. Woffington. This writer hasi 
heard her declare at different times, that he 
Kent so fg^r as to J:ry the wedding-ring on her 
finger. But Violetti was patronized by Lord 
and Lady Burlington, who, it was generally 
understood, gave hep a fortune of six thousand 
pounds, the sum bequeathed her by GarricVs 
will, in addition to otljer considei^ble 1^- 
pies, 



/ . '. • » 



September 

mo; p^ 

June 175( 




Early in this season Garricfc 
gave a^jstron^ proof »of. his xegard 
fcxr Bsxvtf. : i He iiad dready-con- 
tiibuted) greatly to ^adlrance his wptrtktion by. 
assigning ta'him the character of Jfomea,^ audi 
lie now resblvi^, in 'aiveiy genettrasjilitoner,^ 
tb.make andtber' sacidefioe, i tisat wasiby^alldi^: 
catingrfcr ever the ipa^t of * OtbeUo'y and, ' by ^ 
Hmt act/ faitlj aid^iowJoigiJig.;^ 
7 .. ; ': excel- 



«•» 
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eiccOfence in the Mowr:t^ ]Fenic€7^ ; M&v iwas 
this all : in-orflar ta giye^ new lattrac^lon to the 
play, hie tdok to himself the part df lago, con- 
tient to he subordinate to Barry. He took care', 
however, ncdt to let himself down by his. new 
larrangeoCient. . To a genius like his, all forms 
and. shapes/ though diffeEcht from each other, 



were perfectly adapted. The several modes of 
mind that so strongly mark la go's villainy, 
were wonderfully expressed ; and, by conse- 
quence, the attention of the public was equally 
divided between the two great performers. 



' Tflfe. qom^dy of Miich Ado .c^hout Nothing 
,Yi2iS $cted alternately with the play of Othello, 
•aiid wjks in greater vogue than ever. A num- 
.ber of circumstances concuited to make it a 
favourite play. The small wits nibbed their 
' pens upon the occasion of Garyick's marriage^ 

aud 
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and lampoon^ epigraiiDs/ ^sonndtSr t^Mxahf^ 
mixsms, buttered ia evary €<^ee^}»Ufie. To girer 
a chec^ to the mftlioe of die dety, Ned Moore 
wrote an ironical satire^ in wliich he was able 
to antictpate every topic of mikviolence^ and 
^baeby to ^^kace the Bcribbiers, alid tike their 
tradie out of their hsLO&s. In two remaikaye 
.li»», fae said that @^rrkk would be 
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A very Sir John Brute sfll day. 



J =* 



Amongst all their envenomed shafts, the 
Grub-Stre^ W^itlings ^©ould fipd notfeittg so 
keen. T<y give them' the m^m^ bldW, 
Muck Ado 'about Nothirtg was revived* 1^ 
passages in the part of BeneMcky applicihle XA 
Garrick^s own case, occasioned' infinite mitliif 
isuch as, '* Here you may see' Benedict the 

^' married 



^ ^ 
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^ nutt^iedman! — Imayvkancetokavesome 
odd quirks and remnants of wit broken 
^n me> became I have railed so long 
against marriage :r^But shall quips and 
sentences^ and paper bidlets of the brain 
aWe a manfromthe career of his humour f 
^' No; the world must be peopled.-^ fFJien 
^^ I said, I would die a hatchelor, I did not 
'* think I thould live to be married.^' These 
several strokes of humour excited the loudest 
appUuse, and Ganick gained a complete 
tritunph over all the Pasquinades of the day. 



TowAKDs the beginning of December 1 749, 
a neW tragedy was presented by William 
Shirley, intitled Edward the Black Prini:e, 
attempted after the manner of Shakespeare. 
But the manner of Shakespeare is not within 
1th« feach of ordinary writers: it is distinguished 

by 
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by t^o peculiarities : the iinst is his negkct 
of all regular design in the eonstroctipn of his 
fable, without any regard to the -unity of ac-* 
lion, without order/ and often without con-* 
nection, crowding together a multiplicity o( 
mcidents; add a imiQber of episodical charac- 
ters. This niethod, if it deserves that name^ . 

* * * 

may be easily attained ; < but> whenever an au- 
thor marker open prdfession of it, wt may be 
3uji^„ . that he means, ; under ^ a great name, to 
ahd^er his want of invemtion, or capacity, to 
form a plotj, , that may sctvc to keep expectjfc-i 
tion alive, and, by probable means, lead to a 
pathetic catastrophe. But the grand, art of 
^hake^fpeare is his manner pf introducing, 
amidi^t. the wildest confusion, [ uj^spected in- 
cidents that rouze attention^ and throw th^ 
passions into a violent conflict. This last was 
not io Shirley's power. The question in las 

first 
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ifirst scene is, whether the Prince of Wales 
shall engage with superior numbers of the ene- 
my, and the same is repeatedly discussed to 
the end of the fourth act. In the fifth, we hare 
the battle of Poictiers, with the unafFecting 
.distress of two dyiug lovers intermixed with 
it. Shirley wrote his play at Lisbon ; an:d> as 
appears>by the 4ate of .his dedication, loth 
Kbriefirfber tT^q; was at that place when his 
play w^;^£d. vlt folloy^s tljat he had no op- 
portunity to consult able critics, and- that cir- 
cumstance may be his apology for a languid 
gr?idufj|iof^.r - r RiheTnmt^ a J^Iarshal in the 
.Erf{Rcfi^<??pcnp3;^s.t)i,e bi^t drawn character in the 
^Ijay, ^d, was Jgfregtjj executed by iMr. Bairry. 
^e^.J^lqci^PrifLCe w^stoo uijif^rm,- tpo col,d, 
^A^^g^e, for..sufth.an actor e^ OarricL 
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Tragedy of Thb Roman FATR£ft> ly William WaiTsafAD^ 
JSfy.— TAe 5^0^ in. Li VY, on which the Play is- founded"-^ 
CoRNBiLLB*8 Tragedy on the same subject — Olservations on 
tl— CoBNEiLLE passes Judgement on himsetf-^'Siructute of 
Whitbhbad's Falle^^The Incidents conducted with great 
Art — Garrick iji Old Horatius, Barry in the Son', and 
Mrs, Pritchard in the Murdered Sister^^Their various JSi- 
c€llenct''''Gr€at success of the Pl<ty. 



f 



rsf the month of February 1750, Ac stage 
was enriched with the tragedy of The Romari 
Either, by Mr. William Whitehead. The 
subject is related by Livy in the first book of 
his history, and is in siibstance as follows: 
The Romans and Albans, both descended from 
the Trojans, who landed with ^neas in Italy, 

were 
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Were united by ties of consanguinity. A war 
broke out between the two states. Mucins 
Svffetius, the Aiban general, desired an in- 
terview with Tulliii,Hostilius, the King of 
Rome^ and proposed to end the quarrel with- 
imt an etfusion of blood. There happened to 
be in each army three brothers of equal age ; 
ihe Hpratii on the side of Rome, and the 
Curiam in the Alban army. They Were, 
chosen th^ champions of their country, and by 

.V 

their valour the fate of empire was to be de- 

• ' *» i ■ - .. . 

•cided. The signal being given, the combatant* 
rushed on-tp the attack. Two of the Romans, 
g^fter wounding their three antagonists, died oa 
the i5)Qt The surviving brother, in order to 
divide the force of the CuriatiL betook him- 
sd£ to flight* Seeing his enemies following 
him at a distance from ea,ch other, he turned 
. ahpft Qii the. neafe;st,. and having stretched him 

If 2 ou 
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on the field, advanced against the second, ana 

> 

gained another victory. The third wSs fa^ 
tigued with his wounds, and disheartened :by 
the death of his brothers.' The victorious Ro* 
man exclaimed, '^ I fidve sent tubo to the 
^' shades heloiv, andiiow I decide the con^ 
'^ test.'' The young Alban fell, and tiie Ro- 
'man army 'f€turned in triumph* ' The victorii* 

^ : * ' * * '.—1 " ■. 

mis herb met hi^ sister at the 'gate di'Rome, 

She was engaged in -a marriage-contract with 

oiie of the islaughtered Cwr/^fn ; and/ seeing' 

'on her brother's anti the scarf which she had 

»' ■ . 
'^wrougHt for her lover with her owrihands, in a 

fit of frantiic grief she tore hei- fiaif , aiid in loud 

• • * * . 

'ekclamatibns," invoked the deceased in a gush 
'of tears. Her brother was fired with iiidig- 
nation. He gave' her a^iWbrtal stab, saying, as 
he struck, ^' Oh, with your ill-timed grief, 

r 

'** cind seek your pUramour in the' shades 

' « below,** 
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*' below."' A deed so atrocious, ^tarnished the 
splendour of his victory. He was accused be- 
fore the King ; but Tullus Hostilius chose to^ 
wave the decision from himself. He appoint- 
ed, . according to law^ two magistrates, called 
Duumviri, to sit in judgement. The young 
man was pronounced guilty; but by the ad- 
vice of TuUus, appealed to the people. Old 
Horatius was his advocate. He declared that 
his daughter deserved her fate ; . and, if he 
thought otherwise, he should exert the legal 
authority of a father, and punish a murderer 
vsr|th his own band. At his intercession, the 
young hero was absolved by the people. The 
crjme, as Floras expresses it, was merged in the 

gl^ry oC.the conquest, Faoinus intra gloriam 

% 
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Such is the account given by Livy. 
Corneille, the great poet of France, so long 
ago as the year l635> had given a tragedy on 
the subject. But, as he has conducted his 
fable, the unity of action is destroyed. We 
have, in fact, three distinct tragedies, namely. 
The Victory over the Curiatiiy The Death 
of Camilla (called Horatia by Mr. White- 
head), and finally. The Young Hero s Trial 

for Murder. Corneille sat in judgement on 

'\ 

himself. In his Examen U Horace, annexed 

to his play, he had the candour to acknow- 
ledge the defects of his piece. He attempts. 
Indeed, to justify the manner in vrhich the ' 
victorious champion kills his sister. But sure- 
ly, that event is not brought about with any 
thing like dramatic art, Camilla sqes her/ 
l)rQther adorned with the spoils of her lover, 
And hev fury mpunts to .4 blaze. She pour$ a 

torrent 
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torrent of invective in a speech of no less than 
sixty lines. Her brother is fired with resent- 
ment, and instantly draws his sword. She 
flies from him : he follows, and kills her be- 
hind the scenes, saying aloud, " Goy and weep 
for your Curiatius in the infernal shades ;** 
Vdy dedans les enfers plaindre ton Cu* 
riace,^ She cries out, " Ah! traitre,'* and 
is heard no more. Sabina, sister to the Cu^ 
riutii, and wife of the conqueror, iSOUis the 
remainder of the fourth act with three long, 
tedious, aod unimpassioned speeches. Corneille 
does not hesitate to condemn the fiflth act ; he 
says, it gave no satisfaction to the audience, 
being a ^string of pleadings, whereas declama-^ 
tion is wholly improper in the catastrophe. It 
may have place in thp beginning, when the 
bu^ess 1^ not warm and animated; but a 
^ftib act calls for action, and harangueg and 

K 4 long 
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long , disdoiirses are then out of all time and 

place. Tout ce cinquieme act est encore 

I ... 

une de causes dii peude satisfactiom que 

laisse cette tr age die: il est tout eriplaidcryers, 
et ce n^est pas la la place des harangues, ou 

> • « 

des longs discours: il$ peuvent etre sup-- 
portes en un comniencement de piece , ou 
V action n est pas encore ecjiaiiffeey mats ie 
ciriquieme acte doit plus agir que discourir. 



/ t 



Such was the candour of Corrieille, 'He 
was threatened with a criticism from thdaca-' 
demy,, like that which had been published on' 
the Cid\ but he consoled himself by^ saying j^ 
Horatius was condemned by the Duumviri;^ and 
absolved by the voice of the people, - 



MRt Whitehead had the judgement tadis-^ 

card all xetfutidancies and supeJrauotis etiadic-** 

■ ters. 
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ters. The actidn of his play hinges entirely on 
the Roman father. He is principally interested 
in every incident, and by that judicious conduct 
the whole is made a regular and well connected 
fable. The death of Horatia is managed with 
great skill. Towards the close of the fourth 
act, shepouris her curses on her brother and the 
Roman name. Horatius draws his sword, 
and by her fether's order she is forced away. 
But nothing can appease her fury. Her friend 
Valeria, in the fifth act, tells how she pro- 
voked her fate. She desires to see her father 
^nd her brother: for that purpose she is brought 
on the stage, and a pathetic scfene ensues. . The' 
people crowd to the house, demanding justice 
on the murderer. She forgives her brother, 
and expipesy . The Roman Father becomes 
aft advocate for his son, and saves his life* 
tJpon the whfile, it' m^st be acknowledgedy 

that 
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that what the original divided into three dis-, 
tinct actions, i3 by Mr. Whitehead carried on 
with a coherence that gives the appearance of 
regular unity. There are no detached scenes, 
no unnecessary characters ; no ambitious orna- 
ments, and no speeches for mere parade. The 
airthor tells u^, in his prologue, that he 



Stripped each ltui;nriant plume from fancy's wiogs. 
And tore up similies like vulgar things. 
Nay, ev'n each moral sentimental stroke. 
Where not the character, but poet §poke,. 
He lopp'd as foreign to his chaste design, , 
Kor spared an useless, thp* a golden line. 



The play had every advantage in the represen- 
tation. Garrick, who was peculiarly happy 
in personating old men, acqjaitted himself in 
ihe father with his usual ability ; B^rry had 
great merit in young Horatius^ though the cha^ 
^•acter was ill si*ited tp }u$ stile and ipaxjnpr, 9n4 

wa« 
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was not calculated to call forth alll his powers; 
Mrs. Pritchard exerted herself in the service of 
Mr. Whitehead, who was a great admirer of 
her genius, and her warm friend on all occa- . 
sions. Such perfonners, and the intrinsic value 
of the piece, made it a great favourite during 
» nm of several nights. 



t . 
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GHAP. XVII. 
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Barry anrfMrs. Gibber revolt to Covent-Garden — Quin" joins 
them — Garrick not dismayed ly their Uniofit-rrHii Prvdagut^ 
wi the Occasion — Acts the Part of Romeo against Barry and 
Mrs. Gibber — Both Houses repeat the same Play Twenty 
Nights running — Woodward, in Mercutio— 'TAe Pullic 
Opinion much divided between the Two Romeos — Gon- 
greve's Tragedy ^/A^ Mourning Bride reyire^i atDrury" 
LanC'—^art of the Plot admiralty conducted — Description of 
the Temple admired hy Dr. Johnson — Meeting of Almira 
and her Husband^ Alphonso, well contrivedj, and pathetic^-^ 
Pantomime of Queen Mab. 



September 



)tcmbcr "\ 
3750> to > 



June 1751. 






IN the tourse of the summer a 
strong combination was formed 
for the support of Covent-Gar- 

* 

den theatre. Barry and Mrs, Cibber revolted. 
'i. •: ) They 
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They -weilt over to the adverse camp^ resolved 
to take the field under the banners of Quin, 
'^t^ho had no doubt, but with such recruits, he 
:^ould be able to humble the pride of Brury- 
Eane. The celebrated Mrs, WofBngton was 
of their party. The news-papers drew up 
the forces in terrible array, and in pompous 
terms, gave notice of open war. Garrick saw 

^ formidable phalanx, but was not dismayed, 

/'•••if- ' » 

tie opened his house on the 8th of September, 
with the following 






PROLOGUE. 



Afl heroes, states, and kingdoms rise and feB, 
So (with the mighty to compare the small) 
Through interest, Avhim, or,- if you please, through 

fate. 
We feel commotidhs in our mimic state. 

The 
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The sock and busidn fly from stage to stage; 
A year's alliance is with, us an age. 

And Where's the wondef ? all surprise must ceascy' 

■ . ... , 

When we reflect how int'rest or caprice 
Makes real kings break articles of peace* 



Strengthened by new allies our foes prepare, 
" Cry .havoc, and let slip the dogs of war." 

» • • • ' . 

To shake our souls, the papers of the day 
Draw forth the adverse bands in dread array, 
A powV might shake the boldest with dismay. 



Yet fearless still, we take the field with spirit, 
Arm'd cap-a-pie in self-sufficient merit. 
Our ladies too, with souls and tongues untam'd. 
Fire up, like Britons, when the battle's n^m'd. 
Each female heart pants for the glorious strife. 
From Hamlet's mother, * to the Cobler's wife* 



* Mrs. Pritchardj aod Mrs. CUve in the Devil to Pay, 

Some 
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Some few. there arie.whom paltry passions guides 
Desert e^h day> and fly frpm side to side; 
Others, like Swiss, love fighting as their trade^ 
'For, beaj; or beating, they must all be paid. 



Sacred tp Shakespeare was this spot design'd^ 
To pierce the heart, and humanize the mind, 

« 

But if an empty house, the actor's curse. 
Shews us our Lears and Hamlets lose their force. 
Unwilling we must change the nobler scene. 
And, in our turn, present you Harlequin ; 
Quit poets, and set carpenters to work^ 
Shew gawdy sceries, or mount the vaulting Turk. 
For though we actors one and all agree 
Boldly to struggle for our vanity, 

* If want co^nes on, importance must retreat ; . 

' Our first greit ruling passion^s tq eat. 



To keep the fields all measures we'll pursue ; 
The conflict glgrious ! sipcq we fight for you. 

1 And 



t 
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And should we faU to gain the wish'd appkuS^^ 
At least we're: vanquished in a noble crnisei • 



Havijs^g thus addressed the tbwh, he shewed 
that his measures were well concerted* He 

• ' -. . • ■ 

foresaw that Romeo and Juliet would be the 



•••-" <[ . ' i r ' ^ 



grand battery opened against him by the 
enemy. He had, lectured Barry and Mrs- Cib- 
ber in that play, ai>d now expected that they 
would employ his own weapons againat Jiinji- 
self. Accordingly he was determineii to ,cpi^- 
tend with them for victory. Though he had 
imparted his ideas to his antagonists, yet suah 
a genius was not exhausted.^ To* s^ike a*t 
new beauties in passages, where the most pC-* 
netrating critic could *ttOt expect-- them, wa&Ms 
peculiar talent. It is certain, however, that he 
had no actress fit to enter the lists against 
Mrs. Gibber. To supply that deficiency, as 

well 



t. r" 



-«■• 
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WfeH' afe tiwnifiist^hdes wBijld permff, fie tobK 
nii^a^ hS ^itiott a yoting ^r&" wli6 Hi^ 
gi^eri to eafljr pwifiile bf rising inehrt. THi& 
^ai"M?s^. Bfelliftiyi' from' ttfe Dlibfin- tiiati^e/ 
of if 'gitaceful f?gttrte, and a go6tS'Vdi6e. Iti-f 
structed by so great a master,' she was able to 
make a stand', tnbtigli riot to dis^te the laurel, 
with Mrs. Cibbei*. Woodward, in Mercutio, 
was a to M^er of strbngtii ; a thdracter so highly 
finished, so whimsical, yet natural, so eccen- 
trie, yet sehisible, and altogcth'ef so cntertaiii-i 

ing, canindt be fount! in any play whatever^ 

/ ' . ■ 

^d no iaibtot ever reached the vivacity of 

Wodaward. Tlie pfa;^ viras aic£ed at Coveiit^ 

•. mrmi 6ii-ly iri Octbbfcr;, and GarncTc *^i 

clla^d' war bh tli^ ^liie e&f. fibtt liot^^ ~ 

eflfltii&ie^' t^ T^m it' tvecbt^ rrigHi^ ^itfibii^ 

fiSt»lftBte>n; ftiblij ^ Ifeiipr/ ^ tlM bf 



^Ol,, I. 



Gamcki 
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Garnck, as a.signalof victory^ played Romeo 
the ^ one , and twentieth time. The puHic, 
during the struggle, had reason to be discon-* 
tented ; they lost the pleasure of variety^ The 
following Epigram appeared in thenewspapers-. 



I What play to-night, says angry Ncd> 

As from his bed he rouzes > 
Rxmeo again ! he shakes his heady . V 

.- ' Apox on both your houses I . ,r 

^arrick, however, had reason to rejoice. The 
grand battery of the enemy was silenced* 
Barry lost nothing by the contest; on the 
contrary, his performance was universally ad-^ 
piired ; he had in some passages sudi peculiar 
powers, that he was not to be eaccdled^ per- 
hapanot equalled* But Garrick's futile genius 
waa> in its turn. Hot to be rivalled. He struck 
out so many new lights, and raised such terror 



i . * \^ 



and 



y - 
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Uid pityl in the catastrpphe, that the public 
opinion was much divided, and the palm of 
victory hung in suspense between the two 
competitors. ^ ^ 



The ; consequence of these measures was/ 
that the Covent-Garden league was discon- 
certed> and Garriek was preparfed to follow 
his blow* Before the end of October, he 
t'evived Congreve*s tragedy of the Mourning 
Bride. Kotwilhstanding sdnle defects, it must 
be admitted, that this is an interesting play. 

« 

The language; it is true, in some places swells 
Into too false grandeur, but is ofleii natural 
and pitthetlc. The business in the two first 
acts IS conducted with uncommon skills Al^ 
meria thinks> that het husband, Osmyn, 
(whofifc reAl name^ is jf^phonsoj vf as lost in a 
storm ^t sea^ when she herself was saved from 

o 3 the 



i^^ 
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die wreck. Osmyn,^ im Ms part;' tniagihsi 
3iat she perisbead i(i the. deejpv Their, meedflu^ 
16 btou^t abcmt by tis laost artful^. :fet; paf4 
bable means^ at the tomb of AnselmcL M^ 
meria enters the temple, and describes that 
zy^hl stanictiuie m ^ foUcEwing lane^ ; 



Ko, aHishjuA'd, and ftiI}a»,.de^!~'jMi:draa!dftilj!; 
How reverend is the face of this tall pilcj^ 
Whose ancient pillars rear fiieir martle headi^ 

liOoking traoqoillity! It strike an, awe- ^ ^ - .- 
And terror on my aching sight 5 the tombi 
Aftd:}nQnnmeakl 'cavGB^ of deaibt Joek- <xftd/ • ' • ' ■^-' 



^^\ 



t Ml 



I • • - .f 



*^ were tj> ( s^t( : %?ph'. tjHS; wbjflftc vuto .o€ 

: ^ heard 
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faeordhim n^lke &it mi^ :peifiark in a Btleei 
paity pf ftiaads, w^^ Gamck, always jea- 
lou&fordie houotet o( Stsi^tiftATe, b«^bi to 
fe|ieat die descripcioii of DoTer CM. '' Hiat/' 
waad SiHkTB^pn, ^^ is by no means ^Ii^bl<^» 
f^ MaoQ is tbere a eonsidttnible o^ect ; /!fta^ 
^ way dawn hangs one that gathers satti^ 
f^ phipe; dreadful tradfit M Coti^Wi 
^ yaula, Man has no cbneem ; inanimate m^ 
V teie prodwee* Afi effect/ ' In this vievr ctf 
1^ maHkt^ itoAinfian vc^s cestainiy tight, itfifi- 
mierfa pipceeds to Jnselmo's tomb, And in A 
ilood <^ gt^ invokes hep hi^hand tf hk 
iiame^ OsmynmyBp 



Who calls that wretched thing that was Alphon^o? 
Whence is that voice, Whose shriDness from the grav<^ 
And growing to bis father's shrowd^ roots up 

Alphonso? 

tf - 

oomefrforwiBiNl/and, to' his i^iix|iri2»^> finda 

3 Almerid. 



\ 
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4l^Bria. The scene between them is e^qyi4 
sitdy tender.. The eontdyancfe of the poet to 
ka4 to this discovery will not easily be matched 
in any oth^r play. The siequel of the plot 
cdrinot be much commended. By the fiery 
spirit of Zkiray Osmyn is involved in the 
utmost danger, but is set at liberty in the 
fourth-act^, and ap{>ears no morfe till the last 
suenei'in which he makes no considerable 
'figure. The c&tastrophe gives us a two^fold 
^l^asure'; yicie meets with the fate it deserves, 
and virtue Is triutnphant. The play, amidst 
spme tumour and bombast, ha$ mfuiy speeches^ 
and a number of sentinjents,. clothed in just 

expression, gnd will at all times deserve tq 

"' ' . . • ■ • 

jteep its rank on the stage. 



Garrick was used to say, that a goo4 play 
was the roast heef of Qld England, and that 

-. .. song 
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song and gawdy decorations were the horse-- 
redish round the dish. But that kind of gau-^ 
niture he was now determined to provide for 
the public. Rich bad formed a strong com-, 
bination^ and had encouraged Barry to break 
through his articles^ and desert from his st^tiqn 
at Brury-Laiie. In order to retaliate, and 
attack the great Mr. Lun at his own weapons, 
he had concerted his measures, and, in con- 
Junction with Woodward, laid the plan of a 
pantomime, entitled Queen Mdb. It was ex« 
hibited in the Christmas holidays, with splen-^ 
did decorations, a great pomp of machinery, 
and every thing that could elevate and sur* 
prize. Woodward was a most excellent 
JIarlequin, j^nd through the rest pf the season 
the success was so great, that Rj^ch began tq 
trenjble on his throne. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 



piL Blas^ a Comedy, hy Edward Moo^e— The Hint from m 

' Passage in the Romance of Le Sage — An Account of 

]Jkjj[«OR«'& FabU^^TJJj,^ Pl^jf hafi no great^t^uccess^^AiPfologW. 

of Humour spoken by Woodvarzj-t-Alfred, q Mflsque^ 

altered hy EIavid Mallet, from the Original written by 

. Tagu^gv md Mimsei^fy t^asa f^ble Perfmf'CMe^. and 

df Course wot short-lived^ — Ben Jon sow's (7twwerfvo/'-EvBaT. 

' Man tn his Humour, with some Alterations by Garrick-t- 

'■ Srh Jon son's Fiible well conducted, and his Characters copied 

fxpm Lifi^^Pr^lpgue by "y^iLLiAM Whit^ead;^ Esq. — Dr* 

Hix^l's Attack on Garrick— Garrick's Epigram in Answer. 



. . ■» . 



THOUGH Garrick had said in hi^ Projjjgjie 
at the oj^ning of thi^ season, that he paight be 
forced to ^zzif Poe/jS, /?n Carpmi^^ f^ 

work, nothing could be fiwther fcptJfi hig 
thoughts. In the month of February 1751, 

1 he 

I ■ I 
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he pfcsf^ted the comedy of Gil Bias, by 
Bd^Y^rd MoQjre, the author of the Foundling. 
Th^. stqry of Aurora^ in the celebrated ron 
uian<;e of JDe S»ge gave the ground-plot of 
y^r* Mopre's fable* Before the play appeared^ 
Strang pr(|}\idices w^re enter^med, and evei^ 
io^psirtisd critics thpugt^t it a bold and hazard-, 
o]is un4ert£^ng. Tbe work of Le Sage waf 
W P^^XJ bcjdj^s hands^ and the reader bad 
forn^jedan idea of Gil Bias Recording to his 
own iip^gina^ion. Tbi§ made it diffiqilt fo^ 
G^riqli to pe|isop«^tp s^ch a character to the 
igatisf^tion of mep, i^^ho went to the tbe^tr^ 
wi^ th/ek pvrn preconceived notions. Th8 
gppi}^ l^jin Sp^p, and it was pbjSjeryed at tha 
tiinQ^ t^^t in seypr^l ini^tanpee thp^'v?;a;i^ 3, total 

5h<? pjflt of the piecp i^as condilcte4 with 
considerable 4pmatic art; fbe dialogue was 

natural 
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natural and «legdnt, without any of those 
strained and far-fetched similiegi which in mo- 
4tern times have obtained the name of wit. 
And yet all the exertions of Garrick, Wood- 
ward, Mrs. Pritchard, and the rest of the per- 
* formers, could not prolong the life of the 
play beyond the ninth night* A Prologue of 
uncommon humour * was spoken by Mr, 
Woodward. Mr. Moore shewed himself, in 
a short preface to his piece, to be a man of the 
most composed and even temper. He says, 
*' After the variety of fortunes that poor 
*' Gil Bias experienced on the stage, the 
** praise and dispraise he received^ the 
*^ mirth and the groans he occasioned, he 
" thH)ws himself into your closets for your 
'* cooler and more deliberate opinions of 
''hint. He confesses great obligations to. 

* See the Appendix, No, VII. 

'*' his 
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his friends, and has no resmtment to hif 
^^ enemies.** The play seems to be consigned 
to oblivion, and, by consequence, a morq ml-j 
nute criticism seems to be unnecessary. 



The play next in succession was Alfred^ a 
masque, hy David Mallet. The author says in 
his preface, that to fit it for the stage^ " He was 
^^ obliged to new plan the original jpoem, as 
f* coniposed by Thomson and lumself ; to 
^* write several scenes over againy apd make 
^^' Alfred, what he should have been at first, 
V the principal figure in his own masque/* It 
^s true, that he has given to his hero a great 
deal to say, but without force or energy, and 
without that sublime of sentiment, which 
ought to animate such a character. Mr. Mallet 
adds, that he could not retain of TTiomson « 
writing more than three or four speeches, ari^d 

2 part 
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lortofooe sflDg, Hs would b^vedpfte better, 
bod lie pi^sfflrvfld ftlajBsi.all tlwit catnte^m the' 
genius oi bis firienfi. The iojig iUhded to, il 
the fam«a$ mic oi Bule. Britannia^ which hft» 
received no advantage from the alteration.. 
T^ pqero, ;asjoi»gmftUy performed at CUffclen- 
hoii^^ at the »c|uest of his Rayftl f%lin«Wi. 
Frederick^ Prince of Wales, pn the Ht pf 
jLugttst ) 740i will fi}wi9j9 4#prd the hi^iest 
fies^siufe . to the reader of tasf^e iq his ciQ»et;» 
£tasrrick pei^fonsked Jifa^ hut. with ;^ hit 
pewem he > ww npt »kk t^ ^ve , eel€t>rity t^ 
the piece. He hoped[> it seemi, wh$n the e^e 
Waa gratified witlL^pkudid seeoeiyv »nd the e^ 
Ahartnted with tx>cal and imtrmtientati miuH0» 
iibat the pbjf would Jbave been crowned ys\^ 
Ibcilllaxit success. Hb was lo^ich ^appojutsdbr 
and Mallet did] not: add) a spn^o£ laiurd t^ h» 

; GaI^ricji 
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^ . ;^ GA.fiRta&hadstidii?esoiirees'ki) 

September i 

: 1751* to Vhimstlfx tha* the fei^ufri^^ 

June 1752. J ' 

oeptiok df ii; iwiM^ piece iris hev^ 
j^judidal to Ms* interest. He perfcfrtoed M* 
Be*t i«rt» itt tragedy and cotne^y, and ^^^^ ^ 
aJwily* sure of attracting fe%^cd ittdknceS.J 
But stiB/ amidst all the hurtyand b^astle ol* 

\&&^ hvkAiiemy h^ found leisure to search for nfo* 

» 

neJfiy in the ridh stoi^es of ancient vt^it- ^ealoui 
tta all times for the hoiiour of the ifenglishi 
tbamsH he trfmed his thoughts to Ben Joniii^. 
Having by his per fonii^ce of .^eZ Dn^^r^ 
jilade the A^hymist a. fevourite play> hie chdU^.' , 
tip bmg fepv^uM thte dOrtiedf of EB^ty MctW 
in h(s liammir. Kfavirtg c*"6ftilly ttettttiteli^ 
^ play in several jmssages, he addfcd an eii(it^ 
lecene in the fdurth act betvreen himself ittd? 
BameMitily. To disgtiise his 8uspici<>ns, he afl-^ 
sniQed^n air of gaiety, but tm^kr tlittC m^k tbtf 

corrosion? 
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boiTosixMs of jeaioiisy wiiite seen in every featurCji 
Such ;wasithe exjpression of that various face^ 
tha^ the ;Hiixed emotions, of his. heart wertf 
sttot)igJiy narked by his Ipoks and ^the t<>ne of j 
his yoice. . M^ety Man in his Humour uaay : be' 
considered as one of Ben Jonsons best pro-.: 
ductions/ The poet does not look for a ro^v 
mantic stoiy>.> for improbable incidents, ind 
marvellous fictions, such as have, of late takea 
possession of the stage. He had his eye on hu«- 
man Ufe, and thence collected his various cha- 
racters. Each of them is distinguished by a. 
peculiar oddity. They all move in by- walksj 
or underplots, but tend to one central point, 
and contribute to the solution of the main 

m 

business. Ben Jonson, like a skillful chess« 
player, to use Dryden s comparison, by slow- 
degrees draws up his men, and mdces his 
pawns subservient to his greater persons* 

Kiteiys 
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Kitelys jealousy is inflamed by a set of rakes> 
whaare pursuing their own pleasures, with-^ 
out any design to disturb his peace of mind4 
0^ellhred, Dame Kitelys brother, embroils 
lier and her husband by his account of CohVs 
tjiouse^ .and thus, at the end of the faurtL( 
act, the business is wound up to a crisis^ bufe 
how It is to end, cJatinot be foreseen. T^m? 
several persons, having separate grounds of 
complaint, apply to a magistrate. They all meet 
before Justice Clement. Dame Kitely tpU^ 

him, that CqhVB house is a place of ill f^me; 

" »j . * 

and that she went thither in quest of hef hns^ 
1;^and. ** D^d you Jind him there ^'^ sd;y§t^hB 
Justice., In tb^t instant . Kitely interposqi|i 
saying, in 9, sharp . eager tone, " I found hen 
*' there*'^ - He who remembers how Qarricfc 
uttered those ^yords, slapping his hand ;on th^ 
table, as if he tnade an important discovery, 
/ must 



-•^-^'^ -v 



^* 
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must acknowledge; trifling as ii may tiov^ \ik 
thought, that it was a genuine i^trdle cff na- 

r • - 

ture. Bobadil charges Doi^nright ' \^iifi an 
Assault, but the Jiuttice is of opinion thdt tli^ 
ScJdier, who taniely recerv^ed a h\&k; nxti wira 
lis d^seitsi A6 Mistakes betweert tfie partfei 
itt cleared' tij>, and Kiiely is cuted o^ hlS 
jealousy. . 



I* must' lie added^ that a coriie(fy, t6 e6m- 
^etfelj acted, -w^-s harcHy eVef si^^ off tiiJ^ 
English stage. Garrick, "WoodWhria iii Bttdt-^ 
M, Tates, and SHuter, and irfdeed sSl i&ii 
j^iMbutters were ^ correct arid natural/ tha^ 
tik? filay drew citovihded audieiices; antl' ke^t 
pdise^sion of th^'^£ag^ d\iArig £h^ ftafta^er*^i? 
Jife. 'i^he prologue WAS written^ by t^: 
Whkdiead, Esq. ♦ 'iHth hts" M&\M rieatn^; 

• a*- the Appiaaii, No. vni. 
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A. passage of it deserves to be inserted in this 
jplabe; 

jioldjy he wrole^ and bdily told tEe a^e; 

He dar'd not prostitute the useful atege j / 

3ut rather beg'd they woiild be pleai'd to see 

ftoax hixn stich plays^ aJs other pk^ should be) . 

Would learn from him to scorn a motley scene^ 

And leave their mdnsters to be pteai'd with men. 

r 

llic dobtfirid exjii^sed iii the last line ought to 
Ibe iiAcUlcated in the present age, for the con- 
sideration of the p^eiblic at large> and our 
modem manager^* 



Air anecdote thai occtirred at this time, 
between Gahick and Dr* Hill, of famous 
memory, maybe pi^O^erly tnentioned in this 
place. The Dpctor, it is well known, was 
the atithor of a papei* called The Inspector. 
He had, for reasons best known to himself, a 

vot. I. V strong 
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Strong antipathy td Garrick, aodtook every op- 
portunity to detract from his merit. To do this 
effectually, he wrote a long ekborate essay, to 
prove that Barry was the greatest actor on the 

T T 

stage. In the same critical dissertation, he 
thought fit to mention that great actress, Mrs. 
Porter, but, by a mistake, he talked of her 
as dead, though she was then, at a very ad- 
v^nded age, living at Hempstead* , GftrriCk 
availed himself of : this blunder,; and rs^lied 
4n the f9llpwiQg €5)igra^ : ^ : : 



O thou profound, polite, y^se, gay Inspector, 
Gbogen bytly grackww «elf our tasto'fe Erector! 
Wh<^ by 'ist poor Portor, yet ckh)^ in ea^ ifck , , 
And giv'st to Barry matchless fame and worth. 
Thy peii vrc' all ihusi rev6reni*ft and dread, 
Wbkh kills* the Ci;^,^d f evi«^ t^e i^; 



. 1 






Though B^irry, »s Qainri^l^ aji^ays. ^(^iifloiipih 

.r .Mged 
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ledged with the greatest candour*, Was a tnost 
(Bxcelleht performer> and though there was a 
strong combination at Covent-Garden, the re- 

V 

Vived play of Every Man tn his Humour, 
continued to attract full ho^5es for a number 
iii nights* 
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toon's Farce of Taste-^^ ieen Satire on the Arts tf AtLC* 

/ 

iioneers, and the Folly of Connoisseuts^-^AJimClCs Excellent 
Prologue in the Character of an Auttumeer^^EvQEKiA, a Tra* 
gedy by Dr. FKANCi»^7%e Play taken from a French Co^ 
medy, and^ without a Tragic Situation^ called a Tragedy, 
for no ather Reason than because it is written in JBlanM 
Versc'^The Comedy q/*.LovB's Last Shipt^ ly Collsy Cib* 
BER revived with]considerahle 5tfcce5S^-~CoN6BEts'g Opinumt 
cf the Play, as related ly Czbber Atmie^/<— Wcx>owabd mi 
8iB NoTELTT Fashion. . 



> < 









IN the month of Janua;;^ 17539 Mr. Foote 
presented a farce, to which he gate the title of 
Taste. The design was to expose to ridicule 
the fashionable folly of what is called virtu, 
trhich in general is a pretended enthusiastic; 
passion for the %rts, without any skill or know- 

'' ledge. 
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ledge. The piece, at the same time, discovered 
the tricks and yarious frauds committed by 
aucticmeera ^id dealers: in pictures, medals/ 
hv^tfi, and pretended^ ^orks of antiquity. The' 
famous Jemmy Wprsdall, well known as a 
painter, but more eminent fpr a peculiar vein 
of wit and huraxjuf, jo^ined Mr. FootB in the 
business, and in many of the satirical passages,, 
The character of Lady Pentweazie was writ- 
ten and acted by Wor§<tell, TTj^e scene be- 
tween her *nd Carmine, the painter^ tp whom 

« 

^she sits for her pictjjip, was full pf wit and 
pleasantry. B»lt, ijpon th^ whole, the sub- 
ject was by no means populiar. It was relijsbed 
by the bo^es only, and was, therefore, aftar 
a short tun of four or five nighta, disconti-' 
nued, but in a week afterwards, was repeated 
once morcjt foj? the benefit of Mr. Whrodail. 
The prologue was written and dcjivwed by 

pi Mr, 
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Mr. Garriicky in the '<bax^t€r of an auetioneert 
The €]itio$ admk«d it, Imt thought that it ani^ 
tklpxted thia wit arid hummir of th^s scenes 
tihif followed. It will etttertain th^ >ead«f 
more tbqai ^Ay thing Ms writer can addi 



. { 



PROLOGUE, 

» 

' • • , ' ' • ■ 

pEroRB this court, I, Peter Puff, appear, 
A Briton born, and bred an auctioneer ; 
Who for myself, and eke a hundred others. 
My useful, honest, learned, bawling brotherSjj 
With ttHjch hiiraility ahd^'fear implore ye. 

To lny oijr prei^nt despVate csise brfore ye, 

< 

r 

Tis said, this ni^ht a certain wag intends 
To laugh at us, our calling, and-our friends, 
Iffotdswid ladies, and such dainty folks^ 
An eof'ti'of auction-hunting by his jokes ; 
S}loi{ad:th» odd doctrine t^tttttd tlirdtf^^l tite land^' 
f « , 9e^ ;yoi> Ipuy, bfs. eiifcp you up^fStand,** 
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Oh ! thiril: on us what various ilb 'mil flow, 
When great bncs 6n4y |)archaae what they kndw< . 



Vr f 



t . ' •. • 
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% f ■ r ' . • < 

Why laugh at' Tasiis? it is a hartnlesS fashion, 
And quit6 subdixtes each detrimental passion ; 
The fair bne^slieart will lie'er incline to man. 

While thus they rage for Chitia and Japan. 

» . . , - . • • 

The virtuoso £ob, and t^onnoisseur, 

• • • » 

Are ever deceht, delicate, and pure. 
The smallest hair theil- looser ihougiits might hold^ 
Just warm, when single, and wheii married, cdld. 
Their blood at sight of beauty 'gently flows. 

Their Venits must Be old, and wai^t a ribse." 

- • ■ "^ . . ' . ' * ■ . ' . 

No am'rous passion with deep knowledge thrives, 

• • ' > . . " . ... * 

'Tis the complaint indeed of all our wlvesj, ' 



?•! 



'Tis Said^ virtii to such a height is grOwn^^ 

ABf artists are encouraged but our 6wn. • ' j 

■ ' . 

By not deceived, I here declare on ofath^j-^ ' r - 

'I never yet sold goods of £:>reign gruwtl^i 

p 4 Ne'er 
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Ne'er sent domimssions out to Greece or Hoihl^^ 
My best antiquities are maik at. home I 
Tve Romania, Greeks, Italians^ near at hand. 
True Britons alL and living in the Strand. 
• J ne*er for trinkets rack my pemicranium, 
Nor furnish out my rocwns from Hei^culaneum* 

But hush! . . ^ 

' ' ■ ♦ ■ ' " .,.■•.■ 

.Should it be known that English are employ'd^ 
Our manufacture is at once destroyed. 
No matter what our countrymen deserve, 
TheyUl thrive as ancients, bdt as modems starve* 
If we should-.fail, to you it will be owing.. 
Farewell to arts ! they're going, going, going |. 

The fatal hammer's in your hands, O town ; 

^ • ■ ■ ■ ' ' . 

Then set us ut)« and knock the poet down^ 



i; I .. 



The wthor of the f^rce was, in fact, 
Icnoeked down by the general opinion in five 
pights. Soon a|lter this. Dr. Fra^ci^,^ the tranig- 
latpr Qf ^omcp a^d Demostb^sijp excited the 

public 
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public expectation, by the promise of a tragedy, 
intitled Eugenid; but that expectation was 
much disapjfbinted. From a man, ^ho, it was 
supposed, had considered and studied the rules 
of the drama, it was a strange experiment 
Eugenia is npthihg more than a translation of 
a frendi' comedy, written in the preceding 
year by Madam Graffigny, under the name of 
Cenie. It might; have been offered as a senti- 
mental comedy in blank verse; but, as it is, 
TWTihaot any material alteration in the fabK 
^thdut an incident to raise tears andpityy and 
wifliout a circumstance of distress in the ca^ 
tastrophe. It ha^ no pretension to be called a 
tragedy. The versification is not void of ha*- ' 
mony ; the language, in general, is pure, arid 
even elegant, but often, turgid, and, of course, 
unnatural. The part of Mercour was un- 
worthy of such an actor as. Garrick. A man 

of' 
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of . his nice iliscemment could not but sec 

> 

the defects of the pi^e, hut he w^ willing to 
pay a compliment to the translator of Horace. 
The plky lingered on the stage nine. liights, and 
tiiea was heard no more, . * :* 



.1 ■ 






Whenever a failure of this sort happened, 
the roanager, who ' had judgement jehough. to 
foresee the. events concerted' his measures be- 
fore hand,'.4nd ^as jfcvet ready with ijioyeltj 
to keep dive the attention of the public .For 
this purpose, he revived the comedy of ioire'* 
Last Shift, the first production of. Cdlley 
Cibber, so long ago as the year 1 695. The 
author tells USi in his life, that Lord Dorset, 
Ihegti iiOrd Chamberlain, said to him, '^ that 
*^ it was the best first play that any author,* in 
f ^ his memory, had produced/- Gibber further 
ftdds, that his play was crowned with success 
M 2 , , by 
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bjtIietianoUr doneliim byS» Jf^^t^ Vaiibnighj; 
wHo wrote hife Relapse, as a «cquel> or second 
part to Love's. Lait Shift.. Oi this circwm^ 
stance he had great tieacfon to be proudj^and 
jet> tire man, who hatf been ehttrged with ttvtr 
OTmmate vanity, ' by his adveifearies, had the 
catidotxr to tedl 'us, ^^ that L0v^*s Last ^ Shift,' 
^' Ayhich (as Congrere justly said of it) had 
f^ cbily in it a great many things that wer€PZ/fe* 
^.^ wit, Mt tn pp^ky vtet^natvtit ; aad what is 
^ stilHesii'pfeirdoji^ble; hgSd a great deal of pue-^, 
^ l^flity and'ftio^hy fitage-ltfnguage ; yet, by the 
i^msrt mojlli dielight received from its fable, 

ft 

ff it has' been iK^ a continued possessi<!>n of the 
^f jrtige ftwr |i)pre than forty ^ ' 



. Stt fair an account -from' the author himself 

• r - * 

ropersedes 'the nedtissity of any further criti- 
cism. Itt the character of Loveless^ \^hich' 



•\ 



was 
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yras ofiginally pliiyed by* Wilks, Gamek ^re* 
$eated.t|ie liveliest pgrtiiait of a debauched and 
ruined toWn-al^e, . who had abandoned his 
Tv^ifp, and at'^ l^st, recovering his moral sense,t 
i3 cordiaily/reqofaciled to her. Amanda is 
happj^ tp fe-entpr. thie sttite of conjugal affec-^ 
tion> and/ aftef evyvoSk ftTeall have drawn our 
several prizes in the lottery of human life, 
she ^mb^cea her reclaimed libertine. Mrsr. 
Pprter originally performed th^e part, but Mrs. 
Pritchard most amply- pompensat^d for the 
loss of that celebr^.te4^^etres6. Cibber lived to 

t * 

see Sir Novelty Fashion in WoiodVard's hands, 
as great a fovourit^ap. hp ev«r was in hii own 
life time. Uppi^ jihe vjrlip^e, tl?e pky vras revived 
with great success, and, T^ith an occasional in- 
tprmixture of GarjJQlf,'s capk^ parts in tragedy, 
kept I)rury-Lanip ^^k^tre > 19 a flourishing state , 
tp the usual time of ^closing the s^son^ 

- CHAP, 
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. MosgQf, from the bullin Theatre, engaged at Drury-Ldn 
. Account of his Dramatic Powers^^He excelled in' several 
Character^, and particularly in Zanoa, in the ReVenge-*- 
The Brothers^ a Tragedy, ly the celebrated Dr* YotJNO— ' 
The Story, on which the Play is founded, as related iy IfiVT 
— TAc ilpilogue written ly Mallex# ^e great Offence to 
Dr. YouKG.— He disdained to publish it with his. Play, and. 
Room, gave an Hi storical ETihOQVEr^ThePrqfits fofthe in itM 
play, with an Additional Sum^f^ amounting in all. to a Thou* 
satid Pounds, were given by the Author to the Society for 
-propagating the Gospel in Ihreign i'arf^6ARsi<5K and 
Mosso^ exliellent in the Two Brothers — ^HARLEauiir For« 
TVKATUS^ a Pantomime^^The^ GamestRr^ a Tragedy, by 
Edward Moore— -^ Play of Domestic Distress, written in 
Prose, well conducted, pathetic, and mora^BRvRHLRYj 
the unhappy Gamester, acted by Garrick— Mrs. Pritcbard 
universally admired in Mrs^ BEVEKLE^^^An excellent PrO'' 
- logue, written and spoken by Garrick. 

], , "I IN the beginniiig of this season, 

September I «j c? 

i7S% to >it appeared that Garrick had im- 

June 1753. I Tx 

*^ ported a young actor from Dub- , 
lin. This was the celebrated Mr, Mossop; 

who 
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who had finished his education in the coUeg^/ 

* 

and was much esteemed by his contemporariesr 
for his Uterary accompHshments, an4 the good 
qualities that composed his character^ -He had 
conceived an early inclination for the stage, 
and possessed tnany of the requisites for that 
profession. He began his career in Dublin, 
and his fame rebounding in England^ he.w^s 
invited to Drur/-Lane. His figure, rising 
above the middle size, was in just symmetry 
ind proportion, but hi. danci^ n^ ^' 

r , i , 

Sferved no kind of praise. His movemeiits 
wanted ease and grace, but that defect was 
overlooked on account of his superipr excel- 
lence. His voice was manly, strongs and of 

4 

great compass, without the melody of Barry^ 
but harmonious from the lowest note to the 
highest elevation- . His first appeataiiee on' the 

* * ,. * 

London stage, -was early in September^ in the 

character 
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character of-Ricfiard tIL an atduous Under- 
taking, buti nOtwitlistanding Garrick's superior 
excellence, . be met with unbounded applause* . 
The tender notes of lore, of pity, and soft 
affection, did not belong to Mr. Mossop, but in 
scenes of rage and terror he madp a deqj^ im* 
pression. Dryden s Don Sebastian was re- 
vived to gire him an opportunity of making a 
£gure in the part of Dorax. Coriolanus 
was aitothcr character, which he perforjoaed 
inrith gredt ability. Zanga, in the Reveng^^ 
was bis' grand performance, and in this, eve© 
Q,uin was not superior to him. Garrick fouiid 
in him a strong reinforcement. With 50 good 
a Pierre, he was able to resume the character 
of Jqffier; and, being likewise provided with 
an excellent Horatio, he jdayed Lothario in 
ibc Fair Penitent. 



In 
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In the beginning af December eanse forth i* 
tragedy froin a genius of the first class^ thd 
celebrated Dr. Young, well ktiowth for the 
tragedy of the Brothers ^ in 1/10, and the 
Revenge, in i72l, but ehieflly admired for his 
satiresi called the Universal Passion^ and hii* , 
poem of Night Thoughts i The ftiotiTe> that 
induced Dr. Young, after being so long ati alien 
to the stage, to produce his play, was at once a 
J)roof of his generosity, and an act of piety; 
He gare the profits of the author's nights to the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Fo*^ 
riign Parts; and not content with this muni^ 
ficence, he added from his own purse money 
sufficient to make his present amount to the 
sum of a thousand pounds. The play attracted 
crowded audiences. The two brothers, Perseus 
and Demetrius, were admirably acted; the 
former by Mr. Mossop, and the latter by Mr. 

Garrick^ 
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Gdttlck. The scene in the third act, where 
they both plead their cause before their father; 
Philip t>f Macedon, was interesting^ in the 
highfest degree. It produced, with-wbhderfut 
effect, the different pbwers of the two actors; 
namely; the stem sententious roughness of 
Modsdp, ^d thfe smooth gratfefiil eloquence oF 
Garrick. liVy wis Dr. Young's guide oil this 
bccasioii. That great historian hto related^ 
with his Usual elegance^ the dark machinations 
of Pirsetis against hi^ youflger brother, De^ 
metrius. He tfeUs us, that Philip, the Mace-" 
donian monarch, summoned his two sons to 
his tribunal, and^ after a pathetic speech, or- 
d^ed them to plead their cause. He jgives the 
speeches) first of Perseus, and then of Deme- 
trius, at full length, in that charming flow of 
eloquence, which adorns the page of Livy *. The 

* See Ub^xl* chap.vi. to the end of c^ap. xv. ' 

vo)L. I. Q learned 
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kamed author &f ^ Brothers had thir glcift 
inaster ofiekeq^iiieBce ia his!eye,.acid.th99Aghrii^ 
diction Qccauatudty awflk. t iS» a >4f gv^v ()f ^ tfii' 
mam, it must still htit^^U^^-^dii^:^ 

contest between Hie fepofi^iQi^ |)iit)^vE6^ ^: v<s^ 
of oratory not to be awife^jeiiiit^tfyftjttteu pfe^^ 
The Rftmafi hwitpii^ <^vf» sai jie^g^i^, :«f'* 
^phd xhaf$0 tarQjigbt l>y . .P«mp«^. ;ag^B?t 
Heimtrim, w^fj|jj& by tl»f fe<;hfr's .or4er, m 
iaftoc^t Vf otim t^;th^f»fe¥ica^ proofs ^hi.r 
lHt«d by ft wilj f^ximam*' WcfiodM tw 
«rt»e^iient eh^M^rs ^f titue ^jaoie boojtfr that 
PhUip (^ Maced^u Wfl* ftiUy. convinced of 
hi^ son s ionocence, 9f^ di^d «t 9^ fl4i^^f:e4 
cge of a hrokje» heart. 'SMs \3. ^ eii^«ce 
whidi Dr. Touag numli^ «8it^ * |q»5^ «x- 
ttllenl: tragedy. Th© ^l? is cpi}4fic|:ed wi^ 
; bat Erimne, thf 'I^qiim piiijqe^, i^ not 

* See' litf; lib. xir chap, wiiTt t U? . aad Iv. 

4r^ w» 
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^vm with feip tfitodf r toucbea of suok a po*^ 
Us Otwayt Sh? i» far ^lU as wjjiable qIm^ 
i»ctet Thi^ last s<*w, in w\mM f he . a»4 fl'f"' 
im^Uit h«r }oV^f> 4i«p»|ah tii<|i}u)^y«f^ exm 
HOC prodiuoe any thing ^e n i^^lilfftie qit%¥? 
.Iropbe. The duftSe lin^ «pok$& ^ PkiUjpt, 
when -Q^/n^HaA jdied ftt htt S^d^ «:« the mi^fi^ 
n^ctmg in the whok pky^ 

Thejp Philip fell 5 thcire Macedbh c^jar'd ! 

I see the Roman eagle hov'rinjg o'er me. 

And the shail broke^ riuMld bring htx ta dife gH}aQ4» 

The Epilogue to this play was, at Garrick'S 
tequest, written by Mr. Mallet, without much 
wit, and certainly with great indelicacy. Wil- 
ling to tum the revereni author s plaa to a 
jest> he thought fit to say, 

■ .rjuuij .jii' ^ 6 una iautt^tie it widgi^)|i; 

Drury may propagate,-— but 6ot reUgion*, 

• * 



r » 
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Pr. ToUlig wcfht btice to Garrick s box, which 
was at the lo]p df the hoiilse opposite to the 
king's side, to heaf hi* ^lay * h^^had not seen 
the Epilogue, btit i^hen the above lines came 
from the mouth pf Mrs, Clive, he was highly 
ofiended at such coarse obscenity^ Instead of 
jtublishing it at the end of his play. He added 
from his own pen an Historical Epilogue, 
which, since it sets forth the fate of Perseus, 
ais related by Liyy*, we presume, will not be 
tmacceptaUe to the reader. ' 



HISTORICAL iEPILOGUfi. 



An Epilogue, thro' custom, is your right, 

■ 

But neV perhaps was heedful till this night. 
To-night the virtvious falls, the guilty flies^ 
But guilt's dread close our narrow scene deni^» 

In 
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In history's authentic record read 
What •ample vengeance gluts Demetrw£ shade; 
Vengeance so great, thtt when the tale is told, . 
With pity some ev*n PerseUs mjiy behold, 



Pers^fis survivM, indeed/ and fill'd the throne, 
But ceasdess cares in conquest made him groan* 
Nor rdgn'd belong ; from Rome swift t}iunder flew. 
And h^dlong from his throne the tyrant threw : . 
Thrown headlong down, by Rome in triumph led. 
For this night's deed his peijur'd bosom bled ; 
His brother's ghost each moment made him start, 
Aivi afi his father's aQ^ish rent his h^nrt. 



' When roVd in black his children round him hung, 
And theii* rai^-d arms in early sorrow wrung ; 
The younger smil'd, unconscious of their woe. 
At which thy tefirs, O Rome ! began to flow, , 
$o sad the scene ! what then must Perseus feel, 
Tq see Jove'a race attend the victor's wheel ? 

a? To 
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To see the slavey of hk trorst foe encf eea 
From iuch a source ! an Bmperor's embrace t 
He siakehM smt to dea^^ and^ what is worse^^ 
He well detervM^ md f(^t tii» cdwiu^d*! 0tut0 « 
Unpity'd, scomM, i|isulted^ his last hour. 
Far, hr frcxm homi^^ and iii a conqn^Mr's pow*r | 
His {)^« che^ rested on his shameful chdiii ; 
Nd frietid to i]fioum, no flittet%r to feigni; 
No suit iiistilt^ tii^ qoinfot^ so<>thd his dootn^r 
An^ n6t 6A^ tbit* |»edewd a monarch's toifnk 
Nor ehils it dius t iiim vengeiiiice to ccm^mj^ 

His atid^t empire fhlllng shares hh <Hte, - 

His throne forgot \ his weeping cout^t^ chain'd i 
And nations ask — ^where Alex^de^- reign*d ? 



As public woes a prince's crimes pum», 
3o public blessings are his viftue^s due : 
Shout, Britons^ shout !-^atu^ick)US fb^'tune bfe»! 
And ctf, f ' -Loftg llv^ow titfe to success !" 



The 
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PAYSO aiiiti^icic. til 



Tbt j^Bjs 'm tb6 pr^sdiit juneture, ^^bugfat to \» 
revived^ were it oiily &t the sake «f isitiXK 
duciiig the ]Spil9g«e^ 99 thuu-s certaiiil j nevctf 
Y^ ft tkne wfactt Btitons liaj) fp touch reasoit 



to d^tr^p the <tomdttdiJ^ prajtr wi^ jtfase luotl 



\ I 



Jn iiie Ch^isteaaAs hd^do}!*, to idanb the 
stomtt^r-tacedoig >aeaiB|t ^ the Corent-'Qar* 
den msaw^r, a nevr p«mt(»i!iki£ w»i eKfa|ta«kd^ 

Hys {jMse W all th^ n^arveUous Wii^Mlentc 
reqi^te in. sudb wild prodi|i;tjb0fiii, 4 £m> # 
^g, a l^utle^ «fid a bal), as l^<^ desetil^ 
of t(Air^e was ituich folloiisred, t31 towards th* 

V 

end of Jmsf^; % ne^ ti^gedy yi^e4lii&«ceiss, 



Ttn5 was the HcmuulMT', ^ EA^ffoiA M o(SN^ 
31)e aqtibor iia4 nsason to tbitilty Ukk^ his laae* 

9-4 mies 
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mies formed a ps^rty sgaki^t Gi7 B/a^» and to 
prevent a renewal of hostilities^ was advised to 
have recourse to 4 stratageip. Mr. Spence^ 
the admire^ author of an Essay on P6pe*s 
Odyssey, was the intimate fiiend of Mr. 
Moore. He gave his consent, that it should 
be circulated in whispers, that the Gamestisr 
was the produQtion of his leisure hours. The 
story was believed, and had the desired effect. 
^ tragedy founded on the ordinary txsmsaction^ 
of life, and written in prose, is not common 
in England, and, perhaps, in the French and 
Italian drama, no instance of it can be found, 
liillo seems to be the first, who made the^dis- 
tres8 of dameistic life as interesting as the 
events that have attended heroes and unfor? 
tunate kings. His tragedy of George Barn- 
well is well known, and Fatal Curiosity has 
scenes that go to the inmost feelings of' the 

i heart. 
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heart. With that precedent before him, Mr. 
Moore planned his fable, with a moral design 
to paint forth the dangers of a passion for 
play, and the combinations formed by sharpers 
kgainst the man of honour. The play begins 
with a scene of distress, andshew^a family 
beggared by the arts of Stukely, a detestable 
character, but neither strained nor over-co- 
loured. Unfortunately there are in the world 
tod many originals to sit for such a picture; 
On the first night of the play, this writer 
happened to sit in a front box near a noted 
gambler of that day, who shrewdly observed 
of Beverley, '^ The fellow from the very he- 
'' ginning is not worth a suskin : who would 
If pUty a single rubber with him ^^" 



The plot goes on in a regular climax, rising 
in every scene to higher misery, till at last 

Stukeleys 
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Stukeleys yilliaii;^ is fully detected^ axld Be^ 
verfyy his Tictinp^ iiavin|; swallowed a dose of 
poison^ closes the whole with & nkost afiecting 
catastrophe. Oandck throughout the play 
almost itise above himself* Mrs. Pritdiard 
give a specimen of the most natural acting 
that bad ever been teen. She did not af^icaufr 
to be conscious of an audience b^^H^ heir! : She 
turned to be a gentlewoknto iti domestic life> 
walking about in her dwh parlour^ in tbd 
deepest distrej96> and overwhelmed With mjs»y* 

• "I 

Hie plajjr, tibougfa fitidy acted, did fiot live be* 

> 

yond twelve nights. It was said to be too 
affectjng ; but, perh^pSi the polite inhabitants 

ft 

of the west ei^i of the town, *nd the citLzens, 
addicted to play, did not like to sec their ruhng 

* 

passion attacked by the moral doctrine of Mr, 
Moore. The play has been of late years 
brought into vogue by thejudjciows perform-? 

ance 
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ftnce of Mr. Kemblcj and the exqtusite powers 
of Mrs. Siddons. The piece, of course, is 
universally known, and a. further criticism 
is therefoje unnecessary. The prologue*^ 
written and spoked by Mh Garrtck, is a fine 
jsatire s^ainst gaming, and a powerful dissuasive 
fnm that niin#us passion. 



• See the Appendix, No. IX, 
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CHAP. XXI, 



BoADrcBA a Tragedy, Z'y Mr. Glover, the Author ofLzdisu 
' DAS-^7%e S^ory on which it is founded related hy TacitU5-t** 
and from him- translated tntb the English Htstopy-^Critical 
Examen of Mr » GLovBR's^P/ay— Garrick, Mossot j,and Mrs, 
CiBBER, excellent in thfir respective PartSr^The fhmous Mp.' 
PooTE engaged at JDrury-Lane-^Speaks an excellent Prdlogue 
tvritten by Garrick — The Tragedy of Zara, as translated 
from VoltairB, revived at JDrvry-Law^— Garrick a venera^ 
He Old Man in the Character of Lusignan— Mrs. Cibbeb 
made her first Appearance several Years before, in the ChfL* 
racter o/* Zara, and now resumed it with improved TalentS"^ 
"Virginia, a Tragedy, ly the Rev, Mr. Crxsp— TAe Story of 
Appjtjs, the Decemvir, and Virginia, the Daughter ofYin^ 
GiNius, as related ly Livy — The Play put into Garrick*s 
Hands ly Lady Coventry— ^^ne stroke of acting hy Gai^^ 
BiCK in the last Act. 

IN the beginning of March, Garrick wa^ 
ready with the tragedy of Boadicea, by Mr. 
Glover, the admired author of Leonidas. The 
subject is taken frofia a remote period, as 

related 
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related by Tacitus*,^ and from him traiislqted 
by our English faistorians^ The whole/ 4:on4 
densed into a narrow conipass^ is as follows : 
Paidiniis Sitetbnkis was appointed by Ner0 
to the cominand of the Roman army in Bri^ 
tain. Before his^ arriral, Prasutagus, the lale 
JSLing of the Iceiuans^ a people inhabiting wliat 
is now called Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
ha5, by his will, left his accumulated wealtli 
to his, daughter and the Roman Emperor, in 
equal shares. By that stroke of policy he 
ho|>ed to provide at once for the tranquillity 
of his kingdom, and the welfare of his family. 
The event was otherwise: his dominions were 
ravaged by the Centurions ;. his palaoe was 
plundered ; Ms wife, l^adicea, disgraced with 
cruel stripes; and his daughter deflowered. 
The whole country was considered as a legacy 



* Anoal. lib. xj»r. 



bequeathed 



y 
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bequttthed to the tapaeiQua Komana* Wh^ 
thing; were in this situ^tion^ SmtOinim 9,fi 
rived in Britain^ He found thai did lek of 
Hon&> nQW Anglesey, wa« 4^ strong bpW> w4 
thfioohunott refiige.c^ the. <iifi»M9it«»(e4 ^j^-* 
tons. He thought it a jkoint of tA^pent til 
fUstodge them, aod occor^tngly m^iralue^ ^t tt^f 
head oi^ a strqng 9xmy to att^pl^ ^h&. pUc«* 
H« inuried it hy istQ^ : the e^llgjous grotcjif 
l»f Uie Druids were dempli^ated, luid tte ijiaiwj 
reduced to gahjccti^in. . , 



y 



/ > 



Whi^b Sw^mm t^^sengaged hith«i»ieg^ 
of Mon«i ^e Jceftiao* rose in one geo^ysd m- 

fone^on. Iliey wei^ Joii^cd Ity t^e Tmv^ 
bantiaitf, who itiMii^ the ootinty of JWH* 
dieses. BoadiQeat the Jceni^ Queei^i in s^ 

■ warlike ear. with her two daughters seated 

before her, drove through the ranks, by vio- 

1 lent 
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teaoi ^lOrtatioha enflaiwJng the tesentment of 

4ilS9(^. We we toU that twenty thpuaiin^ 
Uamaw ^J* put to the eword, Buetonium, 
^ ih0 ^fst s^burm, inarched hack: to I^Qitdon* 
wtd, having thfije coUoeted a etrong amy, r4-» 
TMiced a^inst th« enemy. Boac^'cea a^iKj^e^ii^ 
with -A warlike spirit, at the head of the hjiie0> 
AiiH " Herey she aaid, ^' o/i ;/ti5 *pof u;« 
•^ mittt eitfu^r conquer or die with glary^ 
^ Though a ivaman^ my resolutim i9jutedi 
*^ The men, if they please^ ?nay furvivt 
<<. Uniih infamy, and live in h(wdag^," A 
fierce engagemeat folbwed. Hie Ronums pfet 
vailed, and made a geoeral carnage, If^eitlier 
aex,nar age^waa sfmred. Boadieea, by a dP9C 
ftf poison, put an «nd tp her life. 



\ 



Tjsmsi. 
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Tfl Es6 were the materials which Mr. Olovtff 

I 

'had to mould into a tragedy. The fim aCt 
oj^ns with great magftificefice, and was found* 
throughout to he so grand and sublime; that 
the atidience were in expectation of a jflaij^ iri 
cxery respect worthy of Mt. Glover: But thie 
fable is not conducted with art. The historic 
character of Boadicea is degraded by a quar-^' 
fel between her and Dumnorix. She is never 
seen after the third act. Towards the end of 
the play, a Roman officer informs us, that he 
found her in her tent expiring by a dose of 
poison. To make Dumnorix the principal 
character was the author s design, and to that 
Boadicea is sacrificed. The fortune of the 
field is decided at the end of the third act, in 
favour of the Romans, and, from that moment 
Dumnorix employs all his eloquence to re- 
concile his wife, Fenusia, to the thought of 
a death. 
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dfeathi and teacJi her " to hold it cheap , when 

" liberty ii losti'' That advide is repeated 

throughout the fourth and fifth acta, till at last 

» 
he presents a bowl of poison to Fenusiui She 

obeys^ , and dies soon after. Dumnorix weeps 

over her> 9nd falls on his own sword. It is 

unnecessary to add> that this catastrophe made 

no Unpressloil i it wa. too long foresee, an., 

by consequence, the piece ended in a cold> 

* - 

languid, and unimpassioned, mannen Garrick 
in Dumnorix, Mossop ia jEtioharhus, Mrs# 
Gibber (who was then lieturned to her allegi* 
ance at Drury-Lane) in the chat^cter of Fe^ 
nusia, and Mrs. Pritchard in Boadicea, ex- 
erted their best efforts, but were not able to 
protract the life of the play beyond the twelfth 
night, l^he reader will recollect, that there 
is a tragedy on the same subject, called Bon^ 
duca, by Beaun^ont and Fletcher. 
VOL, i. R The 
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, ^ The famous Mr. Foota engaged 

September "N ^^^ 

17J3, to Vas art actor at Drurj-Lane, for a' 

June 1 754^, J 

certain number of nights> and on 
the 1 5th October^ made his appearance on 
that stage; He had passed ^ great part ^ the- 
preceding summer in France, Dtfrihg his ab- 
sence, a report prevailed, and was circulated 
asT a matter of fact in the newspapers^ that' 
Footc Was condemned for some crime, and 'ex- 
ecuted hear Bourdeaux. What 'gave rise to 
*tich ?c rtinlbur; v<^ak never known. He ar- 
rived in London about the middle of Aiigust, 
and, in his usual vein of htimftur, turned the 
story to a^ joke. Garrick took advantage of 
it, and wrote a most lively prologue on the 

subject*, which Foote delivered with the 

* » 
greatest pleasantry. 



* See Oic ApJ)ettaiX, No/X. 
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Ik November, the tragedy oiF Zara, trans-^ 
iated in 1 735, froro the Zaire of Voltaire, by 
Aaron HiU> Mraa revived. Mrs* Gibber re- 
snmed the pflrt of Zara^ gJad of an opportu- 
nity to peufdrm, with her improved ^nius^ 
the ciiamcter Which firat produced her before 
the public: She calkd forth all her powersjit 
aq4 chat^tn^d the public e»ti Mo39op distin-^. 
giii^hed himwlf in the pwt of Osmati ; and 
Garrick m^de Limignan a most Venerable and 
pathetic old ra^* The aqene in which hA 
accidentally sees a cross on Zuras arm, and 
by that circumstance, is led to a most tender 
arecogiution of his daughter, deserves to be jpar-* 
ticularjiy Boentioned, not only oil account of 
Garrick's inimitable acting, but for another 
reason ; because Voltaire borrowed it from Sir 
Richard Stall's Conscious Lovers. 



its Zam 
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2^ra was received with gl*cat applaus^j, ahd 
continued to be repeated io crowded audiences, 
till in February 1754, a new tragedy, mAtt 
the^ title of Virginia, engaged the ptiblic at- 
tention. The subject is taken from the stqrf 
pF ^jppiM5, the Decemvir, who, in a fit o^ 
^ brutal lust, resolved to ruin the virtue of a 
beailtifdl virgih, the daughter of LtidUs Vit^ 
giniusy a Roman cefttuiiofl. Virginia was 
iidmired and loved by Lucius Icilius, who 
had lately been tribune of the p€^tfplci. ShcS 
returned his loVe with eqtial ardour, and; 
with her father's consent, bound herself hy a 
promise of marriage. The Dbcemvir tvas 
determined to surmount kll obstacles, atid> 
with that iintenti employed his creature. Clou* 
dius, to claim h^ as his slave. To support so 
vile a fiction,, he was ready with a fabricated 
tale, and a number of witnesses, suborned for 

the 
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jthc purpose. The cause was heard by Appius^ 
on his tribunal, and, in spite of the strong rear 
soning and heartfelt eloquence of Virginius, 
his daughter was pronounced to be the pro- 
perty of a vile impostor. ^ In that moment 
of the bitterest distress, the unhiappy father 
plunged a dagger in Virginias breasjt, chusing 
.rather to see her dead, than led away in bondr 
age. This was the last act of oppression com- 
mitted hy the Decemvirs. The people, fired 
with indignation, seceded in a body to Mount 
Aventine, and refused to return till the ten 
tyrants were obliged to abdicate, Appius 
was thrown into prison; and to escape 
fpom tb^ prosecution instituted by Virginius, 
died by his owa hand. The particulars, here 
crowded into a narrow compass, are related 
by Livy, in the third book of his history, with 

r3 aU 
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all those graces of stilp, that distipgttish thai; 
?idmirable writey. 



A FINER subject for a tragedy cannot be 
found in the annals of Greece and Rome; but 
to execute it with all the master-strokes of the 
sublijne and tender, required a Shakespeare, 
anOtw»y,or,perha^,snchage„iu,a,Rowe., 

It is not intended by this observation to f)ro- 
it9unce judgement against Virginia. Tht 
fable, though it cannot boast of situations to 
alarm and agitate the heart, is conducted in 
regular order and a well-connecte(J[ train of 
events. The Rev. Mr. Crisp, who wrote the 
play, seems to have been a scholaf and a man 
of taste. He was related to, or patronized by. 
Lord Coventry. His Countess, the celebrated 
beauty of that day, as Garrick often related, 
4rQve tp his house, and sent in wprd, that 

she 
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jG^ had a ihom^it's business. He went to the 
fiide oi her carriage, '' There, Mr. G^mick," 
6aM Lady Coventry, ** I put into your hands a 
play, which tbe best judges ti?ll me will do 
honour to you and the author/* It was not 
^lecessary for her to say more : *' Those ^u 
*^ that tell us what the sun is made of,'* as Dn 
Young sayi& in one of his tragedies, had all the 
p0wi^r of persu^iBion, and even of conunand ; 
O^urick obeyed, as if she had been a tenth 
mma, ^nd prepared the play with the utmost 
ilifipatcfa. He, in the character of FirginiuSp 
Mossop in that of Appius, and Mra. Gibber in 
Virginia^ deserved the compliment paid to 
them by the author in his pr^&ce^ The repre- 
^6entation Was attended by amyther advantage^ 
'^Mm Fatas, at that time Mx^. Gralmm, made 
-faer first appee^raace on the English stage, in 
the pa^ of Marcia, dnd by her ixtraordi- 
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nary beauty, and an early promise of great 
talents, helped to give attraction to the piece. 
But < the ^eat stroke which crowned it with 
success, (which wiH appear almost incredible) 
was Garrick's manner of uttering two words. 
Claudius, the iniquitous tool ©f the Dpcem?- 
vir, claims Virginia y as a slave bom in his 
house. He pleads his cause before Appius on 
his tribunal. During that time, Garrick, m- 
presenting Virginius, stood on the opposite 
side of the scene, nexf: to the stage-door, with 
his arms folded across his breast, his eyes rivet- . 
ted to the ground, like a ipute and lifeless sta- 
tue. Being told at length, that the tyrant is . 
willing to hear him, he continued for some 
time in the same attitude, his countenance ex- 
pressing a variety of passions, and the specta- 
tors fixed in ardent gaze. By slow degrees he 
raised his head ; he paused ; he turned round 
\ '■ . m 
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. in the slowest manner, till his ey§s fixed on 
Claudius ; he still remained silent, and after 
looking eagerly at the impostor,^ he uttered in 
a low tone of voice, that spoke the fullness of 
^broken heart, " Thou traitor T The whole 
audience wa§ electrified ; they felt the impres- 
sion, and a thunder of applause testified their 
delight. Pliny the elder, speaking df certain 
minerals,^ says, nature is nev^ more fully dis- 
played than in the minutest objects. This re- 

» 
mark may be applied to the nice touches of 

such an actor as Garrick. Rerum ndtura 



• • • 



fHis<Jluatn magis quam in minimis tota est. 
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^n^ in a like state of ignorance^ is imeditatJQg 
the death of his mother. Both are undeceiveci* 
This, says Dacier, is the tragedy of Ion ; aj\d 
the double danger of tvro persons, closely 
allied by nature, but ignorant of each other, 
affords an interesting . situation j but, upon the 
whole, when he considers the number of imv 

m 

probable circumstances involved in the fable, 
lie is of opinion, that a tragedy , formed on the 
same plan, would hav^ no chance of supceed^ 
ing on the modern stage. That this oberya- 
tion is founded in truth, appears in the clearest 
light from the analysis of the Ion of J5w/'/- 
pides, by P^xe Brumoy, who is allowed to be 
the best of the French critics. His account of 
the play is drawn out, scene after scene, in re* 
gular succession, and is highly entertaining. 
Our curiosity is kept alive by the conduct qf 
the fable, notwithstanding th^ machinery, the 
2 inter-^ 
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iritetjposition of the deities, and the glaring 
want of probability, that runs through th6 
whole. One passage, in particular, deser\'es 
our notice, though it doeiS not seem to be 
worthy of a place in a dramatic composition^ 
Young Ion receives the train, that follows - 
Cr^Usa from Atheii&, in the temple of Apollo, • 
and there pasl^s some time in shewing the 
pictures that adorn the sacred dome. This 
undoubtedly is a strange employment, but our 
pleasure arises from the use which Virgil has 
made of it, when we find the Roman poefe . 
making it a capital beauty^ in that fine situa^ 
tion in the temple of Carthage, where iEneas 
Surveys the pictures that represent the wars of 
Troy. Upon the whole, Brumoy agrees with 
Dacier, and concludes witli saying, ^'We 
now clearly see that such a fable is by no 
means adapted to the modem taste, and that 
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*^ a tragedy, conducted on such a plan, woXil^/ 
*' at prescBt^ have no chance of succeeding*'* 



Mr. Whitehead, with grea| judgemeBt/ 
discarded the romantic circumstatices, an4 
moulded his plot with such due regard to pro-^ 
babilit J, that what M^as in Ektiptde^ incre-i 
dible fiction, has, by his contrivance, an mi of 
historical truth. Aristotle i^uires, in every 
legitimalte poem, a beginning, a middle, atwlan 
end. It is true, that when he has explaine(^ 
those terms, our understanding is satisfiedi and 
we submit tb the doctrine* But ijtill the rule 
is too general. Scaliger gives us a more ei^acS 
idea of the Constituent parts of a tragedy. H^ 
mentions four grand requisites. The fitst be 
calls the Protasis, which is the opening of the 
business, with the characters of the persons of^ 
the drama> and an account, as far as necessary/ 

of 
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of ajQjtecedeiit trwsactio&su This b fiiKl^i^- 
ccuted by Mr. Whitdbead^ Creusa, the Athe- 
nian qiieen^ with Xuthus, her husband^ and 
king of Ath^ia, thou^ an JE^lmi by 'bds 
birth>are come to consult the orade of IM-» 
pdos. They have been married above ^eeit 
years^ and, having no issue, wish to expl<H?e 
the will of the gods, in order to settle the suc- 
cession to the crown. It appears, moreorcr/ 
limtCpmsd had been, befbpe her alliance with 
Xuthus, married to a young Athenian, of the 
name of Nioander, who had> been sent into 
perpetufd banishment, by order of Erictheus, 
the king, and father of CPeusa. By him she 
was mother of a son, who was called Ion. ' She 
conveyed the child, with greafe secrecy to the 
care of his exiled father, who was sooh after ; 
reportied to be dead- She believed the story, 

though it h^d no foundation in truth. Nican^ 

der 
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d6ry under the assumed name of Aletes/tf^t^ 

to an humble cottage on the boiders' of DtfZpAtV 

-and made his son, whom he called Ilyssus, an- 

attendant on the Pythia, or priestess of Apc^lo*-: 



Creusa, on her arrival at Aetemplej sees thd; 
young IlyssuSy and is struck with thegracesof 
his figure- Thus far wehaveScaligcr's'Prota^i*. 
The second requisite, namely UtenEpUdiiSi or 
working xq) the plot, goes on in the second act* 
Aletes, who still conceals his real nan^, pjfe- 
tails on the Pythia to declare from jtheor^cfei 
that IlyssuSj of the ^Ecdtan rape, i$ heir to .the 
crown of Athens. This Aletes conceives will 
incline Xuthus to embriace the measure ; but 
put of this circumstance springs , up a hew 
difficulty. Phorhas, the confidential adviser o£, 
4 Creusa, hates the J£olian race, and declares a 
fixe4 resolution that no stranger shall succeed 
to the crown. Creusa is equally averse to 

the 
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ttj? Ms^^ li«e^ while Xtttims,- ott the other 

t^e^ )^^ %n4 qmen. She a&erw^rds ^agrees 

Strpyed; .«iidaren 4e$})9»i&9^ at ilhe banquet 
poi^p^ ili%y h^ administe j«d to '^Ehxusfar 

ysre h^e wl^ Sjsafligeir qalls the- Epitasu, or 
W4^l}g i^!f^e:p}<j)^ tp ♦ istftte of p^rpkxity and 

and they g^ on, worlfJBg god ri9>l^ -bigbejr in 
isveiy scenp. Ift tfai^. 4l$ir(|ii]^ ^itw«tio»,^^e^e*# 
jui ,tlpi9,f<w*PJix %Ct, iiMiii (9e itrterview with: Creusa, 
an4 t^c^ 4iif)$»^«»n hitsaelf to jbe Nkcuider. 
^<H^ i9a|i!9lt«9tt flfsptet follows : She leama 
t^% Uy^Am k her son. This is Soaliger's Car 
t^sfCi^s. Orfym is inTQlyed in difficulties ; She 
^4s I>^ IpyedJVtca/uIer, but dbe is married 
to ^vffim* fifties tiu8« flhe has eiaployed 
voi-i I. a Pfiorhas 
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Phorbds id' destroy her oiwtf son. The fourth 

I 

act e&d&in this coitfbs}bn> i^^hich may well be 
called, the foil gtt)t<rth <^f the f^ble. Th^ 
Z#y^i^ as Soaiig^r calls k, dr : the eolW^km of ■ 
this Gordlan knot; still TtllisarA, and^ wliiat ttirri 
a^rs are t6 tak^y iio ©tie'caft -ftft-cls**. . ' In €li<f 
fifth 4Ct,' theiiiothei? tiisi to the b^qi^^to -sire 
her son* whorft^she had doolned to'deathi A 
JBlaVeiidvanoepWith-4 J)6is4nied etji, ahd-'jJre»- 
fients it''t«y'tfie yontft; • 'Mie-mothcr'vdci^efei'itj 
and, • afber :givin^ anotb^i* g^yblet tet Hfei* ' ^if; 
tiwallows the mortal dmughti ' The ' ifigrfei 
dients ais&slow in their o^emtidH^e-She -i?etirfes 
to the^tempi^ and with trttliapcirt tells Nlc'an^ 
der, Ihat^she has saved ber^Stth, atwi; ^ deliv^i^d 
hersellfxfrota the po^r of t JtUffcftbs', WitiEiOxVSeto 
she ccmld not live, when heri fiist hitiBbd^ ' aM 
the. father of her' chikt was istill alilKe.' Biit 
Uie distress still encrea^es f ^ZVli^a7^^^ hai it^ 

^. -^ -ceiYed 
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tetvtS aiddrtal woundi tte and Creusa tkke 

their Ikst d3i6l of their 8oh irr the most pathe- 

tic tei^mii, knd fetfirt. Eyssils, hOw foft> and 

heir td thd nirowri 0f Atheiis, laments his coili- 

^tiori, taliihg lumseif ittoire ih orphati flow 

tKiin wHeii he knew ^no p&retits* A noble 

♦ » » • 
iiibi^l anses' from the <^ondiict of Creusa c 



* ..« 
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-Upoii nierself aloh6 



♦ i 



• • .• . 

Ilbat murder^ but intentioual^ not wrought 

0^)iu)rrid act, before In' eternal throne> 

fifandsferdi the £nC of Crimea;. . ^ ... ; 



«' * 

^ 



The stiie throughout is such as consists with a 
juist imitaUon qf nature, pure and elegant^ ofijea 
poetical/ but never asjpiritig to the false sub- 
lime; the sentiments are suited to the charac- 
ters> aiid are frequently fiiU of mon^ dignity* 



s 2 tHAVi 
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; I ttA.Vi dweit the long& pn ^^j^r;!^^ 
49^ JIQito tt^ cofitfidc^ti^ i£ i^e^: wish to 

to grWadv^mrti^g^: Ial;aais0eD€ftwi 
llysius, he delivered his moral precepts iti the 
finest vein of ^locytioti ; ajad ia tJie pathetic 
situations he peiietxated eveiy heasrt. Mossop 
supported the part of Xuthus with weight abd 
energy. Mrs* Frit^bai^d was aLwa ja ia high 
faVQinr with the author, and her performance 

^ 

of Crmtsd i^wed timt sbe deaomed It. The 
t^;|r^ .;^ wSB. jais I j£coUfict«;h^ not hees iacte^ 

_ • / 

'^i^ofechljoam, but it is to be hoped, :ai9ji % 
•«e3«Etved> i«3)eiiarer the ptihlie taste j^)aU ini^ 
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Xhe Comedy of the Chancss, altered from Beaumobt and 
Fletcher^ ^y Me Duke of Buckingham, with some further 
Alterations hy Garricil— Mrs. Gibber in Cowstan'Ma-*'* 
She had no Comic Powers'm'Mxs, Abingtost succeeded to th^ 
Par/-p^AKRiCK and she made it a favourite Coweeiy— Bar* 
BARossA^ jO; Tragedy, hy Dr. Brownb-— Mossop in Barba* 
vossA*— *Mr8. CiBBSR in ZapbiiiA'-^arrick in AchmeTj 

. or SBLiM-«-TAe FajIkies^ an Opera, from the Midsummer 
NrGHx's Dream— •Britankja, a Masque, hy Mallet— r 

' A most excellent Prologue spoken Try Ga&rick — ^Van^rvgu's 
(Jomedy of the Mistake— Garric;^ and Mrs. Fritcharo 
admirable in the Two ioi^erj-^Wooi^WApD and J|rs, Cliv|; 

, ' s ■ 

\ 

%n the Two Servants* 



Setcmbcr WHENEVER Gamck appeared 
1754, to tin any of ' his capital parts, either 
in tragedy or coinedy, he was 
sure of attracting crowded ^u^icncesl But 

» s f ware 
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aware that variety was necessary, he devote4 
his time every summer to our best English 
authors. This, was his constarit plan, and it 
must be allowed tp be the true ambition of a 
jnanager, ^ from that source the public de- 
riyed a two-fold pleasure; their love of novjclty , 
was gratified, and they saw with pri4e the li-» 
teraiy merit of ancient times, 



The comedy of the Chancery altered from 
Beaumpnt aijd Fletcher, by Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, was brought forward early in 
this sei^on, After ^ earpfiil perusal, Garrick 
pruned it of all its indecencies, and retouched 

's 

it in various places, The fable is active, busy, 
apd intricate. The piistakes ocoasioned by the 
ppppsite eharftcters of the two Con^tantias, 
Ijive spirit and vivacity to the whole piecfe, 

a 

Qiwrick performed Bon John with excjuisit? 

humour, 



I .» 



f^ -^i^, ^u 
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humour; The same cannot be said of "^Irs. 
Cibber, who insisted ori playing the Second 
Constantia, ' a lively whimsical character, ill 

adapted tp that tender voice> which in ti^edy 

v.. 

melted every eye in tears. It was reserved for 
the ppmi<5 genius of Mrs, Abingtpn, some yestrs 
aJ^erwards, to shew ' Constantia in all the 
cplours of ^a gay coquette. The ,play, from 
th^t tiiQC; bepame a favourite entertainmentf 



ISoiSD, however, as Garrick was of the old 
Toasters of the drama, he still was ready to 
sbew every mark of attention to the talents of 

contemporary writers, He had kindled a 

* 

spirit of eninlgtipn in the minds of classic 

« 

scholars, who npw employed their leisure 
hours in writing for the stage* In this num- 
her was the IJev. JJrr Browne, the famou* 
^uthor pf E^$ay9 on the Characteristic^ qf 

s> 4 ttord 
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Lord Sfikjfi^htiry. Hiough ^ clergy tfi&n of 

• • • 

high reputation, he did not thinJt poetry iiicon-^ 

sistent with his profession ; on the co6trar}% 
he agreed with Milton, w^ho isaySi ^^ Tragedy, 
<' as if was anciently cdmposedr, hath been 
'* ever held the gravest, motalesi, dtkd m&H 
** projitalle, of all other poems.'' Barha^ 
tossa was acted early in Dfeceniber. Hi&tory* 

> 

affords but slender materials. The poet wjis 
oblige'd to mould a fable from his own inven- 
tion, if that maybe called' invention, which 
draws its chief supplies from other plays. 
Zaphira is a tendci* mother, and like Me-» 
rope, in Voltaire's tragedy, believes that Se^' 
lim, her Sort, is dead. She deplores Ms loss, 
but is not oh the point 6f kUHng hrni. So fer 
the ftiost interesting scdn^ ' of the original is 
lost in Dr; Browne'* imitation. The African 
tyrant, like PdipAontes, is in love. He pays 

his 
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liis address^ to Zctphirii, but Isl received' witlt 
jail the rsge of aift lAdighiifat rtiother. Mossop^ 
supported tlie pride and ferocity of jBcr>&rt- 
ro55^ with great spirit; and Mrs. Cibbtf,- 
giving full scope to that c^epressive and hariftd^' 
nious voice, Spoke daggers in every sentence^' 
It/ was the thunder and lightening of virtue? 
insotnuch, that when the tyrant is left to him-' 
#elf, her behaviour extorts, exctx from a fierc^ 
Barbarian, the following fine reflection ; ♦ 



There 19 a chann 



Ot riiajesty In Virtue, that disarms 

BMueiai^ ^^y, «[»d bend^ tl^e struggKdg wUJ 

From her most iirm resolve. 






Selim, MvHo is supposed td" be dead, has aiiiii- 
teirvlew with Othmdn, but assunies the 6o]r- 
rowed iiaiiie ofJchmet. In that disguise he 
is not xfiowh to the friend of the late royal 
family, v^ho says, he should know thfe young 

prince 



X 
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pfinoe by a )>eauteous sea on his forehead, 
l^de by a furious par<l> wbich Selim killed 
to s^ye hia njotluer ftpm dcgtructiont Selim 
SiQ^^ 9 sGarJ-yAyj on his forehead: Selim 
lifts his »tnrba^i, and. asks; Otfcman, " What! 
like this l^'' I^he f^thful minister is traps- 
ported wjth jpy, and yet it is not a little sur^ 
'prizing that J)n Browx^ should adopt such aa 
expedient. He could nojt but know wha^. 
AristQtlp has jsaid on the subject. . That great 
critic saw the effect produced in the tragedies 
of his time by the sudden recognition of per* 
cons who love each other, but when they 
jnect are absolute strangers ; and he therefore, 
iij his ^yiu chapter^ treats pf the mean? that 
lead iu the best and mojst prpbable manner to 
such unexpected discoveries. Scays, p^- marks 
on the body, are the first that come under his 

" * ' * * 

consideration. These, he observes, may be 

use4 
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used with more or less art, as may be seen in 
the two discoveries of Ulysses in the^scix. aiid 
XXI. books of Homer's Odyssey. In the for-* 
mer, the nurse, Euridea, being employed to 
wash Ulysses's feet, sees a scar on his foot, 
and knows him by thg^t mark. The second 
discovery is madb afterwards to the swine- 
herds by Ulysses hiniself, who shews them the 
'same token. The first, Aristotle says, is thcf 
^t, as it is produced by mere chance. The 
last; is pronounced to be neither ingenious, nor 
the cause of sudden surprise. In this Ulysses 
Qffers his own proofs, and the poet may make 
him say whatever his fancy suggests. The 
case is different with Euridea : " It is an un- 
^' expected cij^cwBstanoe that brings the truth 
^ to light/' This criticism, so well founded 
ifi the nature of tjungs, could not have escaped 
jho ngtice of so eminent a scholar as Dr* 

Browne; 



n 
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Browne ; and jet of the tWQ modes he c&OMDr 
Ibe worst. .1 '. 



In the fifth act,. Barhctrossa is determiieat 
tliat iSlei[(/M sliaH be put: to deafh. It is tirue^ 
&At he IB ^ved from the tyrant^s vengeaniceii 
Btit; at the aecohd watch, tihe bell tolls for 
}iis: execution* In this Dr* Johnson observed, 
^ thai there Were two improprieties ; in the* 
^*\fii-st place, the use df a bell is utiknown to 
<* the Mahometans ; and secomily, Otway had 
** tolled a bdl' before Dn Browne, and we are 
** not to bfe made April fook twice bjr thef 
*^ same trick/* llie f^lay was so gr^tly adted 
by Garrick, and the rest of liie perfomiers, 
that it kept possession of. the stage for a num-' 
hex of nights. It has been frequently repeated 
iince that time, and, ii deed, is so diversified by 
various incidents^ that it wUl always be a 

popular 
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jBij^ij^ of .lajogu^, ^ the haxmony^t^rjepr 
of taste., . - , .^, . , • .•■;,■■•■ .••■ . 



. . • r 



' * 



- Jn the J^^ jof F^bjn^wy ffll^^^flg, th^ 

« 

ippl^Uc :srjere ir^^ted (wjth ^n ^peacs^ ^ll<^„ t}if 

^usi^k hy Mr. Smith, * pupU x>f vthe ^gc^ 
Han4d* The aeri^ beipgs, .of which Sl?4ket 
^e^frew;^ >the ^ther, coul4 not, it nui^t bp 
acknowledged, be rendered more fit fqr repiie* 
sentation by any other contiivance. 

A French war had broke out at this time ; 
and tp roiize the British spirit, Mr. Mallet 

prepared a Masque, intitled Britannia. The 

■ • .1 

, -r 

music was composed by Dr. Ame, and Was a 

• --■».- t 

2 great 



^i^ 



fe>b - tftte tlffi ojF 



gfeat'Suirpbrt^of tiie J>ie(id. The Prologuii ^aS 
"vrrfttfei by Gattick, and, aS it was rnldarstodd 

» , ..... 

it thfe tiirie; had some lines from the peri'^fF 
Mr. Mallet. It was spoken by the iriahagel^, 
in the character of" a Dtunheti Sailor. It 



<■ \ . . -■ ' — 



was '^Bit^red \ntli * the greatest hiiiriotir, Jind 
frdWthtl'riabire of the subject wkssb popUlati 

that it was called for many nights after thife 

■•',■> ■ . • ' 

Mbtsqtie itself was laid aside, and Garrick was 

obliged, though he did not act in the plajr^ td 

I -J - 
be in readiness to answer the pubKc demand; 

The reader may, in like manner, exj>ect it in 

« 
this place. ' . 



PROLOGUE x6 BRITANNIA, 

Enter GAitfiick^ fuddled^, and talking tb himsi^ 

^ ■ 

r 

. •. . . . - • ^ 

Well ! if thoij art, my boy^ a little mellow^ 
,'•♦(■■'• 't 

A sailor half-seas o'er's a pretty fellow. 

What 
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What cheer ho ! (looking round) zoundsi!''>I ^daft^ 
too mlich sail — . - » ,.« « , I 

No^-tigkt and trim-^I scud befoife the gale. 

fiutsofdy thb'— the veis^l seenis'td feel;' " ' ' '^ 
Steady, boy, steady— mu^t tot'sheW he/tfedV ' 

And n6\V^^ thus bkllasted, what course to st^er ?' 
<ShaUr again to sea, and bang Mounseer ? • 
Or Ll I .tay. i„d toy\vith Sai i„d Sue f 
Dd*st love 'em, boy?— ty this right hani t do! . 
A well-rigg d girl is surely most mvitmg ; 



' "./• 



There's nothing better—except flip and fig'htiiig. 
1 must not sculk; my country now commands: 
Sh^ll I turn in^ when Honour pipes all hands ? 

»< .^* • ' • 1 * ". • ' ^ -I * • 11 * • *». 

What ! shsiU we sons of beef and freedom stoop. 

Or lower bur *flag to slavery and soup ? 

what \ shall these parly-vous make such a rack^ 

And shall not wej my boys^ well trim their jacket? 

iWhat ! shall OJd England be a Frenchman's butt? 

• • • . ' . .. ' ' . 

No ; -when he ^uifles, we should always cut. 

ra 
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j[}| ^ tem^ Jiititi—^vast !— befp^-e I go. 

Have I not promised Sal to see the show ? 

[^Pulh mt a J^i^r^Mh 

IpVorp this i5[ciro^ ^aper .w,e sb^l understand 

What work'^ tP-pight : — rj V^d your printed han^ 

First lQt*s r^fre^h j* bit, fqr faith I weed it ; 

rij jtjil^e 9tne .8.u^5r-pluxpb:*,,aiKl tljien TU xead it 

^ [-Rf.^/^ '^/t(? play-bill ,qfTfi^^ whi^h w^ 

acted that evening; 

At: t^e X^^G-^-tre Royal, Drury-Lane^ will he . 

pre-sen-rtated a Tragedy, qalled Sarah. . 

I*m gla^ Itis Sarahp and a tragedy ; 

ft ••-.4^1 k 

For S^l shall see her name-sake, and for me, 

# * 

JMl sleep as ^aund as if I wgcp at sea, 

ril skip the xjamesr— I y'^ould not give a pip— 

Damn all th^ir actors — except Harhquin. 

{Reg^ 

, -- • « ' . , ■• 

To which will be-ad-ded a new Masque. 

« - • 

Zounds ! why a masque ? we sailors hate grimaces ; 
Above-board all ! we scorn to hide our faces. 

4 

• Tobacco. 

K ; Buk 
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But what Is here, so very large and plain ? 
Bri-tah-nial-^Hol Brit0;^nia! — ^good again! 
Hozza^ boys !-^by the Royal GeOrge I swearj^ 
Tom Co?:eii, and the crew, shall all be therei • 
All free-born souls must take Britannia's part. 
And give her three found cheers, with hand and 
heart; 

[Ooing offy A<? ^fo/>jf. 
1 wish you landman; tho*, would leave yoiir tricks^ 
Your facliOnsi^partiesi and damn'd politicsj 
And, tike lis honest tars^ drink^ fight^ and sihg> 
^rue to yourselves, your douhtry^ and your king* 

It Must liot b6 omitted, that, iii the course 
6f this Season, was i*evived Sir John Van-^ 
brugh*^ Coqiedy of the Mistake, taken from 
te Depit Amoureux of Moliere. When it 
'^^rai ready to bfc presented before the public, 
Garrick defeited it to the month, of March, 
i^th a generous design to give the first night 

VOL. I; T to 
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to Mrs. Pritchdrd for her benefitv From two 
such writers as Molicic and Vanbrtigh, no 
\^onder that we hare a most excellent cotnedy- 
The scenes are carried on with abundant variety, 
presenting the most lively situations, all con- 
nected with dramatic skill. The quarrel he- 
tween Don Carlos (Garrick) and Leonoi^a 
(Mrs. Pritchard) is written in Vanbrugh's 
Hghest vein of humour, and was iniipitably 
acted. The two lovers are resolved to part 
for ever, but their affections are too deeply 
planted in their hearts, and nature overcomes 
their capricious resolutions. The French critics 
tell us, that this amorous quarrel, and the re- 
conciliation that takes place, is an imitation 
ef the ninth Ode of Horace, lib. iik which be- 
gins, Donee gratus eram tibi, and has been 
imitated by several English poets. If Molierc 
took, his hint from that beautiful little poem, 

be 



• f. . 
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h6 shewed his taste and his comic genius td 
great advantage; What foUdws sprung froni 
his own fancy. The two servants, Sancho 
and Jaiintaj siW the behaviour of their m^tei? 
and mistress, and scorn to foUojy . their exain- 
pie. They enter into altercation ; they ex- 
press their mutiial disdain ; they exchange pre- 
sents- *e returning the tlimMe, the pin- 
cushion, the scissafs, and even the garterfS, 
which she had received, while her lover gives 
her back. a tobacco-stopper, apen-knife^ and 
other trinkets. All this ii in imitation of 
Carlos land Leonora^ and then, Uke them, they 
rush to one another's arins. Garrick and Mrs; 
Pritchard gave universal delight, and Wood- 
ward and Mrs. Clive convulsed the audience 
with' fits df laughter. The play was often 
repeated during the remainder of the season, 
^nd l^ been since acted with gre^ applause^ 
, ,, T 2 CHAP* 
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The Chtnbsb Fi8tivAJ>-*7*Ae Newspnpers/ull ,^ iiifiatnmat&rf 
Paragraphs'-^A Number of Dancers imported ly Noverre^ 
the Contriver of the Spectacle^-The^ Public resolved to oppose 

• the Dancers, because a French Wqt had broke ottf-^rARRiCK 
obtains the King's Command, and hoped there would be no 
Riot in his Presence — Acts^ RiciiAnD III. — The King chiefly 
struck with the Lord MaVor — A Fiolent Rtot-^Tke King 
withdreW'-^The Show not exMbitedr^Benches and Scenes 

I 

demolis^edf^The Chinese Festival never performed'^The 
Farce of the Apfrentice— Florizel and Perdita from 
the IJVinter's Tai-b— TAe Tragedy of Atael^tan, by Dn 
Browke^ — The Subject related in Hume*& History^^The 
Play contains a strong Moral Lesson, fit to be duly con-^ 
sidered by all Rebellious Spirits^^Dr. Hill, publishes a Peti"' 
Hon from the Letters I and U to David Garrick, Eaq.^ 
Gakbic&'s Epigram in Answer to (he Doctor. 

AN unexpected stGrm gathered 

September -^ 

,1755, to Lover Garrick's head in the begm- 

ployed the ^summer in plantiitig schemes for the 

enter* 



\ 
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entertaipment of the town, and was resolve4 
to ^p^q no expenc^ in preparing scenery an4 
splendid decorations. ¥f^ Xhis purpoi^, h^ 
Invited aij artist/ celebratpd; throughout Eu- 
rope for bfs sjtill in all the graceful mpv^ments ' 
Qf daniij^g, and the art of presenting a regular 
;5tory i^ dumb show. : Such an exhibition 
.would piPSt probably h^vp, the attraction of 
novelty, and sijpersede the neicessity of intro- 
ducing those monstrous pantomimes, with 
which Mr* Lun hoped he could silence Shake** 
i^eare, ^onson^ Otway, and Ro'we. The per^* 
son, whose <knces were admired at every court 
on the Continent, was. Monsieur I^oyerre, a 
^native of Switzerland. Garrick en^er^ into a 
paost liberal engagement with him, and gave 
hini a commission to enlist in his service the 
best performers, he cpuld find, Noverre ar- 

i 

ft 

f ived in London in the montli of August, witlj 

T 3 a banc? 
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a band of no less than a hundred chosen fot 
his purpose. He went to work immediately, 
and gave directions tbcarpenters^ scene-pairiten^, 
taylors, and, in the mean t^Ime, (exercised his 
dancers for an exhi1)ition, called, the Chinese 
Festival. Thie scribliers, the small wits, and 
the whole tribe of disappointed authors^ dcr 
clared war against 'the manager. In ndws-t 
papers, esSays, attld paragraphs, ' they railed at 
an undertaking, olculatfed, as they said, to 
maintain a gang of Frenchmen. The spirit of 
the inferior class was rouzed, diid spread like 
wildfire through London and Westrtiinsfen 
Garrick was alarmed^ but* still thought he 
fcould avert the impending storm. The king 
had never seen him act ; this he stated to the 
Dukif of Grafton, then Lord Chamberlain, 
and tnade it his request to have the honour of 
appearing before his majesty; when, accord- 

ing 
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iog tocuatom, on the day of opening the s^ 
^sjfon of. parliament^ he hOTiourcd the play* 
house with his presejboe. The fevour was 
granted^ kndRwharid JIL was aniioun^ced by 
cmmasmd^ This c<>nti:iya»ce,. Garrick ^tered 
faimself, wo\dd presejgfii peate and g<^od order: 
His. peif ormwGp .of Eichard, imd the RoySl 
pre8enee> he hoped^ would procured a /qi4et 
j!^ece|>tion 'for the Chinese Festival. \He found 
hiihjSelf mistaken. iThe play being iinished; 
the dahoei^ entered^ and all %as noise^ tumult^ 
ai^d commotion. His u^iajesty was amazed at 

r 

the uproar, but,, being told, that it was be*- 
pause people hated the French, he smiled, and 
withdrew from a scen/e of ccmflwion, Tlie 
affray continued without : intennission above 
an hour. In the m^an time^ Mr. Fitzherbert, 
father of Lord 8t. Helen, and possessed of 
wit, humour, and politeness, almost beyond 

T 4 aijy 
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any geii^ema^ of that daj^ i/rent into thfi 
Green Jlbotn^ wliere the present wjiter bap^ 
pened to be. He had beep>> in ^oneequenoe 
0f an office, which he held^ one of the attendT 
ants in the king's bo3c. Garrick was impa^ 
tietit to< k^ow what his majesty throij^t of 
JRichurd. ^^ I can say nothing 4>n th^ 1^^/' 
i^^ed Mn Fitzherbert, but when ^ actor 
tdkl JRtiliard, ^^ The Mayor' ^London 
f comes to greet yqu,'' the Jung rouzed him- 
$elf, .and when Tmviell entered 4aiiffi>6ning 
the charaptejT, the king exclaimed, " Duke of 
f^ Grccflon, I like that Lord Moy^r ;" and, 
when the scene was oiver, he said again/ 
^ Duke of Grafton, • that is good Lord 
•f Mayor. Well! but tl^e warlike biistle, 
the ditiips and truni|)cts, and the shoitts of 
sol(%trs^ must hare awakened a great military 
genius^ ** I can aay nothing of that/' replied 

Mr. 
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Mr. FitzhCTbertj but when Ricliard was 

r 

in Bosworth-field, roaring $)r a horse, his 
majesty said; '^ Dafee o/* Grafioti, will that 

9 

f Lord Mayor- not come again f " 



/ 
/ 



After some time passed in merriment^ 
Garrick's friends advised him to think no more 
of tke Chinese Festival ; but the experiment 
Was repeated three or four nights more. The 
Opposition went on with additional violence^ 
Gentlemen of rank leaped out of the box6s to 
support the manager. Swords were drawn, 

s 



but John Bull stiii hated Frenchmen, though 
. the band imported by Noverre were Italians^ 
Swiss, and Germans, At last the rioters re- 
solved to ^nd the contest ; they tore up the 
benches, broke the lustres, threw down the 

> 

partitions of (he brtxes, and, mounting the 
stage, demolished the Chinese scenery. The 

necessary 
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necessary repairs took five or six d^ys^ and, 
in the interval^ public notice was given, that 
the proposed entertainment .was laid asid^ for 
ever. The popular fury \w*s appeased, and 
the business of the theatre went on without 
interruption. 






In. January 1756, fhc farce of the v^PjP''^^"* 
tice made its appearance. It will be sufficient 
to say, that in all its parts it was: greatly 
supported^ and, if we add, that Woodward 
in tbc'charapter of Dick was the life .pf the 
piece, it is a tribute due tQ the oiemory of 
that admirable ^Qmtd\»n, 



The following anecdote may, perhaps, 

amuse the reader. On the morning after the 

farce was acted, Mr. Garrick paid the author 

a visit, and. brought ! with him the celebrated 

. Dr. 
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Dr^ Munsey, whom this writer had never 
«een, Garripk entered the dining room, and 
tuniing suddenly round, ran to the door, and 
dflJ]6d out, '' Dr. Munsey, where are you 
f' gtjmgf^'-— ^^ Up stairs to see the author/' 
said Munsey. — ^^ Pho! phof come down, the 
f^ author is here.'- Dr. Munsey came, and, 
^^ he entered the room, 'said, in his free way^ 
^- You scoundrel! I was going up to ihe 
^gdtrret: who could think of finding an 
'-* author on the first fioot f After this in-^ 
troduGtion, tlie Doctor sat down, and was 
highly diverting for near an hour. He rose on 
a sijddep, and, ^^ Welt! Garrich,'* said he, 
^* I have had enough of this, and now Fll 
*' go and see the tall woman at Chdririg 

* 

♦^ Cr&ss.** From that time the present writer 
was intimate with Dr. Munsey, and found him 
01) ^11 occasiofis a most pleasant companion; 

Towards 
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Towards the end of January cajoe forth 
plarizel and Perdita, reduqed by Q^rriok to 
three acts from Sh^dcespeare's fVint^rs Talei 
the most insular proi^uction of that ^tat 
but ecce^ntric poet. The rules of time apd place 
are totally violated ; the former i]icl^j(de$ mor/G 
than si:5teen years. Tljie action be^gins xbcfore 
Perditg. is jbom/^d extends tp|l9fv:v^<(d4ing 
4ay. As to place, the s^ene ig.^cimi^tiioes i^ 
^icily, and sometime? if> J^€^ef|(i^> ^hiph last 
is treated as if it were ^ . m^ritiftie .cpuntry. 
The Ipwsiness is so compjicated, aikj hetero-* 
geneous, that the stricb^st attention can not 
find :a clue to guide\ \^ig, throijgh the tnstze^ 
Notwithstanding this, there are dei^che^ be^u- 
ties without number, and wiid as many , of the 
characters are, they are drawn' with jsiuch a 
masterly pwicil, that ttey :soe|xi to Impacting; 
in the ordinary business pf rqal ^ifp. IJarri?^, 

saw 
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saw thaf th6 public would be little obliged tor 
him for a revival of the entire plaj*, and there- 
fore, with great Judgement^ extracted from 
the chabs before him a ckatr arid regular £ible. 
The Prologue*, whieh he wrote and spoker 
upon the occasion, is in his usual vein of plea- 
santry; and the two last lines are expresinve 
of his design: 



•Rt my chief wbh, mj jojr, mf only plan. 
To lose no drop of that immortal man: 



The piece was well performed. Yates in ^u- 
toUcus^ and Woodward, in the Clown, gave 
great entertainment. It is unnecessary to add 
that Garrick, in Leontes, and Mrs. Pritchard, 
in Hermione, acquitted themselves with their 
usual ability. Mrs. Gibber ought not to be 
passed by in silence. In her hands Perdita 



* Sec the Appe^dU^ No, XL 
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was thft delight of the atidience^ She licrf 
only give every grace to the innocent and 
bloomiiig Perdita, but she sung in the sweet^ 
eststrainl Her song, which begins^ '' Cofne^ 
Come^ my good shepherds, our Jlocks let 
us iheaf,'' y^as worthy of her, whose mu- 
aical powers W;ere admired by the great Handel, 
when he produced her in his Oratorio of tfiij 
Messiah. " The roses will bloomy when 
*' there" s peace in the breast,'' was heard for' 
& long time in every street of the metropolis^r » 



W A 



t€ 



After thp run of this piece, the tragedy of 
Athelstan, by Dr. Brovnie, was announced 
about the end of February. 'JThe play is 
founded on a passage in an early period of the 
English history. The substance, as related by 
David Hume *, is as follows : In the reign oi 

* See Hume's History, 8ro« vol. i. p, 130*. 

Ethelred, 
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Ethelred, who was called by the epithet of 
the unready^ the Danes made a descent oh 
the eastern coasts but the: English had collected 
at London a fleet capable of giving battle to 
the enemy, though that judicious measure 
failed of success, by the perfidy of Alfric, Dtikfe 
of Mercia, who had suffered disappointments 
and disgrace at' court, and fired with resent- 
ment, revolted to the E>anes. He gave them 
secret intelligence of the danger their fleet was 
in, and deserted to thew with a squadron 
tinder his command, and thereby disappointed 
all the efforts of his countrymen. With these 
slender materials Dr- Browne went to work, 
and from his own invention, contrived to raise 
a grand superstructure. He made use of the 
privilege allowed to the poet in all cases, where 
known historical truth is not contradicted, and 
title fictitious circumstances are, with proba*. 
1 bUity, 



> «•• 
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l«lity> interv^oven with the texttii^a olf tht 
whole. Horaceihasghren th6 itile t ♦ 

Atque ita mentitar^ sic veris falsa remiscetA 
Trimo ne mcdivan, medio ne disctepet imum. 



The name of Alfric, the rebel duke^ is chained 

to that of AtheUtan. The moral doctrine of 

I 

the piece is of the first importance* It .comes 
home to the breast of every Britoli; it incul-^ 
cates the essential rule of his civil conduct, in 
order to secure his liberty, his virtue, and hiii 
happiness. Atkelstan soon falls into deep re<* 
flection ; he sees his country reduced by his 
treason to the lowest misery, and is stimg with 
remorse. He finds> unexpectedly, that Thyra 
\acted by Mrs. CibBer) is lus^ daughter^ and re* 
solves, as becomes a father, to protect her from 
the brutal lust of Gothmand, the Bainish ge- 
neral. The tvo chiefe have an interview. ' The 
2 ' &.tber 
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father clai&is his child : the invader ssys, she 
is his, by fight of conquest ; he calls Athehtan 
a traitor^ and bids him go to his king^ Ethelredp 
for a redress of his grievances* He treats the 
rebel duke with utter contempt^ and then: 
tells him, 



Sv'ii 8uoh> thro* isv*ry ^e^ shall be the lot 
Of British blindness^ when it aids invasion^ 
The slave of conquest firsts and then her scorn T 
The scaffolding, on which ambidon mounts^ 
Then spurns it to the earth, a refuse vile, 
'1^ for contempt to tread on ! 



This is the retribution Athehtan meets with 
for his crimes. His distresses go on encreas- 
ing, till, at length, in a dark grove, when he 
thinks he is kiUing Gotkmund, he plunges 
his dagger in the breast of his daughter. 
Thyra is led forth ready to expire. The fa- 
^her sees that he has murdered his child, and 

T 
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the dat^hter finds that she liies by the hand of 
a parent. The scene that follows is pathetic 
in the highest degree. Thyra in the tende»est 
manner forgives her father, and expires. 
Athelstan beholds his crimes with horror> and 
aims a dagger at his breast. The blow is pre* 
vented, but nothing can appease the scorpion 
stings ^of a guilty conscience."" He calls him- 
'self a traitor and a murderer. His agony of 
mind is too much for a feeble old man> and, 
after a strain of lamentation, he dies of a 
T)roken heart. 



Such is the catastrophe of a rebel. The 
play j since the first tide of success, has pever 
been repeated, but surely it well deserves to 
hold its rank among the b^est of our English 
tragedies. The moral doctrine, which i| 
teaches, ought to be impressed on every heart 

throui^out 
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throughout his Majesty's dominions. The 
Hues, with which Dr. Browne concludes his 
Prologue> are an excellent warning to every 
in;4urgent> who, at any time, shall be, so mad 
and widced as to think of aiding a French in- 
vasion. 



I'reason attend : liere View the rebefs fate. 
Nor hope thy arm can shake a free-bom state ; 
See blood and horror end what guilt began^ 
And tremble at thy woes in Athelstan. 



About this time Garrick and Dr. Hill had 
ahother paper war, which, however, did not last 
long. The Doctor, fond of a skirmish, pub- 
lished, in a pamphlet, a Petition from the letters 
land f7 to David Garrick Esq. both complain- 
ing of terrible grievances imposed upon them 
by the great actor, who frequently banished 
them from their proper stations; as in the 

u 2 word 
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\vx)rd virtue, which they said, he converted 
into vurtue ; and, in the word, ungrateful, he 
displaced the U, and made it, ingrafeful, to 
the great prejudice of the said letters. To this 
complaint Garrick replied in the following 



EPIGRAM. 



If *tis true, a^ you ^iy, that I Ve injur*d t letter, 
1*11 change 1117 note soon, and I hope ^or the better i 
May the right use of letters, as well as* of meo. 
Hereafter befix'd by the tongue and the pen j 
Most devoudy I wish they may both have their due. 
And that /may be never mistaken for K 



CHAP. 
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Comedy of RvLE 4 Wibe and Have a Wipe, revived with Ah 
^£ra/ion5— rGAREfCK itf I^^oK— Mrs. Pritchard in £sti-> 
fania— Woodward fke Gofpsr Captain— Catherine 
ANp PETRpCHio, in Three Acts—WooDWAKD and Mrs. 
Clivjl^-^ Account of the Original Ptay-^The Farce o/*Lilli- 

r • 

PUT, ly Garrick — Observations on that Piece — TAeTEM^ 
PES^ changed t<k an Pfiera-^Critical Eix^amen of that PlayT^ 

« 

Too good to he c/^anged 4q an OperaT^m^LEY*s Comedy of 
(he Gamesters revived^-^Revietv of «/— Garrick's excellent 
fKOLoavfi-^The Earc^ of Jjetke, with the Additional Cka* 
racter of Lonv Chalkstone— r^e Farce of the Mai*^ Cp^ 
I^VBfTZ'-^ReView ofit^ 

^ ^ ^ FLETCHER'S comedy of 72a?0 

(September ^ •' 

1756 to I a Wife and Have a Wife, with 

June 17^7» J 

some alterations by Garrick, was 
brought forward early in this season. There 
is something whimsical in the plot, but, upon 
^he whole, it is an excellent comedy^ Garrick^ 

U3 vsk 
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in Leon, displayed the wonderful quickness, 
with which he, could, on a sudden, transform 
himself into difierent shapes. The assumed 
simplicity, by which he deceives Margaritta, 
Vas a truly comic and surprisinjg contrast to 
the manly spirit that be ftftefw^rd* exerts, to 
shew her that, in order to keep her his, hip was 
determined to rule her. Wood\*^ard, in the 
- Copper Captain, and Mrs. Pritchard, in Es-^ 
tifania, gave a just ^nd lively imitation of na- 
ture; and in fact, the poet, Who copied from 
life, gave them excellent materials. The play 
contains an admirable lesson for proper con- 
duct i» the married state, and when we say, 
that it is superior to all the tradi of modem 
times, we pay no compliment to the author. 



Catherine and Petruchlo, from Shakes- 
peare's Taming of the Shrew, altered by 

Garrick, 






jGarilbsky w^s \h^ piece next in successiofi. The 
rodundfinc^ of tbe original^ and aU the inr 
coherent partly are retrenched with great 
judgement^ and we now hIaVe a regular and 
consistent £ibi(i in three acts- As it stat^^ at 
present^ we laye the precious ore of the or^*- 
nal^ without any of the dross. Grumio was 
well performed by Yates, In the part of Fe^ 
frucbio, Woodward acquitted himself with 
^t whimsical spirit, which always distin^ 
jguishedhim; and Mrs. Qive, in her true vein 
of comip humour^ crowned the whole with 
i^cessi, The original play is, periiaps, the 
worst of ^U our great poet's productions. It 
is sup|K^se4 to he prt^ented before some great 
lord in his palace, and, by conscqi^enop, loses 
all power of imposing oi^ the minds of an au- 
dience. It cannot for a moment pass for 
reality. It is a wild, confused^ and alraosf 

« 

u 4 inexplicable 
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inexplicable fable, crowded with superduous 
scenes and unnecessary characters; forming 
all together a chaos of heterogeneous Qiatterj, 
a wilderness without a path to guide yoi:^ 
through the labyrinth. Garrick, however, saw 
liis way. He was like a mah travelling over 
a rugged country, who, ami4st the rocks and 
desert wastes that surround him, pjcrceivo* 
grieat order and beauty in several parts, 'Prom, 
the whole he had the judgement to select th^ 

N 

iQost coherent scenes, and," without intermixing 
any thing of his own, to let Shakespeare be 
the entire apthor of ^ very excellent comedy. 



When we rfeflect on the unwearied assiduity 
of a man, who acted four or five times in a 
week great and laborious characters, we can^ 
not but wonder, that he should find leisurfe to 
produce, with such rapidity, so many new 

, pieces 
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pieces of his ow^t composition. He knew 
that variety is the ruling passion, the primum 
mobile of the public mind, Accordin^y, he 
gave in the month of December 1756, the 
jarce of LiUiput, founded on the first book of 
Gulliveins Travels^ In ii^ work Dn Swift 
displays the most wonderful invention, at times 
as eccentric as Rabelais in his wildest flights, 
hut always so governed by reason, that he 
eould build on the most chimerical fiction a 
^oble system of moral and political principles. 
IIe"was the great master of irony, and his fund 
pf i5fatire, wit, and humour, was inexhaustible. 
His iqaaginary beings act in such a mannev, 
that they almost deceive us, into a belief that 
they are of the human species. They exhibit 
^ picture of men and manners, not to be 
equalled by Lucian, and not surpassed by Cer- 
Flutes. By introducing this fictitious race in 

a regular 
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a regular drama^ Garrick paw that tfwo iai:* 
portant points |ni^t be attained. At the 
fflght of sudi diminntiye creatures, adaptii^ 
the follies of real life, the fashionable WMl<i 
might learn to lower th^ pride, and the dig4 
nity of vice would b§ lost. At the same 
time, the public would enjoy tlieir dear variety^ 
The piece was acted by boys and ^rls, all tu*? 
tored»by the manner, and the parents of not 
kas than a hundred were most liberally rch 
Warded. 



Garricr's muse was far from being tired, 

<» ■ - 

In the beginning of January, 17«7, Shakes* 
peare's play pf the Tempest was cODVerted inta 
an opera. In this an error of judgement niust 
be acknowledged; The original is the most 
entertaining, and, in some respects, the most 
complete production, inthewhokctaleof the 

drama. 
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,dram«l. The bint is taken from a translation 



ah Italian story ; but Shakesqpekres tcmdi 
trnmcAerea^ thh^ to gol4* -Ab Dr. Johnson 
■lays, ^ JExistence saw him spura herJbaunded 
^^reigh;-' hepioduced a.iiew.cxfiation^ and 
gave it;the appeatanoe €if resiYttyr, by the con- 
fiummaite ait, with wliich he contriTed to in- 
terweave it with historical characters. 



Prosperoj Duke of Milan, was driven from 
hisdoi»inions by a conspiracy between Jlonzo, 
King of Ka^es, and Antonio, brother of the 
Duke, whose ambition could not bp appeased, 
(ill he usurped the crown, and committed 
Prospers, with his daughter, then an infant, 
in a jshattered bark to the mercy of the winds 
and waves. Prospero, with his cliild, Mi- 
randa, is thrown on a desert island, and there 
finds Caliban^ a solitary savage. About twelve 

years 
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years after this event, the King of NapleSi 
with his brother Sebastian, Ferdinand, the 
King^s son ^d heir^ Antonio, the usurper^ 
znAGonzalo, 4Ui. honest ministw at the Ned^ 
poiitan court| were embarked at Tunis (since 
called Ca^thaj^e) on their voyage to Italy, after 
having .married a daiighter of the Kin^.of 
Naples to the Africa^ Priiicc. prospero^ 
who is endowed with magic powers, ]faises a 
tremendous storm, by which the vessel it^ 
driven on his island. The passengers ^t^ ^U 
safely landed, but, by the fprpi? of enchant-i 
ment, deprived of their ynder^taodiqgi *nd 
detained in that condition^ Ypung jp^r^tfiaat:^ 
escapes from the storm, and thinks the re^t ?^ 

* 

all swallowed up by the waves. H(? iQ^ets 
Miranda, who had never seep a macu except 

her aged father. The scene between them is 

> ■ • 

exquisitely beautiful. With the natural prp- 

pensity 
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pensity of her sex, she is soon in love, and her 
fether approves of her passion. To give di- 
versity to the fable, Caliban, the savage, horn 
ef Sycofaa:, a sorceress, talks and acts in a 
manner, which we cannot but think is highly 
probable. The savage that was brought into* 
this country from the woods of Hanover, in 
the reign oif Geoi^c IL served to shew, that 
cur great poet's imagination was neither wild 
nor eccentric. Trincido, the jester, and Ste^ 
fhanoj the drunken butler, are fit company for 
Caliban. The scenes between them, without 
interrupting the main business, are natural and 
truly comic. Ariel is a praetematural agent, 
under the command of Prospero, who at 
length dissolves his magic art, and restores the 
adventurers to their senses. H6 marries Mi- 
randa to the heir apparent of Naples, and 
recovers the Duchy of MUan. In tliis man- 
ner, 
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ncr, as Dr. Johnson observes, *' The operaiiani 
of magic ^ the tumidts cf it storm, the 
adventures of a desert island^ the native 
fusions of untaught affection, the punish^ 
<* ment of guilt, and the final happiness of 
^^ the pair, for whom our passicms and 
*' reason are equally interested, combine to 
'* form one of the finest dramas in tksi 
'* worldr 



Gaurick: ought not to have sufiered such 
a play to dwindle into an opera. The har- 
mony of the versification wanted no aid from 

* ' * ■ . 

music* He had said, in a former prologue, 

thiat, '' lie wished to lose no drop of that 
'* immortal man,'' and here he lost a tun of 
him. Had he revived the Tempest, as it 
stands in the original, and played the cha- 
racter of Prospero, he would have done jus- 
tice 
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tice to the god of his idolatrj^ and hondtr t6 
himself* 



A 0OOD old comedy, called the Gamesters^ 
succeeded to this fantastic opera. This was the 
prodnctibn of James Shirley; a poet of the last 
century. Wilding is the principal character : 
a man addicted to play, with a rage that no-^ 
thing ckn controul. He lives in a circle of 
gamblers, who are marked by their names^ 
such as, Careless, Little Stock, Sellaway, and 
Hazard. They may all be said to represent 
numbers of the same stamp at every card and 
dice club in the metrojpolis at the present time*. 
The plot is busy and intricate, but, in its pro* 
gressjj perfectly clear and probable. Wilding's 
wife is a woman of strict virtue ; but her 
good qualities leave no impression on the 
mind of her husband. She forms a scheme 

for 
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for the reformatibn of the man she Idtes, and 
succeeds to her utmost wish. Gaming; hi> 
long ago as the year lOsf, may be said to be 
in ' its infancy, but even then, Shirley con- 
sidered it as the source of political and moral 
evil, and therefore drew his pen against so 
dangerous a vice. Garrick saw that.destruc- 
tive passion in the same light, and, to enforce 
the poet's doctrine, he introduced the subject 
in the following excellent ^ 



PROLOGUE. 



Whene'er the wits bf France take pen inhancf, 

V 

To give a sketch of you, and this our land. 
One settled maxim through the whole you see, 
To wit — their great superiority ! 
Urge what you will, they still have this to say. 
That you, who ape them, are less wise thad they. 

'T* 
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Tis thus these >vell-bjred letter-writers use us ?\ 
They trip o*er here, with half an eye peruse us, > 
Embrace its, eat our meat, and then abuse us. J i 



When this same play was writ that^s now before ye. 
The English stage had reached it's point of glory ! 
No paltry thefts disgraced this author's pen. 
He painted English manners^ Englishmen, ' 
And form'd his taste on Shakespeare and Old Ben 
Then were French plays and farces quite unknown. 
Our wits wrote well, and all they vtit their own. 




These were the times, when no infatuation. 
No vicious modes, no zeal for imitation. 
Had changM,defonn'd,and8unfctheBriti9hriation, 
Should you be ever from yourselves estrangM, 
The cock wUl crow, to see the Koto chang'd I 
To boast ouf liberty is veak and vain> 
While tyrant-vices in our bosoms rtign. 
^ VOL. I. X N©t 
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Not liberty alone a nation saves ; 
Corrupted freemen are thfe worst of slaves, 
iet Prussia's sons each English breast inflame; 
Oh ! be our spirit^ as our cause^ the sarne^ 

7 ' 

And as .our hearts widi one religion glowy ; 
Lat usrwith all their ai'dour drive, the foe. 
As heav'n had raised our ^rm^^-^asheav^n had giv'ii 
; the blow, . . 

* 

WouW you rekindle all your ancient firtt^ 
Extiogui^h iiyst your* rtOd^a vain desireSir 
Still it is yours, your glories to retrieve; 
Lop but the branches^ and the tree shaH live. 
With the$6 ^rect a pile for sacrifice^ 
And in the midst — throw all yoar cards and dice; 
'I'hen fire the heap, and, as it siitks to earth. 
The British gehius shall have second birth ; 
Shall, Phoenix like, rise perfeft from the flamcy 
Spring from the dust,, and mount ^gam to iame I 

Such 
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- • Svim was the iuCroductioii of a most excel* 
lenit and moral comedy. The adrice, it is too 
true, has not beeii followed ; on the contrary, 
the rage for play has gone on with encreasing 
riolcnce^ The cbmedy concludes with the lan- 
guage of a reformed gamester ; but, as one of 
the company observes, ^^ The sinner preaches, 
'* hut his lectures will make few penitents.'* 
Wilding says. 

The Syren's voice shall charm my ear no more 5 
With joy I quit that treach'rous fatal shore, 
, Wl?cre a friend's rain is by friends enjoy 'd. 
And ev'ry virtue is by turns destroy'd. 

.Tliu3 wfe find that Garrick scorned to rummage 
the Continent of Europe for new fangled playij^ 
and :sooterkins of tragedy and comedy from 
<jrermainy. He resorted to the old school, and 
'was never at a loss for some novielty from his 
iJWB pen. On Mra. Pritchard's benefit-night, 

X2 he 
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he revived the farce of Lethe, with the ad- 
ditional character of Lord Chalkstone, per- 
formed by himself. Which ha^ most merit, 
the actor or the writer, was a question that 
the best critics coufd not decide* The piece 
was repeated frequently, and has ever since 
made a firm stand on the stage. 



The farce of tjie Male Coquette is anothtr 
of Garrick's productions, vnitten and acted, 
as it was said at the time, within a month. 
He gave the first performance of it to Wood- 
ward for his benefit in the month of March, 
1757. Fribble and Captain Flask had, be- 
fore this time, exploded two miscreants thal^ 
were a disgrace to society. A single instance 
of the effeminate character appeared some 
years since at a village in 5urry, and having 
no appearance of either the masculine, or fe- 

minine 
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minine gender, all who -saw this motley being, 
agreed to give to such a phoenomenon the 
name of The It. Tl^at was the last of the 
puny race. Daffodil^ the Male Coquette, 
has little or no resemblance to Frihhle, He 
makes love to every woman he meets, and as 
soon as he flatters himself that he has insinu- 
atcd himself into her good graces, drops her 
acquaintance, with the air of a gallant," who 
has triumphed over her virtue. The farce 

* 

succeeded greatly, and owed much of its re- 
putation to Woodward's adnlirable acting. 
The moral is expressed in the foUowInjg lines : 

^ ^oqucttiy in the fair is loss of fame 5 
In the male sex takes a detested name^ 
That marks tlie want of manhood^ virtue^ sense, ^nd ]shame. 
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Mrs. Centliveb's Comedy of the Wondbjr— iJevietn of thai 
P/fly— Gaerick in Don Felix— Dr. Smollet*s Farce^ called 
the Befbisal^ or the Tars of Old EnGLAViy'^-^Acoount of 
the Piece-i-GARRicK*s Letter to Dr. Smollet, about the 
Charge on the jfUthofs Night — Agis^ a Tragedy, hy John 
Home*— 7%e late Mr. GRAY*i5 Opinion o/* i/-- -Isabella^ or 
the Fatal Marriage, altered frofn Southerner by Gar- 

* 

RICK — Southerne's Reflections on Tragi-comedy — The same 
Play revived with great Suci^^s by Mrs. Siddons — The Farce 
q/*^Ae Upholsterer: Garrickl inPAMPHLETj Woodward 
in the Barber j Mrs. Clive in the Part ofSupsLop. 



„ ' ^ T THE Wonder, or la Woman 

September I 

1757 to > Keeps a Secret, was revived in 

June 1758. I 

-^ the beginning of November, This 
is the best comedy in the whole collection of 

* Mrs. 
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Mrs. Centlivrc. The subject is shortly this { 
Don Pedro n the father <0f Violantfy. and, 
that lie naay cj3m"ert her fortune to his . own 
vse, . is received t<> place her in a convent. 
But the lady has no nun's flfesh : she is in Jove 
with Don Felix y. a young nobleman of honour 
and integrity, but of a^ Jealous temper, His^ 
sifter, Isabella^ is destined by her fether, 
Don LopeZf to be the wife of Don Guzman, 
to whom she ha« a fixed aversion. To avoid 
being forced into such a marriage, shcf escapes 
from her father's house, and takes eheUer un- 
der the care of Fiolante, who promises to 
give her a safe retreat, ^nd conceal Jier from 
all enquiry. This is the grand secret, whicli 
we are to wonder to fin4 ktpt by a woman^ 
From that point of honour spring all the em- 
baradsments that follow. Fioiante acts witli 
inviolable truth and constancy-: she Jiides^ 

X 4 Isabella. 
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Isabella in a closet, and when, Don Feliac 
wants the same retreat^ she will not $afi«r 
him to enter. This awakens ^11 his suspicions, 
to such a degree, that he resolves to taker, his 

- final leave of Fiolante. Their interview af- 
fords a most admirable scene, in which Gar- 
rick almost excelled himself. But the falling 
tout of lovers is a renewal of their passion. 
They are thoroughly reconciled, till another 
incident inflames the jealousy of Don Fell jo. 
Every thing, however, is explained to his 
satisfaction; Isabella marries Colonel BriU 
ton; Don Felix sees his error^; and, after 

. jpromising to renotmce the infirmities of his 
temper, is received wjth tender ^Section by 
yiolante, • 



These circumstginces are the ground- work 
©f tilie play. The fable is carried jpn with 

great 
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great dramatic si^ill ; frequent difficulties oc- 
cur; expectation is kept alive ; a most enter- 
taining, a clear, and intelligible perplexity, 
mns through the whole, till at last it ends in 
a pleasing catastrophe. Garrick made a few 
alterations with his usual judgement, and, by 
his performance of Don Felix, did great ho- 
nour to Mrs. Centliyre and himself* 



The celebrated Dr. SmoUet was the next 
candidate for theatrical fame. A farce^ writ* 
ten by him, called the Reprisal, or. The 
"Tars of Old England, issued forth in the 
month of December. In this piece we hare 
four leading characters, a Bonny Scot, a 
Teague, a Frenchman, and ah English 
Sailor. The last was performed by Wood- 
ward, who was made by the author to lie 
dp wn, 4m4 whimper and crjr> in a manner that 

gav6 
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gave no adequate idea of a British tar. Thcr, 
Jargon of the* Frenchman, and the pfoviucdak 
dialect of the Scotchman and Irishman, had 
lieen so hackneyed on the stage, that thejn 
gave little or no entertainment. The pieces 
however, met with tolerable success, and the 
author reaped the profits of a very large be* 
nefit. He had, before^ this time, Related 
open war against Garrick in Roderick Ran-- 
dam and Feregrine Pickle ; but the civiUties, 
whidi he met with upon this occasion, ex^-^ 
tiftguished all foiroter animosities, and ^ 
tihorough reconciliation followed^ -The letter,* 

» 

whidh Garrick wft)te to him, serves to shew 
in what a Hberal manner authors vfere charged 
ah their benefit-nights, and, for that purposcj, 
may be seen in th^ Appendix *. To what we 
have^ said of The Tars of. Old zEngland, wo 

* See Appendix No. 531. • ' • -* 

' . Cannot 
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tannot abstain from adding, that Dr. SmoUet, 
though, like Fielding, he shewed great hu* 
mourin his novels^ was like that great author, 
po master of theatrical effect. The drama 
Was not his province^ 



A CIRCUMSTANCE somcwhat singular hap- 
pened in the course of the season. Garrick 
had rejected, in 1 757, the tragedy of Douglas, 
bj Joh|i Home, by much the best of that gen- 
tleman's dramatic works. The reasons that 

* 

operated on the manager never transpired. 
He saw, no doubt, and felt that most beauti- 
ful and tender interview in the third act, be- 
tween Lady Randolph and the Old Shep-^ 
herd ; but, perhaps, after that scene, the fable 
seemed to languish, without any striking or 
pathetic situation. Besides thiis, it is proba- 
ble, that Garrick did not think the part of 

Young 
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Young iVbruaZ adequate to his superior powers. 
Be the fact as it may, the tragedy of Douglas 
deserved a better fate. At length, as if the 
manager had brought down a judgement on 
himself, he was obliged, under the pressure of 
great influence, to receive from the same 
author, a play in no respect comparable to 
that which he had proscribed. This was the 
tragedy of Jgis, acted in January, 1 7p8. The 
Spartan. History furnished the ground-plot, 
but the superstructure has nothing of the 
Grecian order, nor indeed the taste of a good 
modern architect. The scenes follow one 

■ 

another in a regular train, but without anima- 
tioni To atone for that defect, the author in-* 
troduced a grand and splendid procession in 
the second act, and, by that pompous sho w> 
and the addition of sonorous music, hoped to 
supply the place of terror and pity. A strong 

party 
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party was formed in the fashionable ^orld in 
favour of the play^ and during a run of ten or 
eleven nights, the boxes displayed great bril- 
liahcy, while the rest of the housfe, feeling no 
emotion in tbeir hearts, looked on in sedate 
and dull composure* Agis is killed behind the 
^scenes ; and, to supply, the want of pathos^ 
his body is brought forward in a second pro- 
cession, with a solemn funeral dirge, Mr. 

# 

Gray, in one of his Letters, published By 
Mn Mason, says of tliis piece, " / cry to 
^^ think that it should he by the author of 
*' Dbugla^: why, it is all modern Greek; 
*' the story is an Antique Statue, painted 
^^ white and red, frizzed and dressed in a 
'' negligee made by a Yorkshire mantua^ 
" muker" After this sentence, pronounced 
by a man of candour and acknowledged 

judgement. 
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judgement^ a minute exaoiiniation of the pkf 

t 

were a waste of criticism. 



To make some aprends to ^ the pxjt\Aic aftq/r 
,8o cold and dull a performance, Garrick had 
recourse to Southerne, a poet, whose tragic 
genius was equal, if not superior, to Otway. 
Unfortunately tragircomedy had been, from 
an early period, the fashion of the times. In 
this motley mixture, Southerne excelled all 
other writers. He knew that the men, yrho 
love to enjoy a hearty laughs ajre ready, on 
the appearance of Virtue in distress, to dissolre 
in tears. Sympathy on such occasions is a 
4elighful sensation. As Mr. Pope observes. 



The broadest mirth unfeeling FoUjrwcars^ 
JLcsi pleasing ffr ihm Virtue's ve|y tears. 



To 



J 
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To give this twa-fold pleasure was the am- 
bition of Southerne; but his comic scenes 
were too episodial, and not sufliciently blended 
;With the main business. Bei^ides this, the 
^dialogue of the under-charactcrs sometimes 
Jborders on the gross and vulgai*, and is, there- 
fore, of an ill mingle with the serious and 
interesting part of the fable. This is the case 
iii the play, called The Fatal Marriage, or. 
The Innocent Adultery. Southeme's own 
Words will place this matter in the clearest 
Jlght.' He says in his dedication of the play, 
" I took the hint of the tragical part from a 
*' Novel of Mrs. Behn's, called the Fair Fow- 
" breaker, and borrowed from her the ques- 
'' tion, how far such a distress was to be 
carried, upon the misfortune of a woman's 
having iqnocently two husbands at the same 
time? I have ^ven you a little taste of 

'^ comedy 
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comedy with it, not from. my own opinicto^ 
but the present humour of the toWn; be- 
cause I think every reasonable man will, 
and ought to govern, in the pleasures he 
pays for. I had no occasion for the comedy, ^ 

•* but in the three first acts, which Mrs. Brace- 
girdle particularly diverted, by the beauty 
and gaiety of her action; and though I was 
fond of coming to the serious part, I should 

*^ have been very well pleased (if it had been 
possible to have woven her into that in- 
terest), to have had her company to the 

*' end of my joui^ney." 
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The absurdity of those unconnected plots^ 
which present a comic and a tragic action, in- 
dependent o£ each other, in the same play, is 
set forth by Southeme himself with remark- 
able candour. But was it fit that so pathetic 

^ tragedy 
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a tragedy should be consigned to oblivion? 
Garrick judged otherwise: he discarded the 
Superfluous comic characters^ and did not wish 
to have the company of Victoria, which was 
acted by Mrs. Bracegirdle, to the end of his 
journey. The story, as it now stands, undeit 
the title of /sa&e/Za, or, the JEhtal Marriage', 
is one action, conducted with r^uhirity^ and 
<^ing in a catasttDphe, that pierces to the in^ 

r 

most feelings of the heart Isabella believes 
that her husband, Biron, was kUled at the 
^seige of Candy .• she remained for seven years 
after that supposed event in the deepest afflic- 
tion, yet rearing her infaLtit child with the 
tenderest care. Biron s father. Count Bald- 
win, treats her with unrelenting crudty ; and 
Carlos, his second son, is her inveterate 
cenemy, under a mask of friendship. By hi; 
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contrivance,, ^e is at last induoed tamafiy 
VilUrf^t a man of honour, who thinks hex a 
widpw^ and ofiers to rdiftre her from tht 
iitnodt dbtresA She coiMents to the matcb^ 
^)^> At the soone time, that ^' iS/le will 
'.* jfwZd ft«r Itaiuii hut has no fcearf to giue^ 
/' aA:hejfJiM hushand carried that with hitn 
*^ to fei> grave.'' Biron amves^ oil the fol? 
kuwkig d» J. He hai . a nieeting with tmheUok 
And di^toi^eni hiinself to !heri in a trahspart of 
joy. But. bir di&treas now riseS^ to a erisia t 
she npw ha$ t^o huBb^nd^^ and accu^s her- 
self of infidelity to her firet marriage-Yow. 
The villainy of CariOs, who knew that hii 
hrotHen woit alimre, ife brought to light, mid he 
is known to 1)0 the e&ufte of a. fatal marnage. 
tna fray with that minatural brother, Biron 
receiree a if^Ound, and of that, or a broken 

heartj 



i 
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Iteart, expires at Isabella's fe€L She loses 
hetsenses^ and, in that distracted. State, ends 
her life wiA a poinard. 



StfcH a titagedy, supported by Garrick and 
Mrs. Gibber, could not ^ of commanding 
tiie attention of the public. It lay dormant,, 
after their time, for some years, but was at 
length revived in all its former histre by Mrs. 
Siddons, who came upon mankind in the 
character of Isabella, and astonished even 
those who rememb^ked Mrs. Cibber« 



1 






The farce of the Upholsterer was acted in 
the course of this season. The manager con-» 
seated that the author should give the first 
representation to Mr. Mossop, for his benefit, 
in the month of Maitrh. When th^ author 
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saySf that it met with great success^ he ia 
Sure that the reader will not accuse him df 
vanity, when he addsy that Garrick in Pam- 
phlet. Woodward in the Barber, Tates in 
Quidnunc, and Mrs. Clive in Slipslop^ were 
sufficient to give celebrity to the. piece. A 
farce, so completely acted, was never ^j^i^xx 
before or since. 
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Gairick in Marplot z;t the Busy Body— TAe Rout, a Farce 
ly Dr. Hill—// wa^ damned the Jirst Night-^Acted a ^e- 



; ' cond: Time for the "Doctor's BeneJit-^KiLL's Ingratitudi 
Garrick's fpi^ram^—'MALLRT brings out Eurydice, h^s 

Jlrst Tragedy, with Alterations^^It died in a few Nights^-^ 
T&eOtvBAS OF China — D^fferenees between Garrick and 
the Authop-^The Question between them referred to William 
Whitehbad, Esq. — That Gentleman s polite Behaviour*^ 
His Decision in Favour of the Play — GARRiCK*s^ne P^- 

Jarmance 6ftke Part o/*Zamti— Mm, Yatw fa Makdane*^ 
Anecdote about Mr. Foote. 



^ ^ T DRURT-LANE, at this time, 

September L 

i75d, to > suited a considerable loss* Wood- 
June 1759 I 

^ ward> in the preceding summer^ 

deiAanded an addition to his salary^ with iqx 

ej^press condition^ that for the future, he 

J 3 should 
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should be on equiil terms with the highest 
performer in the company. This was thought 
unreasonable }fy the mi^ia^ercL and they re* 
fused to comply. While the negotiation was 
depending, Foote asked Woodward whether 
he had gained his point, and, beiqg answered 
in the negative, '^ THat is strange," said^ he ; 
Tou play in almost all the comedies, and 
harlequin besides : why thea, in my c^inlon,, 
you are intitled to the money, whether you 
go by the hour or the ground !" Garrick, 
however, thought otherwise, and Woodward 
went, upon an invitat^ion, to be joint-manager 
with Barry in Dublin. 



vc 



ts 



Garrick was always fertile in expedients. 
He knew; that Marplot, in the Busy Body, 
was the character, in which Woodwai^ 'shcme 
to great advantage. • He, IherefM'e, resolved, 

with 



! 
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^th •ometlung like a spirit of revenge, to 
-play that part himself^ having ao doubt but 
he ihoald eclipse Woodward mitijncly^ But 
Jbe was. raistsdcea^ the deserter to Dublin 
could put on such a vacant innocent countcK 
nance, that all the mischief he did by being 
busy in other people's ai&irs, appeared to Jae 
the effect of accident ; virhereaa Qanick had so 
much meaning, such strong intdligence in 
his countenance, that he seemed, to do every 
thing by design. It may, therefore^ be fairly 
said, that, in this attempt he failed, ^r the 
^sttime. 



In December, the fiunous Dr. Hill hsid tho 
^unbition to be a dramatic Writer.. He hAd 
Imished a .farce, called the Rout, and; in order 
to insure success, presented it as the work of 
^person of quality, to be acted for the benefit 

T4 .<rf 
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<€ff the Marine Societyi The piece tras Jfcs» 
cordingly brought on the stage, and^ being for 
a charitj, was endured with a Kmarkable 
'degree of pati^ice. In a iew- days . after; Dr. 
•Hill threw off the nuisk; the man of quality 
dwindled down into a mercenary scribbler, 
who avowed himself the author of a wretched 
farce, and demanded a benefit night Garrick, 
as Pope has it> '' Foe to his pride, hut friend 
^* to his' distress,'' complied with a; very cx^- 
traordinary demand. For this civility, some 
'return of gratitude might have been expected ; 
but because the farce was damned, the dis- 
contented author filled the newspapers with 
'envendnied oaragrapha against the manager. 
'- As soon as h^ had aimed all the shafts in his 
quiver, Garrick rqplied m the two following 
lines s ' . 
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XPIGRAM ON Dr. HILL. 



Fpr Farces and Phytic his e^al there scarce is ; 
His Farces arc Physic, his Physic a /Virce is. 

With this finishing blow the paper war con- 
cluded. Dr. Hiil never returned to the charge. 

Mr. Mali^et at this time, thought proper 

» 

to revive his first tragedy, intitled Bury dice, 
-which he had brought on the stage in 1731. 
He made what he deemed amendments, and as 
Garrick ' and Mrs. Cibber undertook the prin* 
*cipal characters, he bad no doubt but he should 
acquire both fame and profit. The play was 
acted about the end of January 1759, but met 
With as cold a reception in it*s altered sttfte, as 
it did on Hs first appe^Tinceb. All that Dc» 

Johnson 
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fohnsQTi says of it, is, '' Th^t he heard it men^ 
:*' tioQed as a mean performance." It loitered 
on the stage nine nights^ and sunk into obli- 
vion. As it does not geem likely to see the light 
a^q, a critical examination Cjf it is wnw^s^ 
^ary. Peape be tq its manes. 



Jjsr the mm^ ofA^vA following, the tragedjr 
of the Orphan of China gained admittance 
to the boards of Dri^ry-Lane stage. Of the play 
itself^ th^ autbQ|::i as bctcoix^e^ hio^^ chui^ t% 
remain m strict silence ; hut ^^ it encountered 

9 

to State the particulars, especially ^; a verjr 
lam?j and imperfect afccpunt^ h^s Vgfto pub- 
jisl^ed by different writersi who do n^t seem tp 
have had authentic information. As this :fras 
the fiKst,and, indeedjr th^e^kst, disiagree;^ble coij- 
^versy, t||i& wrifqr ever had withJ^I^.parric^, 

it' 
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"it is with rductancc that he now recalls It 
io his nu^moiy, but he thi^iks that the truth, 
-and notUfig but the tiviiiL, 8hoi4<i he lai^ bejR>pe 
the public, !llie account i^a}} be coiidefised 
into as nan:ow a compaes as possibie. 



At the dose of the season, I fUSi, the author ^ 
tendered hk play to Mr. Ganick, who, in a few 

. 1° 

4ays» returned It as totally unfit for the stage. A 
ycmng author could not easily submit to what 
Jhe thou^t an act of injustiee. Perhaps' he 
4swdled with too much pride. When he looks 
back to his owfi eondiict on' the occasion, he 
willing to pass a censure on himself; but, 
being epi;ouraged by two friends, on whose 
judgement and integrity he had great reliance, 
he began a paper- war. He knew that anxiety for 
Jiis &me was the manager^s reigning foible; on 
"^be slight^t attack) he was tremblingly alive 

all 
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all o'er. This writer took advantage of that 
faHiiig, and opened a fierce campaign. Garridc 
made his complaint at Holland house. Mr^ 
Fox, in consequence of it, sent for this writer, 
and desired to know why so much animosdty 
to the great actor of the age? the answer was, 
without reserve, because it was the oiily way 
to obtain redress. '^ But/* said Mr* Fox, 
" After the Apprentice, and the Upkolsterer, 
** I have no notion of your being able to wri^ 
a tragedy, I always give credit to a m^nh 
whom I know to be a great master of his art* 
" and am, therefore, afraid that Garrick is in 
•' the right." He desired that the tragedy miglft: 
be sent to him : this was accordingly doine, 
and in a few days he informed the author, tha]t 
he and Mr. Horace Walpole read it feogether, 
and were both of opinion, that it was impro- 
perly rejected. Mr. Fox, at tho same time 

said. 
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said, "That Garrick was to dine at Holland 
" house on the Sunday following, and desired 
", the author to call on him the next day." At 
fliat meeting, the first word from Mr. Fox was, 
" Have you heard from Garrick?" — " No, 
•* Si* :"— '* You will hear from him," said 
Mr. Fox : " Alter dinner yesterday, Mr. Wal- 
^ pole and I repeated, at dilferent times, some 
" lines that had struck us :" Garrick stared 
■with an air of surprise, and at last said, " I 
" J>erceiV6 that you two gentlemen ^re beea 
"^ reading what I have read." " Tes, Mr. 
" Garrick," replied Mr. Fox, "We hare been 
" reading, and admiring, what, we are sure 
'.' you admire." Not a word more passed on 
the occasion/hut in a day or two after, Garrick, 
by letter, desired to see the Orphan qf China 
once more, as, in his hurry, he might bavi 
passed an erroneous, judgement! T^k pla; 

wa 
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iihEs dent to him, and in a week Garrick re-^ 
turned it,Ain a vay polite stile, retracting liis' 
former sentence, and promising *t6 act it early' 
in tbe following yean All difficulties seemed' 
now to be removied, 1»ut in the mdnth cf Oc* 
tober broke out again with ttedoiibled fury/ 
This will surprize the reader, hixi it is easy ta 
account for it. It was Garrick's misfortune' 
to be too accessible to a set of invidious tale<^' 
bearers. As I have said of him elsewhere, her 
lived in t whispering gallery. What he 
heard, he^believed, and acted accordingly, with^ 
deep resentment*. Some story had been told' 
hihi respecting the present writer, and, in con- 
sie<|uence of it, he resolved to renew the quarrel. 
Hci sent for the play, and in a short time re- 
turned' it, with a perehlptory declaration, that' 
he recurred to his former judgement, and 
tbou^t the tragedy inadmissible. The author 
r . took 
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look fire at this second repulse, and signified 
to Wt. Qomck, that, bdng in possession of a 
posidye promise, he would not be trampled 
upon by any man whatever. The consequence 
waa> a proposal to discuss the matter at aft^ 
fenicable xneeting,. at iixc house of Yaillant the 
boobsdler Garrick bj^crosrht with liim 



^arttier Mic* I^acy, and Mr. Berenger, a gentler 
man wdl known foj his taste and polished 
manners. ' The aiithor^ent alone : much ai>* 
ten^tion emied, butibe Desult was, an agree^ 
ment ttrrfifer the play to Mr. William WTiite- 
head, who happened* to be! at Bath. A joint 
letter was sent to him, requesting him to say, 
Wtether the manager ought to act the Orphan 
of China, and whether he thdught the public 
would Itpprove of it. Mr. Whitehead's answer 
was, thftt he would not iheddle with those two 

* 

■ « 
pcants, but, if his isayio^, whether be himsoif 

liked 
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Kkcd the play, or disliked it, wotild 'end all 
^ he would be ready to tspeak his 
mindi. The distressed Orphan went to Bath, 
as the author said in his letter, for the rcccfvery 
0f his health. In less than a week, Mn White* 
head wrote to both parties, and was pleased 
to" say, that he would go beyond his com- 
mission, and explicitly pronounce, ..that he not 
only approved of the play, but thought the 
manager ought to act it, and he believed the 
public would like iL By this decision peace 
was restored. Mr. Whitehead did ncrt Stop 
there : As soon as he came to town, he was so 
polite as to visit the author at his diambers in 
Lincoln's Inn, and signified his intention to be 
present in the green-room at the reading of 
the play. He was as good as his word. Garrick 
read to the actors, who were to be employed; 
with that wonderful power^ of which he was 

a com- 
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tt CiHnplete master^ changing his countenance 
aoMl.the tone of his voice, as the sentitoent or 
^passion varied, tte proposed, as he, went on, 
ia number of alterations : Mr* Whitehead, 
with great politeness, over-ruled all objec- 
tions ; aadv when GArrick in the fifth act 
paused to offer, a considerable change, Mr, 
Wihitehead answered in terms so elegant, 
that tibtey have been from that time engraved 
on my nfcmoiy. His words were, ** Mr. 
^^ Garrick> ; there are so many beauties in this 
** play, that, for the sake of us, who may 
*' hereafter write for the stage, I beg we may 

*^ have no more.;'' In this manner Mr, Whiter* ' 

. ■ . • , % 

head was the authoj: a patron, and afterwards 

favoured him with an elegant prologue, I 

have been drawn into, a long, and, I fear, a 

tedious detail, but, as there iias been published ■ 

yoj-. I. \^ aveiy 
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a very imperfect acc0uBt> I tlu^ght prpj^er to 
state the wal iacts, atid I was glad of an ^ 
portunity to pay a tijbute ♦£ gratitude tb tiaip 
memory of Mr- Whitehead. 



The Of^an, of Chinas irt tMg - nuuifter, 
surmounted evexy obstacle. Hxe manager 
iprep^red a magnificent set of CSiinese scenes^ 
and the mo&t becomkig Presses. W^ p^^* 
formance stamped a value on the pky. Mos^ 
sop, in the Yoimg Prince^ and ; Solland/ iil 
the part of Hamet, acquired great reputatioii j 

Gairick in Zamti was a reverend iJliaw^rm^, 
and, in the various conflict k)f tke passions, dis- 
played. sudliininii*able pOA*^FSj^ that it niay %4 
tyulysaid, hp i(fc5V^P apffeiaited ih ^3^ character 
(if we exc^ jKmg Leisir% ^ith «ue|> a bxTd'- 

iijiat Iwsto?. 



« « . * 
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Tjj^E part of Mandane fell to the lot of Mrs. 
Yates, it was at first assigned to Mrs. Gibber, 
but her state of health was so precarious, that, 
*t the author's request, Mrs. Yates studied the 
p^rt during an entire month with the greatest 
-fts^iduity^ Mrs. Cibber at length gave notice 
that hsia state of health would not allow her to 

imdertake so laborious a part. A rehearsal 
w« appointed fo. Mr,. Tate, :• her «.=^on, 

I 1 

trere such, that she astonished all the per- 
formers; insomuch, that Garrick took tibe 
author aside, and in a whisper told him, 
*' This i« the best thing that could happen ; 
'* Mrs. Cibbers' acting would be no noveltj, 
^ but Mr& Yates will excite the general ad^- 
^* riiiration.*' It turned out as he foresaw; 
jind with such advantages, no wonder that 
ihe plftj was admired in the representation. 



z 2 Tub 
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The author is seiisible that he has nih inta 
f' too much prolkity about things dhiefly re- 

lating to himself ; but the foUotvlng anecdote 
will, perhaps, mdke sohie aftiends for the di« 
gression. Mr. Fitzherb^rt, \Vhos6.faame inust 
always be mentioned with honouf, on the 
day when the Orphan of China WaiS to be 
presented to the public, engaged a few frientte 
to dine at the Rose tavern near Drury-Lane 
playhouse. The party consisted of Mr. Me>- 
mouth. Sir Francis Delaval, Mr. Berenger, 
Mr. Hogarth, and the famous Mr. Foiote. The 
author, who was in some alarm, tuid wished 
to hide himself, was obliged to attfend. In 
the middle of dinner, he receivedL a letter from 
Mrs Gibber, regrfetting that her name was not 
in the play-bill, as she found herself in great 
spirits; but as it was theii too late to -make 

any alteration, she desired to have a line as 

soon . 
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soon, as the play was over, and, in the mean 
time, she said, *' / shall offer up my prayers 
^^ for your si^ece^s,'* Foote read the letter 
aloud, and returned it, saying with great 
gravity, Mrs. Qibber is a catholic,, and they 
ahuays pj aj^, for the dead. The compstny* 
Jaughed heartily, and the author looked with 
afqQlifhfyce ofpr(iise. 



ft must not be omitted that Foote, who 
loved his friends/ though he would never lose 
his joke, c^me at the ^r\d of the play to con- 
grajtulate with the authcjrj he ran to embrace 
Jiim^ibut a gush qf tears qhoaked his utterance, 
^d he sat down unable, for a short tin^e, to 
utter a word. 
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Mr. KiMC wngagei at J^rury-i^anfi^rT^f Faroe tjf 

Bklow STAiRS^^Hin^ of that Ptece— Macklin's Farce o/" 
LovE-A-LA-MODE — The Guardian, ly QARtiiCKr-^Jcted on 
the First Night for the Ben^t> «if CHRHtoTHEH SllAftT, a 
Man of Genius in i)w/re5j^HARj.EauiN*s Invasion, a Pan-^ 
i6mime^The Way to Keep H1M4 in Three Jets, and the 
fifEscRr Island, both produced ttn iUtt saifU Ktght^^^kZ" 
, jncn'ft Prologue, in the Charucier of a Davkkjeit Votr*^Tke 
Siege of AauiLEiA, a Tragedy, by John Home, a short 
lived. Jf^y— Qeoqnoko o/^Soutiher^^, reduced to 'Bhree Jets 
^ Dr. HawisSwotth— (7r j*^i*t>» m M* ^'^V Awe i*i«^ 
fortnance* . • 



DRURT-LANE received a new 

September "^ 

1759 to > recruit, and an excellent one, in 

the person of Mr- King. This 
gentleman, we find, acted the part of Fale- 

rius. 
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fins, in th6 Roman Father, l7io^ He did 
«(* tkiiik tragedy was Im proper walk, but 
lie. i^faitld not obtain any otker empkiyment. 
At hb';raqii69t Garrick canceled uJJ agrees 
ments, and advised him to make bmiself a 
^^ctis^d(fCoaiedi£Ln in Dublm. Erom that 
•pi^e hfe fwas this year imitcd to Drury-Lane, 
^aadlJbqisr/ctxntiiiiied there ever smce^ encreasiilg 
Ctmsta jifljr in ta|eiit9 an4 repataticoa, e^^ to 
^6 present day^ . \ 



Earlt m October, .Garrick broiight for-i 
ward th^t ^cqellent force, called Hi^h Lifii 
hehwSiairSi Fc» some private reason^ he 
.>fvished to lie eoiicealed, wid, with that d^sigx)^ 

4 

|Wl3VaUe4 on hi* frieqji, M>. Towndy, master of 
filer^nttt Taytor's School to suffer his nam^ t^ 
Jjie circulated in \i^hibpeiS9^ Tt^o tn*th, hqyrcyei^' 

< 

i^9s hot lon^ Atif^isa^, il^ dulcet c^ ^ 
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piece has an excellent moral tendency.* Th© 
hint was, most probably, .tal^en' from the 
Spectator, No* 88, where we <firtd the foUotr- 
ing passage. " Falling in the other, day at a 
/' victualling house near the House of Bsers^ 
/' I heard, the maid come down# and tell th? 
c*^' landlady at the bar, that my Lord Bii^bp 
^* swore he' would throw her out at wiaiibw, 
*^ if she did not bring up more mild beer; 
and my Lord Duke would have a double 
mug of purl. On a sudden one came run- 
^' ning dow^n, and cried the bouse is rising ; 
^' down came all the company together! the 
*' alehouse was filled with clamour, and 
" scoring a mug to the Marquis of such a 
*** place ; oil and vinegar to an Earl ; and three 
^^ quarts to my New Lord for wetting his 
^' title/* From this sketch has sprung up in 
High Life below Stairs, ^ most admirable 
" dramatip 



4( 
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tflraQiatic satire on the^Tanity of servants^ and 
|:he maimers of the fashionable world, which 
^re rendered completely ridiculous, when they 
descend from the parlour to the kitchen. 



> tPo tids pie6e succeeded Macklin s farce of 

■ * . * 

HjOve^a-la^Mctde. It wai&' admirably wdl per- 

' formed ; Kla^klin himsdf in Sif' Archy Mae 

Sarcasm J. IVIoody in the Irishman, and King 

• ■ i 4 • V 

• ... ' 

In Squire ' Oroam, were the life of the piece, 
;idiich at £rst encountered some opposition, 
but, in the end, crowned the author with 
applause* ' 



About this time, Mr. Christopher Smart, 
ft classical scholar from the University of Cam- 
bridge,- and a real genius, was reduced to a 
state of indigence. Among his various com- 
positions was a poem, called. The Hilliad, of 

. which 



.___... ._-^=^. 
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« 

« 









■Gamely ^t %. tlilfi.Tfrakt^usd ^u^^^ ,qf ^ 

^o.give a play foii has benefit; :9Wi, tPijeiMW* 
success, put,, -yntlji .th? utmfl^t jjlispai^^^ \^ 
)a^ kand tQ art vinl»ii«fa«d pi^iec, .Cntiilwl Z%* 

I 

Guafdiftru He pro^i«eed it in the he^no^ 
of JDec&nher, and: rAtsed. a ^onsidemhle sunl 
f*or poor Kitt Smart. The hint w;gt8:take]^ 
from La Pupile, ^y Monsieur Fagan^ the 
mj^thQH of several beautifiil pieces. Gwrrick, 
howcv<?r, formed a new fable, in wMch th^ 
$cQTCt pi ijarriety a blopming ypiji^ beiressj 
being in love with her guardian, is with gr^^ 
art concealed for a long tii^e. New conjee- 

turesji 
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tpxesf, WW donht$, and new discoyeriei^^ rise ia 
(cpAtk succession^ and the ^udi^nCe; is kept in 
SH^eose and eager expectation ; till^ at last>; 
to clear up all mistakes, Harriet chuses to 
make the discoveiy. The Guardian (which 
was piayetd by Gariiok) accepts her hand, on 
m^kin^ a. solemn promise/ that 



His frientfly care shaH diangc to gratefiil lo\-c, 
4a4 the fynd husband still the Guardian prove. 



At Christmas the holiday folks were eji- 
^fertained with a pantomine, under the ti^ of 
ffarle^iUns Invasion ; that is, his invasion ctf 
Parnassus, and the territory of Shakespeare. 
Contrary to custom, the several personages 
have the use of their tongues. The diakjjgue 
was written by Garrick, and the plot and 
machinery were of his invention. Mr, Lun had 

the 
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the mortification of being told, that Harlequin^ 
and his fantastic train, were conquered in the^ 
end^ and Shakespearq triumphed pver the 
Smithfield groups, - 



Ix thq month pf January, The, ffhy^ta heep^ 
Him, a comedy in three actej And ThB Desert 
Island^ a dramatic poem, of the same lengthy 
were both acted on the sai^e nigh^. Thp last 
mentioned piece was strongly supported by 
Mrs. Pritchard, and her daughter. In the 
comedy, Gan'ick performed JLovemore, and 
introduced the whole by an excellent pro- * 
logue *, in the character of a drunken poet. 



Mr. John Home had now his third tragedy * 
on the stocks namely, The Siege ofAqiuleia, 



* Sec tlic Appendix, No. XIII. 

a city 
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a city not far from^ Rome, formerly rich and 
flourishing, and famous in history. It was 
besieged and taken by Attila in the year 45?- 
In the play before us it is invested by Maxi- 
min, who is not one of the dramatis p^rsonae. 
The author has been charged with a total de- 
viatioiffrom the truth of history, and it ii 
asserted by good judges, that the incidents 
bear a palpable resemblance to the Siege of 
* Berwick. Be that as it may, the author still 
falls short of himself, that is to say, in this 
piece^ as in Agis, he is inferior to his first pro- ' 
duction. The catastrophe is soon foreseen, 
and to that the fable proceeds in one uniform 
tenour, undisturbed by any sudden alarm, or 
vehemence of passioji. Mr. Home, in his 
epilogue, seems to have had a right idea of 
dramatic poetry : He tells us in the following 
lines, 
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Tls hature only frames the Poefs heart! 
Still as he thinks the scene, he feds along. 
And from his tKnom bursts die raptur'd aoagi 
Tbia is the sscitd oiacld, tht shrine. 
The bard consults, and there the tuneful nine! 
With the same fire the hero's soul must ^w, 
Klie vaih t9 him the tale of tragic troQ. 

I am Sorry to say, that in the play, we ifiok in. 
irain for such a poet as he has described ; and 
it is with reluctance I add, that the two last 
lines give a just account of the Siege of" 
Aqidleia. 

The work of a true genius was bro^ht on 
early in the month of March. This was the 
Oroonoko of Southeme, with alterations hy 
Dr. Hawksworth, or rather omissions, by that 
gentleman; for in fact he has done Uttle more. 
He has expunged the low comedy, whidi, 
without any connection, was intermixed, and 

of 
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^f course infcemipted the current of ti»1fabl«. 
The lfFi46w Lackit, With her s^n Danid^ 
6nd k Cktirlotte fFddon, are turned aAriftr. 
'^rotinoko aiid Imoindftf are- nb lodger 6wr^ 
rounded by an idle crowd ; they^ proceed with*- 
out impertinent interruptions, and display their 

characters ; his the most lieroic, and her'is the 

* • • 

most amiable,. that ever entered the imagination 
df k poeh ^ llieir mutufi^;ii»ir«;& oise in4 s^m 
90 tender and ajESbcting* . that €Ver j heart is 
touched to the qiiidc. I should be Aiiich 
obliged to irty gentleman that w^Quld pbint 
oat in ady play, ancient or modta:ii» a passage 
ocpml to the fotiowing lines : 



» m 



Oh! where shall I strike ? 



t . I 



UtheiSfs' a nxialkst gram, of ^that Jov'd bqc^^ . 
That is not dearer to me than my eye^. 
My bosomed heart, and ail the life-blood thpre ? 
Bid me -cv^ off these limbs, hew off these b.aad«. 
Dig* out these eyee^r— tho' I would keep thenjilist 

I * • s 

, I 

To gaze on thee. 



1 1 



The 
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lb. t>4geay is now reduced t. thre^acts, ^ 
hats g^ned nothing by amputation^ It caft 
liot be said to resemble the oak-tree in Horao?^ 
that gained "^ne w life and tigour from thjB 
pruiung knife. 



Per dama^ per caedes ab ip£o 

' • - J* 

Ducit opes anixniunque fecro. 

4 

It has been observed by d sensible writer^ that^ 
'* Though Doctor Hawksworth has greatly 
•' amended the play in point of omission, yet 
'* the litttle further extent that he has given 
" to the characters of Aboan and Hotman; 
" seems not sufBcient to fill up the hiatus^ 
" which those omissions have occasioned. I 
^^ cannoti therefore, help thinking it still ttf 
'^ be wished, that some writer of ability would 
'^ consider it worth his while, to revive this 
<' admirable ground- work of a tragedy, and 

" by 
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'' by interweavKJg with .its, present texture, 
" such additional incidents as Mrs. Behn's ei- 
" tensive nqvej might yety amply furnish, 
" render the whole highly interesting, and the 
" piece entitled to that immortality, which its 
*-' merit deserves. This, would- be paying a 
" gratefiil tribute to the memory of an author, 
" whose value seems Hkely to sink almost into 
" oblivion, for want of some siich care." 
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The Farce ij/'Polxy Hon^ycombe, tJieJirfl Dfiama tic Production 
of &EotiG% ClbiiUN — TMftf^T ToJLifwr Hti0, a Comedy, 
enlarged io Ffv0 j^cts^Tke Jea^ovs Wife, a Comedy, ly 
Mr. CoLMAN — Its great Success — SuAKESPCARft^s Play of 
Cymbeltve^ with ewisiierahle Altetatxons ty GAaRir&»-<- 
JojiirsoN*s Oriticispp f>n tkqt Play — -Atp iw th« Whong, a 

fiwned^f—TA* Citizen, o Farce—- TA^Old MAiD«-**SHERiBAst 

.. ' ' ' • 

'engaged at 'Drury-lurtc^ProAucef the Earl w Bsssx, a 
Tragedy, hy Hk.B^otOiE^.lA^^^uf^ y^^SrJ&sTAyusYASSA--* 
Pleasant Observation of Dt, Johxson, another of SaMUel 
FooTE — T55e Tragedy of King John — Garrick in the 
Bastard — Sheridan King John — ^Mrs. Gibber's great eX' 
cellence in the part of Lady Con stakce-*-^ Quarrel between- 
Sheribay and Garrick — ^Whitehead's Comedy of the 
School for Lovers — Dr. Hawksworth's Farce of Edgar 
and EMMBX.JNE — The Farmers Return toLondok ly Gar* 
xtcK — Produttd/or Mis. Prit<jbkoV £«}|{^, 

.. ABOUT th« middle df Novem- 

September 

J790 to I ber, Mr. Colman, who had written 

June 1761. I ^, ^* • . . ,. 

the Connoiseur in conjunction 
with Doctor Thornton;^ launched his first dra- 
f matic, 



— ^_„ j-tf.,«*_ 



Ifi'tUl 
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follies of a jbung girU whose imaginatu^a wi^s 
bewildered by romances and novels ftom cir- 
fftdatiog HlMngcies. iPlbie prologue ^^r^tt 9p<^en 
iby Mt. £mg, <m «(bol» 1^ o$c^ af f ni^jfv^ 

* 

jMdor.dn fliu^.teQanoiui 4ev<»lved:(fin^ ^bHt 
tiixir, and fontimtod kmg in his d^attoiewd. 
The farce was weil reoetTed, iMid Mii^P^rifi 
the part of FoifZy Hoi^ycQ^let gained gnwt 
^phrase. 



In Jadniaty I76i« the comedy of Z%e W^ay 
,to ketp Mm, enlacged> accordii^ to the au- 
^.tbors . original phut, -to £.ye acts, aj^eared 
^g^m .on tbe boards of Droryr^lane. X^oi/e- 
a^ire^ mth comidertlile .idditions^ was imdy 
cpeiloKiiied i%y Gacrick ; and the part of Sir 
^ikaf^ Cmatemt, a ta^ dhacacter inteiv 

A A (; woyea 
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play, as, at that time^ a quarrel broke out. Ije^ 

tween the author and myself, and the breach 

'^ae iit&Tferi healed. >Mfl ColWawteiid.entdred 

t 

4tito'a^il(5%t3P witb JCh^rc^Liand 
iand 4li«t ,tlaurav4iiate,i'he tl\oi%ht>; would be 
^ble lo baM^flc(wn 'allxbefiire: tUem J Same cer^ 
^ tkiniarti^fcaaiin'GIoim dune to^this 

atfthor VicQo wlfedgev dml/as* therfi a|)peared tp 
Mm inmi baid^ligbt/lie jnetetyjisb^ed ^to- a% 
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4;erms pf a reconciliatiau ; he s^w evident 

• ' - ' . i • , . . . . ■ ■ • • • • 

symptoms of a bad heart, and with such a man 
he thought a state of war mueh beitter than 
a bad p^ce. At this distance of time, he 
dojes uot harbour any thing like rpsentment. 
All he will say of The Mal^ufi ff^ife. is, that 
there was between Gapdot ^nd IVTrs, fritchard 
a scene most happily Jmagined,;; They were 
seated on ^ sopha,,«ach jealous 9f Jth^ pther^ 
and both . endeayoiu'ing, irj short artful sftnr 
tences,-to hide their priy^tp vjgwSj ^nd^ warp 
-with cunning into one another's secrets. A 
more, just imitation of nature w^s, never seen. 
The- play met with r great applause, and ,ha? 
from time to time kept its* rank on thestgge.. 



a ' Ijf ,,the monjth of Majrch, Garrick revived 
^Shakespeare's play- of Cymbeline, with conjix- 
dprable. altera^tions made by himself. - 0/ the 
, . , A A 3 original 
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original Doctor JohnsQH^ says, ^' It has many 
^' just sentiments^ somo natural dialogue, and 
*' some pleasing scenes; but they are 
*' at the earpence of incongruity, Ta rtnjark 
^^ the folly of the fiction^ the afesipxlity of thip 
*' conduct, the conlusion of the names, an4 
^' and manners of the different times, and: the 
^' impossibility of the ev»nts in any system of 
^ life, were to waste criticism upon imresisting 
^* imbedlfity, upon ikults too evident for detec- 
^ tion, tod too gross for aggravation/* 



This, "without doubt, is a judgement pro- 
nounced with severity, but, unfortunatsely, it 
cannot be refuted. The unities of action, tim<;, 
Itnd place^ are almost always violated by Shake- 
Speare : His superior genius gave him a right 
to be his own legislator, but there are two 
rules indispensably necessary to every mode of 

composition 
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^ompositstoa. Arifltotte obterrea^ tbat in all 
objects of krge diraeasioii^ thtre is no kind of 
beauty, because the sm'eral piurts tat seen in a 
slow ptt)gi«Mi from one to tbe otberi tni, b)" 
consequonoe, the imagination cannot form a 
perfect idea of the whole^; as when we survey 
a monstrous animal that covers a hundred flur- 
longs in length. In likie manner, a regular 
drama should be so constructedi that we may 
without difficult comprehend the whole. 
This the great critic calls, iwix^ipup, an easy 
view of the whole. He requiiresy moreover^ 
such a frame and texture of the fabte^ as may 
be recollected without fiitiguing the memory, 
and to this, he gives the liame^f iVf$viifM$iu^ov, 
or a clear and easy recollection. These two 
Essentials Shakespeare has observed, evrai* in 
the plays, where the tfaiee unities are n^leictedv 
^ich as Lear, Richardy^aud ^Macbeth. In thd 

AA 4 play 
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play now He&wxift/all is-itt cbnfusiaa, a wilii 
chaos of heterogenous isatten : Hieptoet^may 
be said to 'have pliided in view ^jmbnatei;- fifty 
fvrlohgs in length. And yet Ganick thpugKt 
fit to revive this' play, tiBcause 'heicnew, that,* 
amidst alLits • imperfectioiis, a namb^ 6f de« 
tached beautiies ipv^ould occur^ tb surprib:e ^4 
charm the ima^nation, '^T ., /\ 

• About a ifaoiifh beft)re tlie dose of this 

« » <• 

season^ Foote-complaihedv that he was lifcely 
to pass an idle sivnmer; as he could hot jobtain 
a licence to pecfbrm, asihe had uisually done, at 
the Little Theatre in the Haymarket. : A.man, 
who had avpackjof dancing dogs Jbad .been be- 
fore him al: the Lord Chamberlains. Office, . In 

« 

this distress, Foote proposed^ that wel shoiriA 
ehter into partnership fbf the. summer, ari4 for; 
that'purpose Garriekilet his play4iotise at. a 

t • moderate 
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moderate price. This Writer prodiiced the 
comedy of All in the Wrongs and two farces^ 
The Citizen ind Old Maid. Foote acted some 
of his old' parts, but was not ready with any 
thing new. Notwithstanding this nori-per- 
formance of his promise, Foote received some- 
what above three hundred pounds for his half- 
share, and the two managers closed thfeir cam-i 
in the most amipable manner. 



T Mr. Sheridan, who had, for 

Joptcnaber. I . 

1751 to ' >many years, managed the Dublin 
* J theatre, found it impossible to 



\ . 



withstand Barry and Woodward, proprietors of 
a! new house in Crow Street. He resigned his 

station in Ireland, and entered into an engage- 

■ I 

ment for the season at' Driiry Lane. In the 
month of October he began his career in the 
character af Hamlet. He played such capital 

r '.'.:..' parts 
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parts as he chose, and i>flen acted m conjunc-^ 
with Garrick. 

Tow A RDs the end of November, he Tjrought 
forw^ard a tr^edy, intitled The Earl of Essex, 
written by Mr. Brooke, the author of Gusta^ 
vus Fasa* CoUey Gibber's remarks * on The 
Earl of Essex, have been already cited. 
Another play on the same subject, by Henry 
Jones, had been acted at Covent Garden, but 
it was in vain to look there for the beauties of 
stile, or an iinprovemertt of the plot, Mr. 
Brooke thought proper to depart from the 
strict line of history, and, thereby^ gave his 
piece an air of novelty. The sentiments are 
natural and characteristic. The diction, with- 
out being too poetical, is florid, elegant, and 
often sublime. A joke of Dr. Johnson was in 

* Sec Page 102. 

circulation 
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(i^euktion at the time. Sbetidan, who ^d- 
mktd the comfKH^tion of his friend^ was loud 
in its praise, and, being desired to ^ve a spei* 
cimen, repeated a passage, that ended with the 
fo&omnglme : 



Wk> niki o'er fmni€h> Bbetfdiumself be fxtc. 



Johnsoaku^ed, a^id said this is good logick : 



WIm drives fat oxea^ should himself be fat 



This is similar to Footers pleasantry^ when 
be iMfiard Mrs. Gibber sing, ^ 



The roses will bloom^ when tliere's peace in the breaf!* 



He walked into the green room, singing 

1^ turdes will coo^ when, there's pease in: thdr eraws. 

Mr. 
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Afr. BrQoke s; verse, hqweyery is^ .a:gppd. onesi 

■ 

■ 

and his play may be ^irly xstukj^ ^nioog oiir 
good tr9g<sdies. : i. • ,- ^ . »: 






After Christmas, Garrick, Sheri4an^ an4 
Mrs, Gibber, united their powers with a spirit 
of mutiial emulation. Garrick had formerly 
acted King^ John, but now resigned it to She- 
rrdan : hq took the part of the bastard, and 
gnd Mrs. Gibber that of Lady Constance. 
All three exerted themselves to the utmost 

stretch of their abilities. Sheridan had great 

• ♦ ^ ' • • . . 

merit in King John, particularly in his scene 
w^ith Hubert, in the third ^*ct, when tie; gives 
orders for the destruction of Young Arthur. 
But Mrs. Gibber eclipsed all competition ; her, 
grief for the loss of her son, her rage, her ten-- 
demess, rising alternately, and often blended 
in oi^inixe^ emotion^ pepetrated every h^art, 
'/ and 
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and melted every eye in teai^s. Her voici^, 
th6ugh often* felt on f3rmer occasibtis, was 
never expanded^ to Biich a degree. It was 
Jiarmony ' iti an uproai" : in fact, ste was tKe 
admiration. of the pnblic. The play, how- 
ever,- wis*" liot acted more than five or six 
times; Sheridan imputed this- to Garrick's 
Jealousy, and from that time acted no more. 



•^ 






Mr. WHiTEHEAiy, after two successfiil 
tragfedi^s, ' thought it time to pay his corripli- 
ments to the comic muse. ' In- tfie inohth of 
February he produced The School for Lovers, 
•formed on a ^Iratnatic piece of Morisieut Fdfi- 
tinetle, and by himf called Le Testamonent, 
or, as v^esay, ^he Last Will and Testament. 
Whoever has a mind to see an examination of 
Fontinelle's comedies, will find it done by a 

critic 



« 
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critic * of the first taste and judgement. Mr^ 
Whitehead's fable is conducted with skill; hut 
after all> it is a sentimental comedy. Tb^^ 
who expected laughter holding both Jus side^> 
were disappmnted. And yet the play \& wor- 
thy of him» who, in his dedicatipn to Fontii- 
nelle, called hinis^f a lover of simpjlicity. 



So OK after the run of the foregoing play, 
Br. Hawksworth favoured the puhU^ with a 
whimsical^ but beautiful little pfcce^ called 
JS^dgar and Emmeline. Xhe machinery <>f 
fairies, who direct every thing, is well -ma- 
jnaged, ai^ by the addition of music4tl inter- 
ludes, the piece afforded an elegant entertaitv- 
ment to a number of crowded audiences. 



* See Dr. Hnrd^ on the Provinces of the Drdna^ 



On 
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On Mrs. PritcHard's benefit-night, a\^s acted 
an interlude between the play and the farce, 
written by Garlicky called the Farmers JEe- 
turn from London. It is a well imagined 
satire on ttie manners of tjie metropolis. Th6 
Farmer (performed by Gafrick), relates to his 

r 

• ' ' \ 

wife all that ie has seen in town. The scribe 
Wers in newispapers, the coronation, the lord 
mayor s show, and the playhouses, pass in re- 
view before him. He saw a play too (^The 

4 ■ ' ' 

School for Lovers) and thought it pure stuff; 
bu* the critics disliked it, because, they 
wanted to laugh, and were ready to cry. A 
critic, .he^says; is a man that won t sin him- 
self, and hates those that can. The piece was 
m:uch applauded, and hotly called for, several 
nights during the remainder of the season. 



CHAP. 



«SM'4Ld^ 



S6s tut tttE ttr ' 



.w.:? 
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1 .. . . • 



, 4 party JhrTfied against G^brick^ on the ^ulject -qf Half^ 
price^^Thc Male-contents were for esiallisking on every 
Nigkt, ' except during the Run -bf a New •Pan^rmrke^'^Violent 
Mot^dr^ the . Playhaujer^QA^^iCK ohligeA . t(^ suhmit'-rTljit 
like Attevipt on the following Night at Covent-GaTdetL"-^ 
'-The '^wo tting-'ijeaders taken up ly 'ij6ri^iJsf%)ki^if^ tTa^" 

i vaHt-^That Nohlemany 'qfier giving them -a ^^ere- Refrtuifj, 
prevails on Mr. Beard to drop his ProsecutioU'-^The Ttfo 
Culprits dismissed, and ffie- Riots 'e«(t— Mallet's' Trdgeky 

• c/^Lvmnr^Tibaf Wnter^s Stratagem, iQ [get ,^i^,Plii^y /if eff 4' 
—He practises a £)elusion, on Gk'a.Viiczr^Remark ofj^f^ 

' '• • ' ' ' " ' • . '\ ' . : " ./.*' . 

Warburton on Mr. Mallet — Elvira, little more than a 
Translation ofl'HES de Ca'stko, lyhx MowTt''~-Ii was (ttied 
Nine Nights, and then expired — The Season closes — Gar- 
RICK, in the Summer, forms a Resolution to visit the Conti- 
neni, and absent himself for some tinie from' the Stage^^He 

. se^s out with Mrs. Garricj;, on ihfi l6th September, 1703^ 
and leaves the Management q/*DiTiry-Lane to Mr. Lacy, and 

' to George Garrick. ' • . 



JIN the beginning of December 
Mr. Col man produced a farce, 
called the Musical Lady. This 



piece 
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^i€ce had peculiar good luck. It Was part of 
the Jealous Wife^ till Gamcksaw it, and dis- 
carded it as mere surplusage. It was thus re- 
served for a better fate. The foUy of pre* 
tending to a fine ear, .Mrithout a tnie^t^te, 
is what the author exposes, to ridicule. When 
w:e add, that King, Yates, and Miss Pope> 
played the leading characters,- nobody will 
wonder that the piece, supported further by 
intrinsic merit, had great success* 



GarricK:, in the course of his management, 
had every reason to be happy in his situation, 
if we except the disturbance about the Chi-- 
nese FestivaL Nothing ocoured to give him 
the smallest discontent; during the whole 
time he had enjayed halcyon days. • As an 
actor, he was, with good reason, the idol of 
the people, and at a man^er> to ^ve variety 

VOL. I. JB b to 
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to the puUic entertainment was hi^ gna^t 
study. Dramatic poeti7r it may be faklf 
said, M as rising esreqr day to higher perfection. 
He basked in the snnshixie of public aduoiM^ 
tion, but he was at times molested by the. 
enemies^ that are ever sure to be provoked by 
superior merit ; and malice and envy were in* 
Cessandy at work. 



Sq^e spb ar^nU r^ionant arbn^t^ ckddifl^ 



Soon after Christn^as clouds bc^an to gatliet, 
and storms ^nd tempests }owere4 over Dniryf 
X^ne playhouse. It happened about the be-;^ 
ginning of i itz^ tbpt th« nwnag^r gave nQtice 
of a ijew regulation, in conseqU£iU£ of whidi^ 
during the runt (rf" a jnt^vsrf^y, noJ^lf-^pigco 
t<ra» to.be! ad^ijitted, IJie mftt-co^tBita thought 
i» a gGiod ©:oMod foir ^.nietj they .did not 

coaiuder 



^ 
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1»n/Uier that the tXj^ena^ atteadii^ n ntw 
fi!0<liicti<>nv k often rety cot&id^vakifi, and 
with the additioli of the authors benefit^ 
A^ghtilf amon&ts to a laige sum. This^ un^ 
douhtedly, Iras sufficieilit to jusdfy the iha^ 
josngfsre, btit rea£ton with the lovers of tiuoiiilt 
isra fenther ib the scale* tn the b^iiming of 
ianmsry, Shakespeare's Two Gentlemen of 
f^etona, wkh alterations by Benjamin Victor^ 
at tittt time tieasttrer to the house> and a most 
worthy man, was presented with good suc« 
eess, and no half-price was received. This 
was deemed a good opportunity for a q^uaxrel^ 
and a party was accordingly formed On the 
tendi ni^ of acting this altered plaj> the 
maievoU determined to begin their attack. 
A gentteman of the name of Fitzpatrick^ Who^ 
possessed great taste and leamk^^. put him^ 
«dlf at the head b£ the conspiracy* lit had 

B b 2 been 
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been well acqxiainted with Mr. Garlicky and fw 
some .time professed himself one of his wana 
admirers. What occafioned a -total reyolutioir 
in his way of thinking never transpired. 
Whate\'er was the motive, it kindled a violent 
spirit of animosity, insomuch, that he, -who 
had been always distingtdshed by the most 
placid. manners, became on a sudden the fo- 
menter and leader of a tumultuous riot. His 
associate in the plot was — — ; I forget 
his name ; he was a haberdasher in Cheap- 
sidel This man had found mesLns,' some two 
or three years before, to wriggle himself into 
favour with Mr. Garrick. On what their 'in- 
timacy was founded, no man could tell,* ex- 
cept that the haberdasher had a glib tongue^ 
and was every way qualified to fetch and carry 
such tales as lie knefw: Garrick loved to hear. 
He was, in fact^ one of tl^tose whom Shake- 

speare 






i 
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i^iearexalls, Smiling pick^thanhs andwfiis^ 

perers of. news. Fitzpatrick had the pen of 

un elegant writer, and, knowing Garrick weD> 

he Mras able to point his madevolence at the 
vulnerable parts. He published a number of 

essays in The Craftsman, all calculated to 
jilarm the quick sensibility of the manager. 
On those occasions the haberdasher was sure 
to pay Garrick a visit, with seeming friendship;, 

and, after condoling with him, he went to 

> 

^is favourite author with a number of hints 
for farther malice^ At length, however, Gar- 
rick found, that his small-ware friend had 
J)een, d]aring a)l their intimacy, practising i2e<- 
lusions ; ,and, being capable of such duplicity, 
he never cared how much the deluded was 
tormented by his sinister practices. He w^ 
at length fully detected, and Garrick dis- 
giissedhim from his train, with a$ little pere» 

^ B b 3 mon^ 
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mcmj as he would disch^e nA wider actor* 
This num^ in a fit of Teseatioentf ac<{iured « 
degree of honestj^ for he was from that time 

^ 

an open enemy. He lacgu^ed jifter Mr^ 
Htzpatrick, and was proud to attend him in 
the pit on the night of the riot. 1^ terms 
of the new doctrine, professed hy the discbn^ 
tented party, were carefully circulated ii^ 
news-papers and hand-bills, importing, that 
lialf-price should be taken on every night 
throughout the season, except the run of a 
new pantomime. And thus^ according to 
these critics. Harlequin was to frisk, and firo- 
lick, and leap over the headfi of the best wri- 
ters of the age. To enforce this rule, the 
band of play-house legislators went> by 
compact, in crowds to the theatre, and took 
possession 6{ the pit, and sent their hirelings 
to the galleries. As soon as the curtain was 

drawn 



■*»♦, 
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Axsivrxi Q|>, a yiolcnt- i^'roar tesotmded froifi 
•aU.qiartersw Oamsck caiiir forth to vafifpease 
4lae txiaMt,'ht.tm irnn. An ovatoMto<i*d up 
JDtbe pit^ aiid, tdtcr statii^ hl^ iini^ttfiotM 
.^enc^nd, insisted on ^«ti~ juinme^Steitii' at&wep, 
llie manager atit^ptsd to discuss th6 iitb^ 
tion, but was told, tlt» he musiiMme^Mely 

> 

comply; ya5 or m), was all they wanted. 
That not being done, the noise brolce out 
with increasing fury; Garrick was diiyeik dff 
the stage ; and the play was hot siifiered to 

* 

proceed. 



On the fdllowing night, the malevoli re- 
turned to the charge. They called aloud for 
Garrick. As soon as he appeared, Mr^ Fitz- 
patrick, to the astonishment of all his aci- 
quaintance, stood up, and put a laconic ques- 
tion—** fFillycu, or will you not, allow ad^ 

Bb 4 *' mittance 
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^' mittance. at half^pric^ ixfterjthe third 
^' aqt of tuejyiphgce^ iscept) a neiii- prnitO" 
f^ diimt,'' dioing Jts. fun in the. Jirst xvui^ 
y tMrf\i (Jwiick Md:.sc*tld4 Jiis jaeastti€& 
jBeifi^ pVCTTiSfcd : by the advice of Mr. Lacy, 
Jbd3 partner, G^rrick replied in tbe politest; 
BBjttlHer, and the.rjfitffR c^rtifld Aeir jK)ipt, 



1 1 



. A^ anecdote fel^tii^g to Mr. Moody, who* 
yfZh a moistt natural ^d excellent comic actor^ 
,|niist not be pmittedt Djirlng the disturb- 
ance on the preceding night, he sa^y a map, 
setting fire to the scenes, and, immediately 
jeizing him by the jband, was so happy as 
to hinder that Jiorrid design from b^ing car- , 
.fied jntp execution. Thjs was a materia 
,^fvice, even to the enraged partyi who might 
. baye been involved in a capital oflence ; bi^t 

. ift tbe <>pini9n^ pf h^ ^uW i^ wfts a crijnei 

• « fftf 
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Ibr wHch they required an apology. Moodj^ 
was hotly called for : he did pot hesitate ; coHr 
mous of his goo4 intentions in the part he 
•had acted^ he made Ids appe^anpe on tbe 
3<:age. ' His judges Ui the pit ordered bim 
to ask pardon : to this imperious cpmmandt 
ht answered 'with great presence of mind, 
f^ Qentlemerj, if by hindering the house from 
^^ being burnt to the ground, and saving ma-^ 

r 

*' ny pf your lives, I have given you cause of 
^^ displeasure, J ask ypur pardon." This wa| 
xieemed ^^ aggravatipn, and the furious ]cm 
gislatoj!^ commanded him to ask pardon o]| 
his kneeS; I)owr^ on your hmes was the 
universal cry. Mr. Moody fell the indignity^ 
i»nd, with the spirit of a man, told them, 
f5 Gentlemen, \ will not degrade myself m 
'U low, even in your opinion: by gudi av 
i^ 9,c%^ I phpi^ld be ap abject wretch, ua^ 



/ 

\ 
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^ cyer to appear < before you again/* Hft 
^oke these words with firmness^ and^ haring 
;jnadcf his bow, walked ofF tiie stage. Gar* 
lick received him with open arms: he ap«- 
plauded him for his due sense of honour, 
.^e liot did not subside, until the ^mana- 
€^r went on, and, being ordered to dis- 
miss Moody for his insolence, he gave his 
^^ord that ]Sf oody, though a most useful actor, 
.^should not perform any part on his st^e,, 
as long as he remained, under their displea- 
isure. He then retired^ and^^ o^cd more em- 
tmicing Moody, assured hiqi tha^ his s^ary 
should be regularly continued. 



In this manner the tumult was -appea^jed. 
and the play was acted without further inters 
♦uption. -Gn the following night, the confe- 
derates, flushed with %'ictory, were detemi^ed 

to 
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to reap ftesh laurels at Covent Garden theatref 
Hicy assembled accordingly, and, before the 
play began, called with vociferation for Mr 
Beard, then one of the patentees. That gen>» 
tieman obeyed their command ; and, being re- 
quired to submit to the terras imposed on the 
other hoiise; his answer was that the opera of 
Arttixerxes, which was to be presented that 
very night, was prepare^ with grieat expeace, 
^nd he therefore could not comply with sto 
unr^onable a demand. A dreadful riot was 
the (K>n$equence ; benches, girandoles, and 
scenes, were laid in ruin. Mr. Beard was 
properly advised, to seek redress in due 
course of law, and, accordingly, on the nest 
'day be sued out the chief justice's warrant 
against the ring--leaders of the fray. Mn ¥it2> 
Patrick and the haberdasher were taken iato 
custody, and conducted to Lord MansfieldV 

house 
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house in Bloomsbury Square. His lordship 
heard Beard's deposition, and being acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, he turned 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick, sajing to hioi;, *'you. Sir, 
look so like a gentleman, that I am astonished 
to see a person of your appearance involved in 
such a breach of the peace." He then went on 
in that dignified manner, which vas peculiar to 
him, representing to the culprits the nature of 
the crime, with which they were clmrged; 
He told them, that if a life had been lost in 
the fray, the law would pronounce them both 
guilty of murder, He soon pCTceived that his 
eloquence made, a due impression, and then 
told the prisoners^ that, on their giving a sq-^ 
lemn promise that they would nev^r again be 
guilty of the like o^ence, }\e would reqom- 
lAend pacific measures to Mr, B^rd. Tb^t 

gejitieiQ^ acc^ed tQ bis lordship's ftdvi^^, 

and 
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and agreed to drop the prosecution. All play-* 
house disturbances * were, in this manner^ 
brought to a conclusion* Covent Garden was 
left at liberty to proceed on the old system, 
while Garrick, the great patron of the drama^ 
was obl^ed to submit to the law of the 
conquerors. 



In this situation, He had the good sense to 

appear perfectly resigned to the will of the 

« 

theatrical dictators. As soon as the damages 
done to his theatre were repaired, be brought 
forward the tragedy pf Elvira, written by Mr. 

* - 

Mallet. The artifice, by witch that gentle* 
man ensured a. favoiu^ble reception of his 
play, presents a very extraordinary anecdote; 
He made his approach to the manager, in ^ 
sly insinuating manner: knowing that his 
plays of Eurydice and Alfred had not added 

to 



t^ 
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to ifis faiaie,. he thought it necteaary, on tbt* 
itecaakn, to woifk b/ stratageih. It is well 
known that the Ddtchess of Marlbofotigh, bf 
her will, left to Glover and Mallet, the slun of 
% thousand pounds^ as a reward for writit^ the 
Hfe of the duke, but not in verse. Glover re*' 
nounced the legacy ; Mallet received it^ de*^ 
claring his intention to execute ;the work, 
^rom that time he gave himself the ai^ of being 
deeplj ^ligaged in : his undenakii^. > He paid 
a visit to Garrick, and, in a piteous t<me cotiH 
plained of the fatigue he underwent in pre« 
paring that important business. He t»dked 
much of his plan, and added, ^^ I have ifound 
an, opporttmity to introduce you Mr. Qar« 
[' rick, in a way, that, I believe, you will noC 
^^ dislike/' Introduce me. Sir, said Garridc : 
what room can there be for me in the history 
of so great a man? jfceave that to me, replied 
. ? Mallet : 
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MmUet ; in my reviewof ih^ arts widilsciettcest 
that floimshed m Queen Am^ reign, I bare 

I 

jk oicii in poet^s caroer iov you. The atithois 
proceeded to ob^tvt, that he tr^ft oir« whelfli^ 
ed with l^bour^ and^ ta teHeve^ his mind^ 
amused himself with wntii^ a tragedy: He 
then produced Elvira out of his.pocket. Gar« 
rick recetred it with open arms^ pleased ^th 
the idea of hanng a plac6 in the temple of 
ime* The life of the Duke of Marlborough 
Waar unirersalty expected. Mallet expressly 
6ays> tjiat ^i Having £bund> by feequent expe- 
'^ rimce^ how much the mind is apt to flag 
f^ iiKider the same kind of empteyment, too long 
" and too uniformly continued, he had an in* 
" clination to try whetner a different sort of 
^^ labour might not be, at the same time, a 
*' sort of relief. To this experiment only, the 
** reader is indebted for the pleasure oy distaste 

'' of 
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^ of Elvira.'* He continued on all occafi^iod* 
to {MTopagate an account of his assiduity and 
tonstabt labour in a work, which hp sadd 
would crown the duke and himself with im- 
mortal ikme. This tain boasting reached the 
car of pr, Warburton, and drev^ from him 2 
severe remark. ^* In his life of Lord Baconi 
'* Mallet forgot** that that extraordinary nian 
was a philosopher ; and probably^ in hLi 
promised history, he will forget that the 
Duke of Marlborough was a great general 
** officer," Mallet, in iact, did forget it; fot 
it appeared after his deaths which happened 
m April 1 765, that after all his boasted labbtir, 
he had not writ a single line. 

Ii7 the mean time^ the deceit pi^ctised \xpon 

>. Gariick had its efiect. He produced Elvira 

to the best advantage. He acted the part of 

* 

. ' Don 
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Don Alcnzo, arid Mrs. Gibber that <5f Elvira', 
both ekerting their powers in the service of th# 
iuthor. Mallet, in a postscript to his play, 
acknowledgies his obligations to Monsieur de 
la Motte ; an original genius, who saw most 
filings in a nev lig^t, and poetry in particular^ 
as may be seen in his translation, or rather 

his imitation, of Homer. His tragedy of Ines 

« 

de Castro is founded on an historical event, 
long sitice celebrated by Camoens in his fa- 
mous epic poem, called the Lusiad, of which 
the late Mr. Mickle favoured the public with 
a most elegant translation. With . such a per- 
formance ^sijnes de Castro before him. Mal- 
let could not • miss his way. It ' must, how- 
ever, be observed, that the fate of Elvira is 
jGpreseen in the very first act. It there appears 
that she is clandestinely married to Don Pedro, 
heir apparent to the crown of Portu]|aI : of 
course it is seen at once, that the designs of the 
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king, Don Alqnzo, and his queen, to dispose 
<£ the young prince to Almeyda, can never 
takeeflfect. The monarch has wrong notionti 
of royalty : in his opinion>.the sovereign can* 
not by his prerogative act with lenity ; anci 
temper justice with mercy. The character 
of the queen is painted in the most glaring 
colours of cruelty and horror. Elvira falls %. 
victim to the rage of a disappointed womai!!, 

« 

but, that evewt being long expected, the catas-^^ 
trophe made no impression. Mallet was sup«* 
posed to be, throughout the play, oiFering in-»^ 
pence to Lord Bute, who , had, at that timc^ 
concluded a peace with France, on terms^ 
which, according, to the politicians of the dayi 

« 

were falsely thought disadvantageous to thi# 
coimtry. Of course Elvira laboured throuj^ 
many difBculties, and, after the ninth nigh^ 
never appeared again • 
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Tut difi«ten«es between Gatrick and She- 
lidan still subsLsted» but Mrs. Sheridan stood 
Ihigh in the mdnager's esteem. The excelkn^ 
litfvel ^f SUlney Biddvlph gave him a jwS^ 
idea of her talents; arid> Whdn she tendered her 
comedy, called The Discovery^ he received it 
with every njark of favour. It is one of tbp 
best sentimental pkys in our language; it 
abounds with moiral sentiments^ a&d strokes pjf 
the pathetic attfuUy Intermixed,. Sir Harry 
and Lady Flutter give life and spirit to thp 
^ece. 1 o them may be added Sir Anthony 
Branville, a solemn coxcomb of antiquated 
tnannerSi performed by Gp.rrick in a whimsical 
and ^ntertainig manner. It was the last pari: 
|ie ever acted in a new play. 



From this time Garidpk shewed no symp-? 
tom pf discontent. He never seeiped to be 
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chagrined by' the trouble he had been obliged 
to encounter. He went on as usual, repeating 
from time* to time his best characters, aod 
closed the season with all the appearance of a 
man thaft felt no kind of resentment. Tbero 
1^ reason, howpTcr, to think that, his tamper 
was soured by the injuries he had received. 
We find, that in the summCT, he formed a de- 
«gn to visit the continent. He was, more- 
9vei-,' encouraged by his physicians, who told 
him that he stood in jaeed of air and exercise. 
They were further of opinio^, that Mrs. Gar- 
rick's health would receive great benefit from 
the waters of Barrege. By tliis advice all 
doubts M^ere removed. The expedition - te 
foreign parts was finally settled. On the 1 5 tli 
September 1/6^3, Garrick set off for Dover, 
leaving. his brother George his substitute, to 
act for Jiim in concert with Mr, Lecy,' Hie 

enemies 
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enemies triumphed on the occasion ; and the 
public was left to cast a mournful look at the 
Setting of the theatrical.sun* 
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